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PART  I 


REVIEW  OF  1958 

Towards  the  end  of  1957  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
outlined  constitutional  changes  which  he  proposed  should  be  intro¬ 
duced.  The  first  of  these  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  African 
Constituency  Elected  Members  of  Legislative  Council  from  eight  to 
fourteen.  This  was  brought  about  shortly  afterwards  by  means  of  an 
amendment  to  local  legislation  and  elections  for  the  six  additional  seats 
were  held  in  March.  Other  changes  were  effected  by  the  Kenya  Consti¬ 
tution  Order  in  Council  which  came  into  force  on  5th  April,  1958, 
and  included  the  creation  of  12  Specially  Elected  Seats  in  Legislative 
Council  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Council  of  State.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  one-third  of  the  Specially  Elected  Members  shall  be 
Europeans,  one-third  Africans  and  one-third  Asians,  including  one 
Arab.  The  Specially  Elected  Members  were  chosen  in  April  by  free 
and  secret  ballot  of  the  Legislative  Council  sitting  as  an  Electoral 
College.  The  Council  of  State  was  inaugurated  by  the  Governor  on 
2nd  June.  Its  purpose  is  to  protect  any  one  community  against 
discriminatory  legislation  harmful  to  its  interests  and  it  has  certain 
defined  powers  of  delay,  revision  and  reference  in  respect  of  legislation 
which  it  may  consider  discriminatory. 

Early  in  the  year  Her  Majesty’s  Government  took  the  decision  to 
station  an  Infantry  Brigade  Group  of  the  Strategic  Reserve  in  Kenya, 
in  order  to  provide  a  mobile  reserve  force  which  can  be  quickly 
available  wherever  it  may  be  required.  In  July,  at  the  time  of  the 
coup  d'etat  in.  Iraq,  the  Group  was  re-deployed  in  the  Arabian  Penin¬ 
sula  with  great  speed  and  efficiency. 

The  development  of  machinery  for  joint  consultation  and  nego¬ 
tiation  between  employers  and  labour  received  a  fresh  impetus  by  an 
agreement  concluded  between  the  Association  of  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Employers  and  the  Kenya  Federation  of  Labour,  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  creation  of  joint  industrial 
councils.  Twelve  more  trade  unions  were  registered  during  the  year 
and  courses  were  conducted  by  the  Labour  Department  on  industrial 
relations  and  trade  unionism  in  order  to  assist  in  raising  the  standards 
of  internal  administration  within  the  unions. 

The  Labour  Department  operated  a  system  of  training  within 
industry  for  supervisors  and  also  inaugurated  residential  courses  for 
selected  African  supervisors,  one  of  which  was  for  agricultural  head¬ 
men  and  was  held  at  a  farming  centre. 

A  revised  customs  tariff  was  introduced  in  May  with  the  objects 
of  producing  additional  revenue;  removing  anomalies  by  adopting  a 
consistent  pattern  of  rates;  achieving  greater  administrative  simplicity 
and  convenience  for  the  public;  and  exempting  the  largest  possible 
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range  of  producer  materials,  implements  and  tools  in  order  to 
encourage  local  industry  and  development. 

A  graduated  personal  tax  based  upon  annual  income  and 
applicable  to  all  races  came  into  effect  on  1st  January,  and  new 
income  tax  regulations,  following  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Coates  Commission  of  Enquiry,  came  into  force  during  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  Working  Party  on  African  Land  Tenure  was 
published  in  October,  and  its  recommendations  regarding  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  individual  title  and  control  over  land  transactions  in  certain 
areas  are  in  Bill  form  awaiting  submission  to  Legislative  Council. 

The  economy  of  the  country  is  based  mainly  on  agriculture  and 
steady  development  was  maintained.  In  African  areas  the  expansion  of 
cash  crops  continued  on  the  general  lines  laid  down  in  the  Swynnerton 
Plan,  and  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  crop  husbandry  in 
many  places.  Excellent  progress  in  land  consolidation  was  made  in 
the  Central  Province,  where  the  process  was  entirely  completed  in  one 
area— Kiambu.  After  a  slow  start,  progress  was  accelerating  in  Nyanza 
Province.  In  European  areas,  the  movement  continued  towards 
balanced  farming  on  the  basis  of  livestock,  and  there  was  an  increased 
demand  for  the  farm  planning  services  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  year  1958  brought  many  problems  concerning  the  marketing 
of  the  increasing  volume  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  prices  of 
many  commodities  fell.  Notable  among  these  commodities  were  bacon 
and  butter,  the  difficulties  mainly  arising  from  increased  supplies  to 
the  United  Kingdom  by  other  countries.  The  Kenya  Dairy  Board  was 
established  in  August  to  deal  with  the  organization  of  the  Dairy 
Industry  and  the  marketing  of  the  produce  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
increase  considerably  during  the  next  few  years.  Difficulties  in  the 
maize  industry,  accentuated  by  the  reduction  of  world  prices,  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  formulating  a  long-term  plan,  which  had 
been  under  consideration  for  some  while.  The  Government’s  policy 
was  set  out  in  Sessional  Paper  No.  6  of  1957/1958  which  advocated 
the  setting  up  of  a  Statutory  Board  to  replace  the  former  Controls 
which  had  originally  been  instituted  during  war-time. 

Economies  in  Government  spending  slowed  down  progress  in 
certain  important  projects,  such  as  the  issue  of  individual  loans  to 
farmers  and  the  installation  of  new  public  water  supplies. 

Further  development  continued  in  the  increased  provision  of 
facilities  for  secondary  education.  The  new  Delamere  High  School  for 
Boys  was  built  in  Nairobi,  and  a  total  of  nine  classrooms,  laboratories 
and  domestic  science  rooms  were  added  to  the  Delamere  Mixed 
Secondary  School,  which  will  become  a  Girls’  Secondary  School  in 
1959.  A  new  comprehensive  Secondary  School  for  Asian  children  was 
opened  and  modern  classes  were  introduced  into  existing  schools. 
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Three  new  African  Secondary  Schools  were  opened  and  24  new  classes 
were  added  to  other  schools.  The  number  of  men  students  at  Teacher 
Training  Colleges  rose  by  476  to  3,548,  and  that  of  women  students 
increased  from  869  to  1,045.  There  were  3,023  candidates  for  the 
Cambridge  Overseas  School  Certificate  examination  compared  with 
2,451  in  1957. 

Nine  building  teams  and  one  plumbing  team,  manned  by  appren¬ 
tices  from  the  five  Government  Technical  and  Trade  Schools,  built 
five  primary  schools  and  put  up  a  number  of  buildings  at  other 
schools. 

A  total  of  1,848  Kenya  students  were  undergoing  higher  education 
in  1958;  1,386  overseas,  and  462  at  Makerere  College  and  the  Royal 
Technical  College. 

The  main  expansion  in  Public  Health  was  concentrated  in  the 
development  of  rural  health  services,  and  14  health  centres  were 
completed  with  a  further  10  under  construction  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  Colony  was  remarkably  free  from  major  epidemics,  and  the 
success  which  can  be  achieved  by  health  education  programmes  is 
indicated  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  notified  cases  of  typhoid 
in  the  Rift  Valley  Province  from  653  in  1957  to  152  in  1958.  Valuable 
aid  continued  to  be  received  from  the  Wellcome  Trust,  the  Nuffield 
Foundation  and  UNICEF,  and  in  the  field  much  of  the  improvement 
in  nutrition  standards  has  been  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association. 

His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan  opened  the  new  Nairobi  Aga  Khan 
Platinum  Jubilee  Hospital  in  September.  The  hospital,  which  has  120 
beds,  is  open  to  patients  of  all  races. 

A  Ministry  of  Housing  was  created  on  30th  April  and  the  first 
Minister  to  be  appointed  was  an  African,  Mr.  Musa  Amalemba.  One 
thousand  two  hundred  of  the  1,400  houses  in  the  Nairobi  African 
Housing  Project  at  Ofafa  were  in  occupation  by  December,  and  the 
scheme  has  proved  so  popular  that  the  City,  assisted  by  the  Government, 
has  decided  to  build  another  500  houses  which  will  accommodate 
2,500  people.  At  the  end  of  the  year  proposals  to  build  another  3,000 
houses  of  the  same  type  using  contractor-finance  had  been  agreed  in 
principle  with  the  City  Council. 

Community  Development  work  was  aimed  at  the  encouragement 
of  self-help  in  local  activities  which  included  bench-terracing,  pasture¬ 
clearing,  the  building  of  houses  and  cattlesheds  and  the  improvement 
of  water  supplies.  To  an  increasing  extent  these  projects  were  organ¬ 
ized  and  managed  by  local  committees.  Eighty-six  Youth  Clubs  with  a 
membership  of  12,000  boys  and  girls  provided  training  in  agriculture, 
crafts,  village  improvement  and  literacy. 

Progress  in  the  rehabilitation  and  release  of  detainees  continued 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  a  total  of  75,183  detainees  had  been 
released  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
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There  was  a  decrease  in  crime  during  the  year;  from  36,641  cases 
reported  to  the  Police  in  1957  to  34,557  in  1958.  The  decrease  was 
largely  due  to  a  drop  in  the  number  of  offences  against  property. 

The  Kenya  Police  Reserve  were  integrated  more  fully  with  the 
regular  Police  Force,  and  this  provided  much  valuable  assistance, 
particularly  in  the  Nairobi  area. 

Police  operations  during  the  year  in  the  Aberdare  and  Mount 
Kenya  Forests  against  the  few  Man  Mau  terrorists  still  at  large 
accounted  for  two  terrorists  killed,  1 1  captured  and  14  surrendered. 
Of  the  144  terrorists  estimated  to  have  been  at  large  in  January  some 
45  only  were  heard  of  during  the  year. 

Oath-taking  activity  in  Meru  District  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1957,  which  was  instigated  by  a  small  group  of  terrorists,  was  brought 
to  light  at  the  beginning  of  1958.  This  outbreak  was  checked  and 
speedily  brought  under  control  as  a  result  of  police  prosecutions 
before  the  courts. 

Following  investigations  into  the  activities  of  the  proscribed 
secret  society  Kiama  Kia  Muingi,  arrests  were  made  in  Nairobi, 
Kiambu,  Fort  Hall  and  Embu  Districts.  Since  April,  approximately 
1,000  persons,  members  of  the  society  have  been  prosecuted  before 
the  courts  and  300  persons  have  been  detained  under  Emergency 
Regulations. 

Designed  to  increase  the  supply  of  electricity  in  the  Nairobi  area 
the  Kenya  Power  Company’s  main  transmission  line  from  Tororo  in 
Uganda  was  formally  opened  by  the  Governor  in  March.  The  line  is 
300  miles  in  length  and  crosses  some  of  Kenya’s  most  difficult  terrain. 

A  great  step  forward  in  the  provision  of  a  satisfactory  road 
network  was  taken  by  the  initiation  of  a  contractor-finance  scheme 
for  an  expenditure  of  £4,000,000  mainly  on  the  bituminization  of 
trunk  roads. 

The  new  International  Airport  at  Embakasi  was  opened  in  March, 
six  months  in  advance  of  the  original  date  planned.  It  incorporates 
the  most  modern  ideas  in  design,  equipment  and  in  facilities  for 
freight  and  passenger  handling. 

Turning  from  the  modern  to  the  ancient,  Fort  Jesus,  built  by  the 
Portuguese  in  Mombasa  in  the  16th  century,  has  been  declared  a 
historical  monument  and  will  in  future  be  used  as  a  museum.  This 
undertaking  has  been  made  possible  by  a  generous  gift  of  money 
from  the  Gulbenkian  Trust. 

A  second  new  Ministry  was  that  of  Tourism  and  Common 
Services  which  was  established  in  May.  Its  first  six  months  were 
largely  taken  up  in  planning  greater  attractions  for  tourists  from 
overseas,  in  particular  with  visitors  of  the  middle-income  group  in 
mind. 
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A  new  luxury  hotel  was  opened  in  Mombasa  and  work  was 
continued  on  large-scale  extensions  to  an  hotel  in  the  centre  of  Nairobi. 
Income  Tax  and  Customs  concessions  were  made  to  stimulate  the 
modernization  and  refurbishing  of  existing  hotels. 

The  Kenya  Empire  Games  team  was  outstandingly  successful  at 
Cardiff,  where  it  won  two  bronze  medals  for  the  440  yards  hurdles  and 
the  6-mile  events,  and  broke  three  Empire  Games  records.  All  of  the 
ten  members  of  the  team  were  Africans  and  five  of  their  names 
appeared  on  the  1958  Roll  of  Honour. 

DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

The  end  of  1958  marked  the  half-way  stage  in  the  1957/60 
three-year  development  planning  period.  The  original  plan  totalled 
£23,300,000;  by  the  time  the  1957/58  Estimates  were  presented  to  the 
Legislative  Council  the  plan  had  grown  to  £26,300,000,  and  by  the 
time  the  1958/59  Estimates  were  presented  in  May,  1958,  there  had 
been  a  further  growth  to  nearly  £29,000,000.  The  increase  was  due 
to  a  carry-forward  of  some  £1,100,000  from  the  previous  planning 
period,  to  a  mortgage  of  £500,000  obtained  from  Barclays  Overseas 
Development  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  office  buildings  and 
in  particular  for  a  new  building  for  the  Ministry  of  Works,  the 
inclusion  of  the  balance  of  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation 
loan  for  the  Nairobi  Housing  project  amounting  to  some  £366,000 
and  transfers  from  the  Emergency  Fund,  mainly  for  irrigation  schemes 
and  totalling  some  £300,000  in  the  1958/59  Estimates. 

The  tempo  of  development  expenditure,  concentrated  mainly  on 
economic  projects  was  continued  in  1958  in  spite  of  it  proving 
impossible  for  a  Kenya  loan  to  be  issued  on  the  London  Market 
during  the  year;  £3,750,000  was,  however,  raised  on  the  local  market 
and  further  assistance  of  £500,000  from  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Vote  made  it  possible  for  the  programme  for  the  development 
of  African  agriculture  to  go  ahead.  The  total  assistance  from  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  towards  the  cost  of  the  Swynnerton  Plan  has 
thus  been  increased  to  £5,500,000.  The  most  notable  development 
project  completed  during  the  year  was  the  new  Nairobi  Airport.  The 
Government  announced  its  intention  of  financing  a  £4,000,000  scheme 
for  the  bitumenization  of  main  roads,  the  money  to  be  provided  in 
the  early  years  by  the  contractors  concerned.  Work  on  this  project 
is  likely  to  begin  in  May,  1959,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  scheme  will 
be  completed  over  a  4-year  period.  The  Colony  continued  to  receive 
assistance  from  the  International  Co-operation  Administration  towards 
a  number  of  important  schemes,  mainly  agricultural,  and  also  received 
a  grant  of  £80,000  from  the  Wellcome  Trust  for  the  construction 
of  a  Foot  and  Mouth  Vaccine  Institute.  Out  of  the  £29,000,000  pro¬ 
gramme  it  is  expected  that  some  £18,000,000  will  have  been  spent 
by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  plan  and  the  remainder  in 
1959/60. 
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PART  II 

CHAPTER  1— POPULATION 
Non-African 

The  results  of  the  census  held  on  25th  February,  1948,  showed  a 
total  non-African  population  of  154,846,  composed  as  follows:  — 


Race 

Male 

Female 

Total 

European 

15,120 

14,540 

29,660 

Indian .  . 

52,077 

38,451 

90,528 

Goan  . . 

4,393 

2,766 

7,159 

Arab  . . 

13,596 

10,578 

24,174 

Other  . . 

1,730 

1,595 

3,325 

Total  . . 

86,916 

67,930 

154,846 

Both  European  and  Asian  populations  have  been  increasing  at  a 
fairly  rapid  rate.  For  the  European  population  this  is  largely  due  to 
immigration,  although  natural  increase  is  not  low.  Immigration  has 
also  an  important  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  Asian  population,  but 
the  natural  increase  is  exceptionally  high.  This  rate  is  due  to  high 
fertility  and  low  mortality,  exaggerated  by  an  age  distribution  favour¬ 
able  to  both.  An  off-setting  factor,  however,  is  the  smaller  number  of 
females  than  males  among  adults. 

Estimates  of  the  non-African  population  for  the  period  1947-1957 
are  given  in  the  table  below.  The  calculations  have  been  made  on  the 
assumptions  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  European  community  was 
1  per  cent  per  annum  and  of  the  Asian  2\  per  cent  per  annum.  These 
natural  increases  were  estimated  by  the  use  of  partial  data  from  a 
number  of  sources  but,  particularly,  from  the  questions  on  births  and 
deaths  of  children  included  in  the  1948  census.  The  excess  of  immigra¬ 
tion  over  emigration  was  found  from  the  statistics  of  new  permanent 
immigration  and  permanent  emigration  after  a  correction  had  been 
made  for  movements  to  neighbouring  territories  which  were  not  fully 
recorded. 
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De  Facto  Non- African  Population  Estimates  as  at  Mid- Year 


Year 

European 

Indo- 

Pakistani 

and 

Goan 

Arab 

Other 

Thousands 

Total 

1948  . . 

30-8 

100*0 

24*4 

3*4 

158*6 

1949  .. 

33-8 

107*2 

25*2 

3*7 

169*9 

1950  . . 

36-2 

114*4 

26*1 

3*9 

180*6 

1951  .. 

38-6 

120*3 

27*0 

4*1 

190*0 

1952  . . 

40-7 

126*2 

28*0 

4*3 

199*2 

1953  .. 

43-2 

131*1 

29*2 

4*5 

208*0 

1954  . . 

47-9* 

136*6 

30*0 

4*7 

219*2* 

1955  .. 

52*4 

144*1 

31*6 

5*1 

233*2 

1956  .. 

57-7 

151*9 

33*0 

5*3 

247*9 

1957  . . 

62-7 

161*7 

34*3 

5*5 

264*2 

1958  .. 

64-7 

165*0 

35-5 

5*7 

270*9 

♦Revised 


African 

The  August,  1948,  general  African  census  recorded  an  African 
population  of  5,251,120.  Although  rough  estimates  can  be  provided  of 
the  total  growth  of  the  African  population  since  1948,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  current  estimates  of  population  characteristics.  The  margin  of 
error  would  be  very  great  and  until  either  a  total  census  of  the  African 
population  is  held  or  sample  censuses  are  undertaken  throughout  the 
Colony,  the  details  available  from  the  1948  census  are  the  best  which 
can  be  published.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  age  distribution  has  changed 
greatly  over  the  period,  but  it  may  well  be  that  the  tribal  distribution 
is  different  from  that  recorded  in  the  1948  census,  as  all  the  tribes 
are  not  increasing  at  the  same  natural  rate.  On  the  evidence  available, 
the  best  guess  seems  to  be  a  natural  increase  of  about  ly  per  cent  per 
annum.  Unfortunately,  very  little  is  known  about  death  rates  among 
Africans.  On  the  basis  of  ly  per  cent  per  annum  increase,  the  follow¬ 
ing  estimates  have  been  made:  — 

De  Facto  African  Civil  Population  Estimates  as  at  Mid-Year 


Year 

Thousands 

Population 

1948 

5,240 

1949 

5,319 

1950 

5,398 

1951 

5,479 

1952 

5,561 

1953 

5,644 

1954 

5,729 

1955 

5,815 

1956 

5,902 

1957 

5,990 

1958 

6,080 
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At  the  time  of  the  census  the  sex  ratio  of  the  African  population 
was  103  females  per  100  males.  A  higher  ratio  of  females  was  reported 
in  the  Nyanza  Province  where  there  were  112  females  per  100  males, 
but  in  the  Rift  Valley  Province  more  males  than  females  were 
reported.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  migration  of  male  labour  from 
Nyanza  to  the  Rift  Valley.  Elsewhere  the  ratio  was  fairly  similar  to 
the  territorial  ratio. 

The  age  grouping  of  the  African  population  has  been  studied  in 
more  detail  and  compared  with  estimates  for  other  territories.  Below 
is  given  a  table  setting  out  the  results  of  the  1948  census,  and  this 
shows  that  a  high  proportion  of  the  African  population  is  to  be  found 
in  the  child  age  groups,  i.e.  0  to  15  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  for 
the  female  population  the  age  grouping  taken  was  not  that  used  for 
the  male  population,  the  difference  being  made  to  approximate  to  the 
age  at  which  the  female  population  is  thought  to  become  adult.  For  a 
non-numerical  society,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  of 
ages  even  with  the  use  of  historical  events,  but  those  groupings 
obtained  from  the  census  can  be  taken  as  approximately  correct.  It  is 
believed  that  the  number  of  infants  reported  was  too  high  and  that 
the  percentage  was  possibly  in  the  order  of  4  per  cent  and  not  4\  per 
cent.  Studies  of  the  age  distribution  in  other  countries  have  led  to  the 
view  that  the  number  of  elderly  persons  reported  was  too  small,  while 
the  numbers  of  the  age  groups  1  to  5  years  and  6  to  15  years  were  too 
great.  In  general  the  age  distribution  compares  favourably  with  those 
obtained  for  the  other  East  African  territories:  it  shows  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  children  and  indirectly  a  low  expectation  of  life. 


Age  Distribution  of  African  Population,  1948 


Under 

1  Year 

1-5 

Years 

6-15 

Years* 

16-45 

Yearsf 

Over  46 
Years 

Percentage  of  Total 
Population  . . 

4*5 

19-0 

24-6 

43-2 

8-8 

*6  to  13  years  for  females,  f  14  to  45  years  for  females. 


The  tribal  analysis  was  completed  during  1950  and  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “Geographical  and  Tribal  Studies  of  Kenya  Colony  and  Pro¬ 
tectorate”  was  issued.  This  gives  a  detailed  picture  of  the  distribution 
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of  the  population  by  location  and  tribe.  The  main  tribal  figures  for 
the  Colony  and  Protectorate  in  1948  were  as  follows:  — 


Tribe 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Percentage 
of  Grand 
Total 

Kikuyu 

513,008 

513,333 

1,026,341 

19-5 

Luo  . . 

375,887 

381,156 

757,043 

14-4 

Baluhya 

323,202 

330,572 

653,774 

12-5 

Kamba 

294,579 

317,146 

611,725 

11-7 

Meru  . . 

154,284 

170,610 

324,894 

6-2 

Nyika 

144,594 

151,660 

296,254 

5*6 

Kisii  .. 

125,002 

130,106 

255,108 

4-9 

Embu . . 

95,244 

108,446 

203,690 

3-9 

Kipsigis 

78,999 

80,693 

159,692 

3-0 

Nandi 

59,119 

57,562 

116,681 

2-2 

All  Others 

427,224 

418,694 

845,918 

. 

16-1 

Total  . . 

2,591,142 

2,659,978 

5,251,120 

100 

The  Kikuyu  tribe,  the  largest  tribe,  originates  in  the  Fort  Hall, 
Nyeri  and  Kiambu  Districts  of  the  Central  Province,  but  there  is 
marked  migration  throughout  the  territory.  The  Luo  tribe  also  shows 
marked  migration  and  consists  of  three  main  branches  originating  in 
the  districts  of  Central  Nyanza,  South  Nyanza  and  North  Nyanza. 
The  third  largest  tribal  group,  the  Baluhya,  embraces  many  sub-tribes 
and  is  mainly  concentrated  in  the  North  Nyanza  District,  although 
Africans  of  this  tribe  are  found  in  the  Central  and  Rift  Valley 
Provinces. 

More  information  has  become  available  on  the  fertility  patterns 
of  the  African  population.  A  table  showing  the  size  of  family  by  two 
age  classes  is  given  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  size  of 
family  was  quite  large,  and  the  percentage  of  childless  women,  both 
in  the  age  class  14  to  45  years  as  well  as  those  46  years  and  over  was 
small:  — 

Estimated  Size  of  Family  of  African  Women  as  Reported  in  the 

1948  Census 


Live  Births  of  Women  of  Recorded  Ages  14  to  45  Years 


Average  Number 
of  Live  Births 
per  Woman 

Perce 

ntage 

Dist 

ribution  ol 
of  Birt 

Woi 

is 

■nen  by  Ni 

imber 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10-f 

3-2 

23 

14 

13 

11 

10 

8 

7 

5 

4 

2 

3 
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Live  Births  of  Women  of  Recorded  Ages  46  Years  and  Over 


Average  Number  Percentage  Distribution  of  Women  by  Number 

of  Live  Births  of  Live  Births 


per  Woman 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  + 

5-3 

• 

12 

5 

7 

9 

10 

11 

10 

9 

9 

6 

12 

CHAPTER  2— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES  AND  LABOUR 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Principal  Occupations 

The  number  of  persons  in  employment  in  the  Colony  and  their 
distribution  by  race  and  industry  are  taken  from  an  annual  labour 
census. 


The  latest  figures  available  are  those  obtained  at  the  census 
taken  on  30th  Tune,  1957,  when  the  Colony’s  labour  force  totalled 
614,395  persons.  The  racial  distribution  of  the  labour  force  was:  — 


- 

Adult 

Males 

Adult 

Females 

Children 

Total 

Africans 

Europeans 

Asians  and  Others 

440,995 

15,177 

34,384 

73,318 

7,188 

2,550 

40,485 

66 

232 

554,798 

22,431 

37,166 

Total  All  Races 

490,556 

83,056 

40,783 

614,395 

!  1  1 

The  distribution  by  industries  of  the  African  working  population 
is  shown  below:  — 


Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fishing 

Per  cent 
45.3 

Public  Services  . . 

26.5 

Manufacturing  and  Repairs 

8.5 

Domestic  Service 

4.6 

Commerce 

4.1 

Building  and  Construction 

3.6 

Transport  and  Communications 

2.3 

Mining  and  Quarrying  . . 

1.4 

Other 

3.7 

Total 

100.0 

Africans  tend  to  change  their  employment  frequently;  as  a  result 
few  among  them  reach  high  levels  of  skill  in  their  occupations;  but 
more  and  more  Africans  are  being  trained  in  skilled  occupations. 
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About  two-thirds  of  the  European  and  Asian  employees  are  in  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  the  public  services. 


Wage  Rates 

In  general,  wage  and  salary  levels  remained  stable  during  1958 
owing  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  most  categories  of  work-seekers  and 
reduction  of  labour  strengths  in  many  businesses.  Among  unskilled 
labour  there  were  occasional  downward  trends  of  wage  rates  on  first 
engagement,  both  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  Nairobi,  the  average 
monthly  engagement  rate  for  Africans  rose  early  in  the  year  from 
Sh.  123  to  Sh.  126/50,  declined  to  Sh.  124  in  September,  and  later 
regained  the  level  of  Sh.  126/50.  The  average  monthly  engagement 
rates  for  unskilled  labourers,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  were  of  the 
order  of  Sh.  112  for  all  major  towns,  the  level  in  Nairobi  being 
about  Sh.  116. 


Statutory  minimum  wages  payable  to  unskilled  labour  in  the  nine 
urban  areas  of  the  Colony  were  kept  under  review  and  as  from 
1st  January,  1958,  some  increases  were  made  in  three  of  these  areas 
to  meet  local  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  house  allowances  for 
men  aged  21  years  and  over  were  increased  by  Sh.  2/50  per  month 
in  all  nine  areas.  With  effect  from  1st  June,  1958,  the  statutory  mini¬ 
mum  wages  of  adult  males  were  increased  by  Sh.  5  per  month  in 
furtherance  of  the  Government’s  policy  of  progressively  increasing 
these  wages  to  a  level  which  will  enable  African  employees  to  maintain 
their  families  (at  present  largely  living  in  the  rural  areas)  in  the  urban 
communities.  The  Wages  Advisory  Board  met  again  later  in  the  year 
to  consider  whether  these  wages  should  be  advanced  further  but  it 
was  decided  by  the  Government  that,  owing  to  the  economic  situation 
and  the  downward  trend  of  commodity  prices,  there  should  be  no 
further  wage  increase  for  the  time  being.  As  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
therefore,  the  statutory  minimum  wages  in  force  were  as  follows:  — 


Area 

Male  Empl 
21  Years 

oyees  Aged 
and  Over 

Other  Employees 

i 

Basic 

Minimum 

Wage 

(per  Month) 

Minimum 
Housing 
Allowance 
(per  Month) 

Basic 

Minimum 

Wage 

(per  Month) 

Minimum 
Housing 
Allowance 
(per  Month) 

Sh. 

cts. 

Sh. 

cts. 

Sh. 

cts. 

Sh.  cts. 

Eldoret 

90 

00 

21 

00 

75 

00 

12  00 

Kisumu 

87 

50 

17 

00 

72 

50 

9  00 

Kitale 

87 

50 

15 

50 

72 

50 

8  00 

Mombasa 

87 

00 

21 

00 

72 

00 

12  00 

Nairobi 

90 

00 

22 

50 

75 

00 

13  00 

Nakuru 

88 

50 

18 

50 

73 

50 

10  00 

Nanyuki 

88 

00 

19 

50 

73 

00 

11  00 

Nyeri 

87 

50 

19 

50 

72 

50 

11  00 

Thika 

90 

50 

19 

50 

75 

50 

11  00 
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After  the  increases  in  wages  awarded  to  dock  workers  in  Mombasa 
by  an  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  the  end  of  1957,  the  wage  rates  of  this 
class  of  worker  remained  unchanged  throughout  1958,  but  average 
earnings  rose  appreciably  owing  to  continued  improvements  in  labour 
utilization;  unskilled  labourers  in  the  docks  generally  earned  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  Sh.  200  per  month.  An  Arbitration  Tribunal 
awarded  bus  service  workers  in  Nairobi  increases  ranging  from  Sh.  4 
to  Sh.  7  on  their  monthly  rates  of  pay.  Similar  workers  in  Mombasa 
obtained  an  increase  of  Sh.  12  per  month  as  a  result  of  conciliation  in 
a  trade  dispute.  Railway  workers  stood  to  gain  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent  on  wage  rates  in  the  lower  grades,  provided  that  they  agreed  to 
a  reduction  of  annual  paid  leave  from  22  days  to  14  days  per  year; 
the  Railway  African  Union  rejected  this  condition,  but  six  months  later 
obtained  a  wage  increase  of  Sh.  4  per  month  for  these  categories. 

Possible  methods  of  fixing  statutory  minimum  wages  for  rural 
areas  and  the  agricultural  and  plantation  industries  were  discussed 
by  the  Government  with  organizations  of  employers  and  workers. 
The  matter  was  still  under  consideration  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Average  monthly  engagement  rates  in  rural  areas  were  of  the  order 
of  Sh.  62,  but  average  wages  (inclusive  of  the  value  of  rations)  in 
agriculture  and  the  plantation  industries  were  frequently  well  above 
this  level,  particularly  on  tea  and  sisal  estates. 

Wage  rates  of  workers  in  the  Motor  Engineering,  Road  Transport, 
Tailoring  and  Garment  Making,  and  Baking  trades  were  increased 
on  the  recommendation  of  Wages  Councils  for  those  industries  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  By  Wages  Regulation  Order,  tailors  and  garment 
makers  obtained  an  increase  in  statutory  minimum  wages  of  5.3  per 
cent  over  the  rates  fixed  in  1955,  and  road  transport  workers  obtained 
an  increase  of  per  cent  on  statutory  minimum  wages  in  the  Nairobi 
area,  while  statutory  wages  were  applied  for  the  first  time  in  this 
industry  to  the  other  major  towns  and  all  rural  areas.  Statutory 
minimum  wages  and  other  conditions  of  employment  were  also 
brought  into  force  for  the  first  time  in  the  Motor  Engineering  and 
Baking,  Biscuit  making  and  Flour  Confectionery  trades.  No  change 
was  made  during  the  year  to  the  Wages  Regulation  Order  affecting  the 
Hotel  and  Catering  trades. 

Vocational  Training 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  training  either  as  indentured 
apprentices  or  artisan  trainees  during  the  year  was  1,953;  of  these 
1,000  received  their  training  at  the  Government  technical  and  trades 
schools.  As  an  adjunct,  the  Government  operates  a  system  of  trade 
testing,  mainly  to  assist  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
formal  training  to  acquire  some  status  as  artisans  and  to  strive  for 
higher  qualifications.  Successful  candidates  are  granted  certificates  of 
competency  in  their  various  trades.  A  total  of  1,764  such  tests  were 
carried  out  during  1958. 
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The  Labour  Department  continued  to  operate  the  system  of 
Training  Within  Industry  for  Supervisors”.  A  total  of  466  supervisors 
received  this  form  of  training  during  the  year.  Ten  persons  (including 
one  African)  qualified  locally  as  “T.W.I.”  Trainers.  Two  special  resi¬ 
dential  courses  of  one  month’s  duration  were  held  by  the  Department 
for  selected  African  Supervisors.  Each  of  these  courses  was  the  first 
of  its  kind,  one  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  was  conducted  in  Swahili, 
and  the  other  because  it  was  devoted  entirely  to  agricultural  headmen 
and  was  held  in  a  farming  centre. 


Hours  of  Work 

The  hours  of  work  in  the  towns  of  Kenya  conform  closely  to 
those  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  industry  and  the  distributive  trades 
the  normal  hours  are  between  45  and  50  per  week.  A  42|-hour  week 
is  usual  in  commercial  offices.  Government  employees  work  a  40-hour 
week. 

There  continues  to  be  little  uniformity  in  the  hours  of  work  of 
rural  labour.  On  many  farms  and  estates  a  labourer  often  finishes 
his  work  at  midday.  Except  at  peak  periods  such  as  harvest  time, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
agricultural  labour  force  works  a  full  8-hour  day. 

Under  the  Employment  of  Women,  Young  Persons  and  Children 
Ordinance,  women  and  young  persons  may  not  be  employed  before 
6.30  a.m.  or  after  6.30  p.m.,  in  any  industrial  undertaking,  but  certain 
exceptions  are  allowed,  and  the  Minister  for  Education,  Labour  and 
Lands  may  authorize  extensions  of  these  hours  subject  to  prescribed 
conditions.  In  certain  urban  areas,  shop  hours  legislation  is  in  force 
prescribing  the  maximum  daily  and  weekly  hours  of  shop  assistants; 
in  Mombasa,  the  weekly  hours  are  limited  to  49  exclusive  of  meal 
intervals,  while  in  Nairobi  and  other  towns  the  maximum  is  50  hours 
inclusive  of  meal  intervals. 

Wages  Councils  help  to  standardize  working  hours  by  fixing 
wage  rates  for  a  normal  working  week  and  providing  for  overtime 
payment.  In  this  way,  a  45-hour  week  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  working  week  for  the  tailoring,  garment  making  and 
associated  trades,  while  a  48-hour  week  has  been  adopted  for  the  road 
transport  industry.  Yet  another  factor  helping  to  standardize  working 
hours  has  been  the  setting  up  of  joint  negotiating  bodies  within 
industry. 


Cost  of  Living 

The  Nairobi  cost  of  living  index  (excluding  rent)  measures  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  standard  of  living  prevailing  among  European 
Civil  Servants  with  a  basic  salary  of  less  than  £500  in  1947.  A  new 
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survey  in  1952  confirmed  in  general  the  previously  existing  weights. 
Prices  are  collected  from  84  representative  dealers  for  200  articles. 
As  indicated  by  the  statistics  given  below  the  Average  Weighted  Index 
of  all  groups  showed  little  change  during  the  year  1958. 


The  Nairobi  Cost  of  Living  Index  (Excluding  Rent) 
(Base:  August,  1939  =  100) 


Date 

Food,  Drink  and 
Tobacco 

Clothing  and 
Footwear 

Household 

Domestic  Servants 
Wages 

Transport 

Pharmaceutical 

Products 

Amusements 

Papers  and 

Periodicals 

1 

Miscellaneous 

Average  weighted  j 

index  of  all  groups  ‘ 

1957— 

31st  December  .. 

300 

272 

265 

415 

222 

153 

171 

158 

264 

288 

1958— 

28th  February  . . 

299 

271 

266 

420 

222 

152 

173 

158 

268 

288 

15th  June 

296 

272 

265 

428 

222 

155 

174 

169 

268 

289 

15th  October 

295 

273 

265 

439 

223 

157 

174 

188 

268 

290 

1 5th  December  . . 

292 

274 

262 

432 

223 

158 

174 

188 

267 

288 

The  average  retail  prices  of  certain  goods  in  Nairobi  as  at  mid- 
December,  1958,  are  set  out  below:  — 


Article 

-  ,  V  ,  "  ‘  .... 

Unit 

. 

Price 

Maize  flour,  Posho 

1  lb. 

Sh.  cts. 

0  30 

Bread,  White  loaf  . . 

» » 

0  75 

Butter 

*  5 

3  40 

Coffee,  J,G.  . . 

5  5 

8  11 

Tea,  Brooke  Bond  Green  Label  . . 

5.5 

5  90 

Sugar 

5  5 

0  58 

Beef,  Sirloin  “Good  Average  Quality”  Grade  * . 

5  5 

2  49 

Mutton,  Leg,  Grade  “B” . 

5  5 

2  83 

Potatoes 

,  • 

5  5 

0  20 

Cabbage 

>> 

0  28 

Milk,  delivered  in  sealed  bottles . . 

1  pt. 

0  60 

Eggs,  1st  Grade  . . 

1  doz. 

4  41 

Beer — E.A.,  ex-bottle 

1  bottle 

1  66 

Cigarettes,  E.A.  Clipper . 

Pkt.  of  50 

4  15 

Khaki  drill — Stockport  . . 

1  yd. 

5  25 

Dress  Material — Tobralco .  .... 

5  5 

8  58 

Handkerchiefs,  Gents,  Pyramid  . . 

1  doz. 

44  14 

Paraffin 

4  gal.  tin 

14  01 

Petrol  . . 

1  gal. 

3  77 
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Work  of  the  Labour  Department 

The  main  function  of  the  Labour  Department  is  to  administer  the 
Colony’s  labour  laws;  its  duties  include  the  inspection  of  all  under¬ 
takings  where  labour  is  employed;  enforcement  of  statutory  minimum 
wages;  improvement  of  standards  of  housing,  feeding  and  other 
welfare  services;  factory  inspection,  with  special  reference  to  safety 
and  health  hazards;  control  of  squatter  cultivation  and  stock  grazing; 
the  issue  of  licences  to  recruit  labour;  repatriation  of  workers;  advice 
to  workers’  and  employers’  organizations;  the  promotion  of  joint 
negotiating  machinery  and  collective  bargaining;  conciliation  in  trade 
disputes  and  in  disputes  between  individual  workers  and  employers; 
recovery  of  workmen’s  compensation;  registration  of  provident  fund 
and  pension  schemes;  trade  testing  of  artisans;  supervision  and  control 
of  apprenticeship;  Training  Within  Industry  for  Supervisors  (T.W.I.); 
the  operation  of  employment  services,  the  maintenance  of  African 
employment  records  and  the  production  of  employment  statistics;  the 
registration  of  persons  of  all  races,  and  their  fingerprint  classification; 
and  the  carrying  out  of  an  annual  labour  census  of  domestic  servants. 
The  annual  census  of  the  remainder  of  the  labour  force  is  carried 
out  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  East  Africa  High  Commission. 

A  wages  inspectorate  has  been  built  up  and  there  are  now  11 
posts  for  wages  inspectors  in  the  Department;  their  duties  cover  the 
enforcement  of  statutory  minimum  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment. 


Industrial  Relations 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Labour 
Department  is  to  encourage,  and  assist  in,  the  development  of 
machinery  for  joint  consultation  and  negotiation  between  employers 
and  labour.  Early  in  1958,  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  this  development 
when  the  Association  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Employers  and  the 
Kenya  Federation  of  Labour  concluded  an  agreement  on  the  demar¬ 
cation  and  grouping  of  industries,  for  the  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining  and  employer  and  worker  organization.  The  agreement 
envisaged  a  whole  series  of  new  joint  industrial  councils,  and  ack¬ 
nowledged  the  value  of  joint  staff  or  works  committees  at  the  level  of 
the  undertaking,  while  the  employers  indicated  readiness  to  recognize 
trade  unions  conforming  to  the  new  demarcations. 

Five  industries  continued  to  be  covered  by  statutory  wages  coun¬ 
cils,  one  of  which  was  in  process  of  establishing  regional  joint 
industrial  councils.  The  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Mombasa 
Docks  industry,  the  All-Line  Joint  Consultative  Council  of  the  East 
African  Railways  and  Harbours  Administration,  and  Civil  Service 
Whitley  machinery  for  the  Kenya  Government  and  departments  of 
the  East  Africa  High  Commission  negotiated  many  changes  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  service  during  the  year.  Employer  and  worker  unions  in 
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the  printing  trade  still  preferred  to  regulate  conditions  by  ad  hoc 
bargaining.  Altogether,  more  than  one-third  of  the  Colony  s  labour 
force  has  its  working  conditions  regulated  either  by  these  means,  or 
by  the  70  joint  bodies  operating  in  individual  undertakings. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  foster  a  sound  trade  union 
movement.  Twelve  more  trade  unions  were  registered  during  the  year, 
and  one  ceased  to  exist.  At  31st  December,  1958,  the  total  number  of 
unions  registered  under  the  Trade  Unions  Ordinance  was  42,  of  which 
33  were  employees’  unions  and  nine  employers  unions.  Seventeen 
African  employee  trade  unions  are  affiliated  to  the  Kenya  Federation 
of  Labour,  which  is  itself  affiliated  to  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions  (I.C.F.T.U.).  Most  trade  unions  also  have 
affiliations  with  the  appropriate  international  federations  in  their 
particular  industries  or  occupations. 

The  Association  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Employers  con¬ 
tinued  actively  to  promote  employer  organization,  securing  a  merger 
with  the  Mombasa  and  Coast  Province  Employers’  Association  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  form  the  “Federation  of  Kenya  Employers”.  These 
employers  sponsored  a  study  course  at  the  Royal  "technical  College 
of  East  Africa  for  senior  managerial  staff  on  the  subject  of  industrial 
relations;  in  response  to  demand  the  College  also  provided  seminars 
for  branch  managers  on  Financial  Control  and  Personnel  Management. 

Efforts  to  raise  the  standards  of  internal  administration  of  trade 
unions  continued.  An  Assistant  Registrar  of  Trade  Unions  works 
almost  full  time  on  trade  union  accounts,  and  there  are  six  specialist 
officers  in  the  Industrial  Relations  Section  of  the  Labour  Department 
who  advise  unions  in  this  matter,  apart  from  their  duties  as  mediators 
in  industrial  disputes.  Two  courses  on  industrial  relations  and  trade 
unionism  were  run  by  the  Labour  Department  during  the  latter 
of  the  year,  and  were  attended  by  a  total  of  47  Africans. 

Certain  categories  of  employer  and  employee  organizations  are 
not  required  to  register  under  the  Trade  Unions  Ordinance,  even 
though  they  may  concern  themselves  with  labour  matters.  The  Civil 
Service  Staff  Associations,  which  raise  funds  only  to  cover  office 
expenses,  fall  within  those  categories.  Employer  organizations  such 
as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Kenya  National  Farmers’  Union, 
and  the  Coffee  and  Sisal  Boards,  although  not  trade  unions  in  the 
accepted  sense,  include  labour  subjects  within  their  terms  of  reference 
and  are  consulted  by  the  Government  on  matters  likely  to  affect  their 
interests. 

Labour  Disputes  and  Their  Settlement 

The  96  labour  disputes  resulting  in  stoppages  of  work  involved  a 
total  of  21,395  workers  and  the  loss  of  59,096  man-days.  Three- 
quarters  of  this  loss  of  man-days  was  due  to  a  few  major  strikes  in 
Mombasa  Docks  and  certain  Admiralty  establishments.  Most  of  the 
strikes  occurred  in  manufacturing  industries  (23),  agriculture  (21)  and 
building  and  construction  (13). 
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The  two  major  strikes  among  Mombasa  dockworkers,  lasting  for 
four  days  in  June  and  nine  days  in  September-October,  involved  totals 
of  between  3,600  and  4,400  men  per  day.  In  each  dispute  the  Dock- 
workers’  Union  alleged  victimization  of  a  workman  and  demanded 
removal  of  certain  supervisors,  although  the  generality  of  workers  had 
only  a  confused  notion  of  what  the  strikes  were  about.  The  strikes 
in  Admiralty  establishments  involved  about  500  men  on  each  occasion 
and  lasted  for  four  days  in  July  and  ten  days  in  October;  the  principal 
ground  was  delay  in  dealing  with  demands  for  wage  increases  and 
in  granting  recognition  to  the  Transport  and  Allied  Workers’  Union. 
Passenger  bus  services  were  affected  by  a  two-day  strike  by  290  men 
in  Nairobi,  in  July,  and  a  five-day  strike  by  165  men  in  Mombasa, 
in  October.  The  Nairobi  bus  strike  was  against  an  arbitration  award 
which  the  men’s  union  had  accepted  and  most  of  the  strikers  were 
consequently  prosecuted  and  fined;  that  in  Mombasa  was  over  a 
trade  union  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  a  supervisor. 

The  machinery  of  the  Essential  Services  (Arbitration)  Ordinance 
and  the  Trade  Disputes  (Arbitration  and  Enquiry)  Ordinance  was 
invoked  23  times.  Of  those  disputes  involving  essential  services,  two 
were  finally  settled  by  compulsory  arbitration,  two  were  settled  by 
conciliation,  four  were  withdrawn  by  the  trade  unions  concerned,  and 
the  Government  declined  to  impose  arbitration  in  three  cases  where 
conciliation  attempts  had  failed.  Among  the  disputes  involving  other 
services,  one  was  settled  by  conciliation,  arbitration  was  refused  by  the 
employers  in  five  cases  after  conciliation  had  failed,  two  cases  were 
withdrawn  by  the  unions  concerned,  and  four  cases  were  inconclusive. 


In  the  following  table,  the  1958  figures  for  stoppages  of  work  are 
compared  with  those  for  the  two  previous  years:  — 


Year 

* 

Number  of 
Stoppages 

Number  of 
Workers  Involved 

Man-days 

Lost 

1956 

38 

5,173 

28,230 

1957 

67* 

21,809 

23,675 

1958 

96 

21,395 

59,096 

( *Note . — One  of  the  strikes  in  1957  spread  to  ten  other  under¬ 
takings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  but  has  been  classed  as  one 
incident.) 


Employment  Services 

The  Government  maintained  public  employment  offices  for  work¬ 
seekers  and  employers  of  all  races  at  23  centres  during  1958.  In 
Nairobi,  a  woman  Labour  Officer  at  the  Central  Employment  Office 
dealt  with  African  women  and  juveniles  seeking  work  in  the  City, 
while  the  East  Africa  Women’s  League  continued  to  run,  with  official 
support,  its  “Helping  Hand”  and  Employment  Bureau  for  European 
and  Asian  women. 
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There  was  an  increase  of  4,500  in  the  number  of  African  work¬ 
seekers  using  the  Employment  Offices,  whilst  the  number  of  notified 
vacancies  available  for  Africans  dropped  by  2,950,  Out  of  93,300 
Africans  applying  for  employment,  52,800  were  placed  and  most  of 
the  remainder  were  believed  to  have  found  work  elsewhere  on  their 
own  initiative.  The  ratio  of  placings  to  orders  was  88  per  cent  for 
1958. 

Asian  applicants  at  Employment  Offices  numbered  300  more  than 
during  the  previous  year.  Vacancies  notified  for  Asians,  however,  fell 
to  337  compared  with  1,975  applicants  and  only  256  placings.  There 
were  only  six  vacancies  remaining  unfilled  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Registrations  by  European  workseekers,  principally  at  the  Nairobi 
Employment  Office,  increased  by  317  to  a  total  of  1,060  for  the  year. 
The  figures  for  orders  and  placings  differed  considerably,  being  404 
and  271.  At  the  East  Africa  Women’s  League’s  bureau,  the  number 
of  order  fell  by  188  to  1,263  and  the  numbers  using  the  bureau  by 
256  to  1,424,  but  the  number  of  placings  remained  fairly  constant 
at  617. 

The  general  picture  for  the  year  was  that  there  were  97,800 
applications  as  compared  with  61,900  orders;  4,900  more  workseekers 
used  the  Employment  Offices  than  during  1957  but  there  were  3,400 
less  vacancies.  For  the  first  time,  there  was  a  surplus  of  craftsmen  and 
other  skilled  workers,  particularly  in  the  building  trades.  Retrench¬ 
ment  in  the  towns,  and  the  slackening  in  the  acute  demand  for  labour 
generally,  have  increased  the  numbers  of  persons  applying  direct  to 
employers  for  jobs.  Weekly  broadcasts  for  Africans,  notifying  vacancies 
and  giving  hints  on  how  to  obtain  employment,  continued  and  were 
much  appreciated  by  employers  and  employees. 

Factory  Inspection 

As  at  3 1  st  December,  1958,  the  total  number  of  premises  regis¬ 
tered  under  the  Factories  Ordinance  was  4,975,  an  increase  of  290 
on  the  1957  figure.  While  this  was  a  much  bigger  increase  than  that 
recorded  in  1957,  it  would  be  unwise  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  there 
has  been  any  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  industrial  development.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  was  found  possible  to  post  a  second 
Inspector  to  the  Central  and  Southern  Provinces  and  Nairobi  Extra- 
Provincial  District  and  in  consequence,  a  large  number  of  unregistered 
factories,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  were  discovered. 
Development  in  light  secondary  industries  has  continued  but  at  a 
somewhat  slower  rate.  In  general,  it  has  been  a  period  of  cautious 
advance  for  many  factory  occupiers — this  is,  of  course,  only  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  trade  recession  experienced  in  the  Colony. 
The  number  of  factories  classified  by  major  industrial  group  is  given  in 
the  table  below. 

Inspectors  of  Factories  are  stationed  at  Nairobi,  Nakuru  and 
Mombasa  and  from  these  centres  carry  out  inspections  in  the  various 
provinces.  The  headquarters  of  the  Inspectorate  is  in  Nairobi  where 
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the  Chief  Inspector  is  assisted  by  a  Specialist  Engineering  Inspector. 
During  the  year,  Inspectors  carried  out  2,143  inspections  of  factories 
and  made  575  visits  to  factories  for  special  purposes.  In  addition,  96 
visits  to  other  places  under  the  Factories  Ordinance,  i.e.  non-factory 
premises  using  steam  boilers  or  hoists  and  lifts,  were  made. 

Accident  investigation  took  up  a  large  part  of  Inspectors’  time. 
Of  the  1,111  reported  factory  accidents  (eight  of  them  fatal)  191  were 
investigated.  Power-driven  machinery  accounted  for  approximately 
one-third  of  the  accidents — an  unduly  high  proportion  indicating  that 
much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  safeguarding  of  machinery. 

Three  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  accidents  were 
reported  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Ordinance  (Cap.  119), 
during  the  year  and  compensation  amounting  to  £73,757  was  recovered 
on  behalf  of  injured  workmen  (or  in  fatal  cases,  their  dependants)  by 
the  Labour  Department. 


Industrial  Group 

Factories 

with 

Mechanical 

Power 

Factories 

without 

Mechanical 

Power 

Total 

Agriculture  and  Livestock  Production 

Food  manufacturing  industries,  except 

441 

26 

467 

beverage  industries 

357 

50 

407 

Beverage  industries  . . 

45 

10 

55 

Tobacco  manufacture 

3 

2 

5 

Manufacture  of  textiles 

Manufacture  of  footwear,  other  wearing 

5 

1 

6 

apparel,  and  made-up  textile  goods 
Manufactures  of  wood  and  cork,  except 

130 

1,531 

1,661 

manufacture  of  furniture  .  . 

376 

79 

455 

Manufacture  of  furniture  and  fixtures 

198 

81 

279 

Manufacture  of  paper  and  paper  products.  . 

6 

— 

6 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industires  .  . 
Manufacture  of  leather  and  leather  products, 

72 

1 

73 

except  footwear 

9 

3 

12 

Manufacture  of  rubber  products  . . 
Manufacture  of  chemicals  and  chemical 

15 

2 

17 

products  .  .  . .  . . 

Manufacture  of  non-metallic  mineral  pro- 

63 

24 

87 

ducts,  except  products  of  petroleum 

54 

14 

68 

Basic  metal  industries 

Manufacture  of  metal  products,  except 

1 

1 

machinery  and  transport  equipment 
Manufacture  of  machinery,  except  electrical 

97 

60 

157 

machinery 

Manufacture  of  electrical  machinery,  appara- 

168 

13 

181 

tus,  appliances  and  supplies 

49 

11 

60 

Manufacture  of  transport  equipment 

421 

221 

642 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

69 

96 

165 

Electricity,  gas  and  steam 

28 

— 

28 

Water  and  sanitary  services  . . 

45 

— 

45 

Personal  services 

35 

63 

98 

Total  All  Industries  and  Services 

2,687 

2,288 

4,975 

Note. — Factories  engaged  in  repair  work  are  classified  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  group  according  to  the  type  of  product  repaired. 
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Immigration 

In  1958,  76,240  persons  arrived,  as  against  75,257  in  1957;  of 
these  persons,  the  number  of  Europeans  and  Asians  in  permanent  or 
semi-permanent  immigration  categories,  including  dependants,  were :  — 

Europeans  Asians 

1958  .  2,818  3,714 

1957  .  3,148  4,326 

The  remainder  included  returning  residents,  those  in  transit  and 
businessmen. 


CHAPTER  3 — FINANCE  AND  TAXATION 


Revenue  and  Expenditure 

The  Colony’s  financial  year  runs  from  1st  July,  to  30th  June. 

Schedules  of  revenue  and  expenditure  under  the  main  Heads 
for  1956/57  and  1957/58  are  set  out  in  Appendices  1  and  2.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  ten-year  period 
(9j  years)  ending  30th  June,  1958,  is  at  Appendix  3. 

The  following  statements  give  a  comparison  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1956/57  and  1957/58.  Expenditure  is  shown  in  two 
parts:  the  first  relates  to  ordinary  expenditure  and  the  second  to 
expenditure  incurred  from  the  Development  Fund. 


Net  Revenue 


1956/57 

£ 

Tax  Revenue .  26,281,838 

Assistance  from  U.K.  Government  4,000,000 

All  Other  Revenue .  2,511,119 


1957/58 

£ 

27,179,503 

3,000,000 

3,249,189 


Total 


£32,792,957  £33,428,692 


Net  Expenditure 


£ 

Departmental  Expenditure  . .  . .  26,043,262 

Contribution  to  Emergency  Fund  . .  7,500,000 

Contribution  to  High  Commission 

Services .  1,138,338 


£ 

27,459,549 

4,300,000 

1,530,753 


£34,681,600  £33,290,302 


Total 
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Development  Expenditure 


(, Including  the  Swynnerton  Plan) 


1956/57 

1957/58 

Projects  under: 

£ 

£ 

Chief  Secretary  . . 

125,902 

134,200 

Minister  for  Legal  Affairs  (Judicial)  . . 

19,060 

5,535 

Minister  for  Finance  and  Development 

96,068 

140,155 

Minister  for  African  Affairs 

Minister  for  Agriculture,  Animal  Hus- 

157,642 

280,432 

bandry  and  Water  Resources 

2,897,158 

2,440,400 

Minister  for  Internal  Security  and  Defence 
Minister  for  Local  Government,  Health 

880,536 

548,193 

and  Housing 

Minister  for  Education,  Labour  and 

818,715 

723,270 

Lands 

Minister  for  Forest  Development,  Game 

967,978 

867,335 

and  Fisheries  . . 

101,123 

92,007 

Minister  for  Commerce  and  Industry  . . 

699,757 

1,113,269 

Minister  for  Works 

1,368,938 

1 ,454,249 

Minister  for  Community  Development 

48,943 

64,817 

Total  . .  . .  £ 

8,181,820 

7,863,862 

Statement  of  Funded  Debt  of  Colony  as  at  30th  June,  1958 


Period 

Amount  of 
Issue 

Rate  of 
Interest 

Price  of 
Issue 

Redeemable 

£ 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

1930 

3,400,000* 

4} 

98i- 

1961-71 

1933 

305,600 

3} 

98* 

1957-67 

1936 

375,000 

3 

100 

1956-61 

1945 

600,000 

3 

100 

1970-75 

1946f  .. 

1,820,000 

2* 

99 

1971-76 

1948f  .. 

3,710,000 

2} 

99 

1 965-70 

1951 

6,070,000 

3* 

100 

1973-78 

1952  .. 

6,115,000 

4} 

99} 

1971-78 

1953 

6,5 10, 000 J 

4} 

100 

1971-78 

1954 

2,925,000 

4 

100 

1960-61 

1955 

2,500,000 

5 

99 

1970-72 

1956 

4,225,000 

5 

96 

1978-82 

1957 

2,500,000 

H 

98* 

1976-80 

1957 

1,250,000 

6 i 

97 

1972-74 

1958 

1,000,000 

6 

100 

1963-65 

£ 

43,305,600 

1 

i 

♦Partly  to  account  of  E.A.R.  &  H.  Administration. 
fConversion  Loan  to  account  of  E.A.R.  &  H.  Administration. 
JThis  issue  was  made  as  an  extension  of  the  1952  Loan. 


Sinking  Fund  contributions  are  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent.  The 
Sinking  Fund  contribution  in  respect  of  the  £600,000  loan  is  at 
2  per  cent.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  sinking  fund  in  respect  of  the 
1954  loan. 

Allocation  of  Public  Debt  and  Annual  Charges 

The  figures  showing  the  position  will  be  found  in  Appendix  4. 


Stamp  Duties 

The  revenue  from  stamp  duties  collected  by  the  Department  of 
Lands  during  the  financial  year  1957/58,  was  £598,401,  as  compared 
with  £625,906  for  the  year  1956/57. 

The  amount  collected  in  respect  of  Revenue  Stamps  was  £99,333, 
as  compared  with  £88,538  for  1956-1957. 

The  principal  sources  of  duty  were:  — 


(a)  Transfers  of  Land  . 

(b)  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes 

(c)  Company  Share  Capital . 

(d)  Grants  and  Leases 

(e)  Mortgages  and  Debentures 

(/)  Shares  Transfers  . .  . .  . . 

(g)  Insurance  Policies 

(h)  Cheques . 

( / )  Revenue  Stamps 


Customs  and  Excise 

The  structure  of  the  senior  officer  establishment  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  much  needed  adjustment  during  1958.  The  creation  of  four 
posts  in  the  new  grade  of  Principal  Collector  combined  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  Collector  posts,  strengthened 
the  administrative  cadre  of  the  department. 

During  the  year  three  additional  Chief  Preventive  Officers  were 
appointed — two  by  recruitment  from  the  United  Kingdom  Customs 
and  one  by  local  promotion— for  service  at  the  international  Customs 
airports  of  Nairobi,  Dar  es  Salaam  and  Entebbe. 

In  the  1955  report  and  again  in  the  1957  report  reference  was 
made  to  the  urgent  need  of  proper  and  adequate  custom  house 
accommodation.  The  year  1958  saw  considerable  progress.  A  start 
was  made  on  the  new  Customs  House  at  Mombasa  in  June  and 
completion  is  expected  in  August,  1959.  Plans  are  being  developed 
for  the  construction  of  new  customs  posts  and  the  reconstruction  of 
a  number  of  existing  ones.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  either  beyond 


1957/58 

1956/57 

£ 

£ 

155,977 

223,682 

79.345 

69,470 

39,748 

49,837 

15,764 

26,671 

33,276 

24,791 

32,175 

23,797 

7,254 

6,306 

124,227 

104,016 

99,333 

88,538 
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lepair  or  unsuitable  having  regard  to  modern  accommodation 
standards,  the  increased  flow  of  commercial  traffic,  and  the  greater 
volume  of  official  business  to  be  conducted. 

The  building  in  Mombasa  of  seven  senior  staff  houses  was  com¬ 
menced  in  March  and  all  of  them  were  completed  and  handed  over 
for  occupation  by  early  December.  Negotiations  were  also  started  to 
secure  the  allocation  of  further  suitable  sites  in  Mombasa  for  the 
erection  of  additional  housing  in  view  of  staff  increases. 

A  revised  Customs  Tariff  was  introduced  in  Kenya,  Uganda  and 
Tanganyika  on  8th  May,  1958,  for  the  purposes  of — 

(a)  producing  additional  revenue; 

(b)  removing  anomalies  by  adopting  a  consistent  pattern  of  rates; 

(c)  achieving  greater  administrative  simplicity  and  certainty  for  the 

convenience  of  the  public; 

0 d)  exempting  the  largest  possible  range  of  producers’  materials, 
implements  and  tools  in  order  to  encourage  local  industry 
and  development. 

In  particular  regard  to  ( b )  the  revision  was  based  on  a  rate  structure 
embodying  a  general  rate  of  22  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  general 
assisted  rate  of  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  a  protective  rate  of 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  existing  special  rates  of  specific  and 
ad  valorem  duties  on  certain  goods  such  as  spirits,  tobacco  goods, 
toilet  preparations,  motor  vehicles  and  piece-goods  were  retained. 

On  1st  July  certain  amendments  to  the  Customs  Management 
Act  came  into  operation.  They  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
legal  definition  of  the  value  for  Customs  purposes  of  goods  imported 
into  East  Africa  in  line  with  that  adopted  by  the  Convention  on 
Valuation  for  Customs  Purposes.  This  Convention  was  opened  for 
signature  at  Brussels  in  1950  and  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  have  subscribed  to  it.  The 
system  of  valuation  is  similar  to  that  in  operation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  since  1932,  and  the  main  practical  feature  is  the  certification 
of  the  ordinary  commercial  invoices  by  the  importer  on  a  statutory 
form  of  declaration.  Invoices  on  a  prescribed  form,  hitherto  a  legal 
requirement  of  long  standing  for  ad  valorem  duty  imports  into  East 
Africa,  are  no  longer  necessary. 

This  new  legislation  has  enabled  the  Department’s  Investigation 
and  Valuation  Branch  to  proceed  speedily  with  the  very  important 
task  of  making  full  investigation  into  non-open  market  terms  of  trad¬ 
ing  between  East  African  importers  and  their  foreign  suppliers,  and 
determining  what  adjustment,  if  any,  in  the  prices  charged  is  necessary 
to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  defined  value  for  Customs  purposes. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  the  Branch  was  extremely 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  these  enquiries  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
almost  1,500  bases  of  value  had  been  established  and  notified  to 
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importers,  in  cases  where  import  transactions  were  not  of  an 
independent  purchaser / supplier  class  and  of  a  truly  “open  market” 
character.  During  the  year  the  Branch,  which  first  began  its  activities 
at  Mombasa,  transferred  its  headquarters  to  Nairobi  as  the  Head 
Offices  of  a  considerable  number  of  importing  firms  are  concentrated 
there.  The  move  proved  advantageous  and  after  consolidation  of  the 
Branch’s  headquarters  at  Nairobi  section  offices  were  opened  at 
Kampala  and  Dar  es  Salaam.  The  section  office  at  Mombasa  was  given 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  and  expanding  a  card  index  system 
intended  in  the  course  of  time  to  cover  imports  into  the  whole  of 
East  Africa.  Considerably  in  excess  of  £12,500  was  collected  by  the 
Branch  during  the  year  as  arrears  arising  out  of  bases  of  value  for 
import  consignments  established  by  the  Branch. 

In  the  protection  of  revenue  and  in  the  maintenance  of  import 
and  export  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and  trade  controls,  for  the 
enforcement  of  which  the  department  is  responsible  in  Kenya,  Uganda 
and  Tanganyika,  34  court  prosecutions  were  undertaken  during  the 
year,  resulting  in  the  imposition  of  fines  totalling  nearly  £4,350.  A 
further  1 ,474  cases  were  compounded  departmentally  and  fines  amount¬ 
ing  to  £8,850  imposed.  During  the  same  period  820  seizures  were 
effected  involving  goods  of  a  value  of  over  £15,850. 

The  main  customs  duties  payable  on  goods  imported  into  the 
Colony  continued  to  be  at  the  rate  of  22  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with 
from  8th  May  an  assisted  rate  of  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  a 
protective  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Articles  such  as  potable 
spirits,  wines,  cigarettes,  beer,  manufactured  tobacco  and  perfumery 
are  subject  to  the  traditional  higher  specific  duties.  Exemption  from 
duty  is  provided  for  a  wide  range  of  goods  such  as  medicines, 
machinery,  road,  rail  and  water  transport  equipment,  coal  and  crude 
oil  fuel,  and  agricultural  and  mining  equipment. 

The  local  production  of  sugar,  cigarettes  and  cigars,  pipe  tobacco, 
beer  and  matches  is  subject  to  excise  duty,  and  the  licensed  manufac¬ 
turers  of  these  goods  within  the  Colony  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Department.  There  were  no  changes  in  the  rates 
of  excise  duty  during  1958. 

An  abridged  account  of  import  and  export  statistics  appears 
in  Appendix  6.  Full  details  of  revenue  collections  and  trade  statistics 
are  provided  in  the  annual  trade  reports  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and 
Tanganyika  published  by  the  East  African  Customs  and  Excise 
Department. 

Personal  Tax 

The  Personal  Tax  Ordinance,  1957,  which  repealed  the  African 
Poll  Tax  Ordinance,  the  Personal  Tax  Ordinance,  the  Poll  Tax 
(Northern  Frontier  District)  Ordinance,  and  the  African  Poll  Tax 
(Urban  Areas)  Ordinance  came  into  effect  on  1st  January,  1958. 
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This  Ordinance  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  Colony  a 
non-racial  graduated  tax  based  upon  the  annual  income  of  the  tax¬ 
payer  at  the  following  rates:  — 

Tax 
Sh.  cts. 

(a)  Individuals  whose  chargeable  income  does  not 

exceed  £120  p.a.  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  25  00 

( b )  Individuals  with  chargeable  income  exceeding 

£120  but  not  exceeding  £160  p.a.  . .  . .  50  00 

(c)  Individuals  with  chargeable  income  exceeding 

£160  but  not  exceeding  £200  p.a.  . .  . .  100  00 

(d)  Individuals  with  chargeable  income  exceeding 

£200  p.a.  .  150  00 

The  Minister  is  empowered  under  the  Ordinance  to  prescribe 
reduced  rates  for  certain  classes  of  persons  and  in  1958  a  considerable 
number  of  African  taxpayers  of  various  tribes  were  required  to  pay 
reduced  minimum  rates  of  tax  (ranging  from  Sh.  16  to  Sh.  20)  under 
Legal  Notice  No.  556  of  10th  December,  1957. 

Despite  the  short  period  (of  less  than  one  month  from  the  date 
of  assent  of  the  Ordinance,  2nd  December,  1957,  to  the  date  of  com¬ 
mencement,  1st  January,  1958)  allowed  for  the  preparation  and  the 
introduction  of  the  new  method  of  direct  taxation,  and  the  necessity 
to  assess  individual  taxpayers  of  all  races  on  the  basis  of  annual 
incomes,  considerable  success  was  achieved  in  collection  during  the 
first  year  of  operation.  A  total  of  £1,978,101  was  collected  from  all 
races  during  the  year  1958. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  Graduated  Personal  Tax,  arrears 
of  African  Poll  Tax  totalling  £82,642  and  Personal  Tax  (due  under 
the  repealed  Ordinance)  totalling  £31,967  were  collected  by  the 
Administration. 

The  Special  Tax  collectable  under  the  Special  Tax  (Temporary 
Provisions)  Ordinance,  1953,  from  all  adult  males  of  the  Kikuyu, 
Embu  and  Meru  tribes  resident  in  scheduled  areas  was  reduced  on 
1st  January,  1958,  from  Sh.  25  to  Sh.  15.  A  total  of  £161,520  was 
collected  from  this  tax  during  the  year. 

Income  Tax 

General 

Income  tax  is  charged  on  the  income  of  any  person  resident  in  the 
Territories  (i.e.,  Kenya,  Tanganyika  and  Uganda)  accruing  in,  derived 
from,  or  received  in  East  Africa.  It  is  also  charged  on  the  income  of 
nonresidents  accruing  in  or  derived  from  the  Territories. 

The  tax  is  based  on  the  income  of  the  calendar  year  (or  accounts 
year)  after  deduction  of  expenses  wholly  and  exclusively  incurred  in 
production  of  the  income.  In  addition  individuals  obtain  relief  for 
personal  allowances,  details  of  which  are  given  below. 
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Deductions 

In  addition  to  expenses  allowed  as  being  incurred  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  income,  various  other  types  of  expenditure,  specified  in 
the  Act,  may  be  deducted.  Chief  of  these  are  the  deductions  allowed 
for  various  classes  of  capital  expenditure  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
a  trade  or  business. 

These  classes,  and  the  methods  of  giving  relief  are — 

(a)  certain  buildings  and  structures  (mainly  industrial  buildings); 
an  optional  initial  deduction  of  10  per  cent  and  an  annual 
deduction,  generally  of  2  per  cent; 

(b)  plant  and  machinery:  an  optional  initial  deduction  of  20  per 

cent  and  wear  and  tear  depending  on  the  life  of  the 
machinery; 

(c)  mining  expenditure :  an  initial  deduction  of  40  per  cent  and 

the  balance  equally  over  the  next  six  years,  or  over  a  shorter 
period  if  the  life  of  the  mine  is  likely  to  be  less  than  seven 
years; 

(d)  farm  works:  20  per  cent  in  the  first  year,  10  per  cent  in  each 

of  the  next  eight  years;  clearing  and  planting  permanent 
crops :  an  option  to  have  the  allowance  when  the  expenditure 
is  incurred,  or  to  spread  it  over  the  life  of  the  crop; 

(e)  scientific  research :  equally  over  five  years. 


Personal  Allowances 

The  following  allowances  may  be  granted  to  resident  individuals. 
Allowances,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  are  also  available  to  certain 
classes  of  non-resident  individuals. 

(a)  Single  allowance— £225.  Where,  however,  the  individual  is  also 

entitled  to  a  child  allowance,  the  allowance  is  £450. 

(b)  Marriage  allowance — £500.  Where,  however,  the  individual’s 

total  income  exceeds  £500,  the  allowance  is  increased  by 
one-fifth  of  the  excess,  subject  to  a  maximum  allowance  of 
£700. 

(c)  Child  allowance — £120  for  the  first  child  and  £60  for  each  of 

the  next  three  children  maintained.  Where,  however,  the 
child’s  income  exceeds  £75  per  year  no  allowance  is  due. 

(d)  Education  allowance — up  to  a  maximum  of  £125  for  each  child 

or  £175  for  a  child  over  18  receiving  higher  education:  the 
allowance  varies  according  to  the  tuition  and  boarding  fees 
paid  for  each  child. 

(e)  Dependant  allowance — £60  or  the  amount  actually  spent  on 

maintenance,  whichever  is  the  less.  Where,  however,  the 
dependant’s  income  exceeds  £150  p.a.  no  allowance  may  be 
granted.  ' 
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(/)  Insurance  allowance — relief  is  given  for  Life  Assurance 
premiums  and  contributions  to  an  approved  pension  scheme, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  and  conditions.  In  general,  the 
first  £200  is  relieved  at  not  more  than  Sh.  5  in  the  £,  and 
any  balance  at  not  more  than  Sh.  2/50. 

(g)  Old-age  allowance — is  available  to — - 

(i)  men  over  65; 

(ii)  women  over  60. 

The  amount  of  the  allowance  is  £250,  reducing  by  £1  for 
every  £2  by  which  the  claimant’s  total  income  exceeds  the 
following  amounts:  — 

£ 

(i)  Single  persons  .  1,000 

(ii)  Single  persons  entitled  to  a  child  allowance  1,250 

(iii)  Married  couples  not  entitled  to  a  child 

allowance  .  .  ..  1,250 

(iv)  Married  couples  entitled  to  a  child  allowance  1,500 

Rates  of  Tax  for  Resident  Individuals 

The  tax  on  the  chargeable  income  of  an  individual  resident  in  East 
Africa  is:  — 
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In  the  Kenya  a  surcharge  of  75  cents  in  the  £  is  also  levied  on  the 
chargeable  income  exceeding  £800. 

Rates  of  Tax  for  Non-resident  Individuals 

The  tax  on  the  chargeable  income  of  any  non-resident  individual 

is — 

(a)  Sh.  2  in  the  £  on  the  first  £800; 

( b )  when  the  chargeable  income  exceeds  £800  the  rales  of  tax  are 

as  set  out  in  paragraph  5  above  for  chargeable  income  in 
excess  of  £800; 

(c)  where  the  income  is  accrued  in  or  derived  from  Kenya  there  is 

a  surcharge  as  for  resident  individuals. 
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Rates  of  Tax  for  all  Persons  ( e.g .,  Companies,  Trusts,  Etc.)  Other  Than 
Individuals 

Tax  is  charged  at  Sh.  5/50  in  the  £  of  total  income. 

Legislative  Changes 

The  East  African  Income  Tax  (Management)  Act,  1958,  became 
law  on  30th  December,  1958,  replacing  the  1952  Management  Act  and 
incorporating  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Coates  Commission 
of  Enquiry  on  Income  Tax. 

One  of  the  major  changes  was  the  introduction  of  an  undistributed 
income  tax.  The  previous  law  provided  for  the  assessment  of  60  per 
cent  of  a  “private”  company’s  profits  on  the  shareholders;  this  was 
replaced  by  an  assessment  of  a  proportion  of  the  undistributed  profits 
of  such  a  company  at  a  flat  rate.  Another  change  was  the  introduction 
of  deduction  for  premiums  on  approved  annuity  contracts  for  self- 
employed  persons,  and  more  generous  treatment  of  retirement  benefits 
generally. 

Further  Information 

Copies  of  the  new  Act  and  of  the  Territorial  Income  Tax  (Rates 
and  Allowances)  Ordinances  may  be  purchased  from  the  Government 
Printers  of  the  respective  Territories,  and  from  the  East  African 
Office,  Grand  Buildings,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C.2,  while 
information  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  Overseas  Territories  Income 
Tax  Office,  26,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  Victoria,  London,  S.W.l. 


Estate  Duty 

Estate  Duty,  which  is  levied  on  the  net  value  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons,  is  assessed  and  collected  by  the  Estate  Duty  Section 
of  the  Registrar-General’s  Department. 

Five  hundred  new  estates  were  assessed  during  the  year,  the  duty 
on  which  amounted  to  £396,663.  This  was  an  increase  of  126  per  cent 
over  the  1957  figure,  of  £175,487.  The  net  revenue  arising  from  Estate 
Duty,  after  deduction  of  the  amounts  refunded  during  the  year,  was 
£365,966. 


CHAPTER  4— CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

Currency 

The  standard  coin  is  the  East  African  shilling  (silver  and  cupro¬ 
nickel)  with  the  subsidiary  coinage  of  50  cents  (silver  and  cupro-nickel), 
10  cents,  5  cents  and  1  cent  (bronze).  100  cents  equals  one  shilling. 
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Notes  are  issued  in  demoninations  of  Sh.  10,000,  Sh.  1,000,  Sh.  200, 
Sh.  100,  Sh.  20,  Sh.  10  and  Sh.  5.  A  new  issue  of  Sh.  100  notes  was 
put  into  circulation  on  15-9-58. 

Most  accounts  are  kept  in  shillings,  though  the  Government 
converts  into  sterling  at  Sh.  20  to  the  pound  sterling.  Paper  currency 
and  shilling  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  50  cent  coins  up  to 
Sh.  20  and  10  cent,  5  cent  and  1  cent  coins  up  to  Sh.  1. 

The  currency  is  controlled  by  the  East  African  Currency  Board, 
London. 

To  maintain  the  sterling  exchange  value  of  East  African  currency, 
local  coin  or  notes  may  be  tendered  at  the  currency  offices  in  East 
Africa  in  exchange  for  telegraphic  transfers  on  London.  The  premium 
charged  on  such  transfers  was  1  per  cent  up  to  14th  June,  1942, 
j  per  cent  from  15th  June,  1942,  to  3 1st  March,  1946,  and  %  per  cent 
from  1st  April,  1946. 


Coin  and  Notes  in  Circulation  as  at  31st  December,  1958, 
as  Compared  with  31st  December,  1957 


Notes: 

1957 

1958 

Sh. 

£ 

£ 

10,000  .. 

1,613,500 

2,765,500 

1,000  .. 

44,400 

37,450 

200  . . 

140 

140 

100  . . 

21,284,595 

20,600,735 

20  .  . 

19,242,900 

18,621,333 

10  .. 

7,951,259 

7,531,897 

5  . . 

5,464,956 

5,204,625 

1  . . 

10,459 

10,411 

55,612,209 

54,772,091 

Coin  . . 

12,295,822 

10,878,678 

£67,908,031 

£65,650,769 

The  above  figures  include  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Zanzibar, 
British  Somaliland  and  Aden. 


Banking 

The  following  Banking  institutions  are  established  in  Kenya:  — 

(a)  National  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited  (paid  capital  £2,851,563) 
with  branches  at  Mombasa  (2),  Nairobi  (4),  Kiambu  (sub¬ 
branch  to  Nairobi),  Thika,  Fort  Hall,  Embu  (sub-branch  to 
Fort  Hall),  Karatina  (sub-branch  to  Fort  Hall),  Nakuru, 
Naivasha  (sub-branch  to  Nakuru),  Kisumu,  Kericho,  Sotik 
(sub-branch  to  Kericho),  Eldoret,  Nyeri. 
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( b )  The  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  Limited.  (Paid  capital 

£7,000,000)  with  branches  at  Mombasa  (2),  Nairobi  (4), 
Bungoma,  Eldoret,  Kericho,  Kisii,  Kisumu,  Kitale,  Machakos, 
Meru,  Molo,  Nakuru,  Nanyuki,  Nyeri  and  Thika  and 
agencies  at  Sotik,  Makupa  Road  (Mombasa),  Industrial  Area 
(Nairobi),  Kiambu,  Ruiru,  Karatina  and  Embu. 

(c)  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  (Paid  capital  £12,932,250)  with  branches 

at  Mombasa  (3),  Nairobi  (5),  Nakuru,  Kisumu,  Eldoret,  Kisii, 
Kitale,  Nanyuki,  Nyeri,  Thika,  Kericho,  Molo,  Meru, 
Bungoma,  Fort  Hall,  Malindi  and  Thomson’s  Falls  and 
agencies  at  Broderick  Falls,  Chewele  Market,  Embu,  Gatundu, 
Gilgil,  Homa  Bay,  Isiolo,  Kakamega,  Kandara,  Kapsabet, 
Karatina,  Kimilili,  Karoka,  Limuru,  Machakos,  Maragua, 
Maseno,  Mbale  Market,  Mombasa  Port,  Naivasha,  Ol  Kalou. 

(d)  Nederlandsche  Handel-Maatschappij  N.V.  (Paid  capital 

£6,000,000)  with  branches  at  Nairobi  and  Mombasa. 

(e)  The  Bank  of  India  Limited.  (Paid  capital  £2,250,000)  with 

branches  in  Nairobi  and  Mombasa. 

(/)The  Bank  of  Baroda  Limited.  (Paid  capital  £750,000)  with 
branches  at  Nairobi  and  Mombasa. 

(g)  Habib  Bank  (Overseas)  Limited,  Mombasa.  (Paid  capital 
£150,000.) 

(/z)The  Ottoman  Bank  was  approved  on  11th  July,  1957  (paid 
capital  £5,000,000)  to  conduct  Banking  business  in  Kenya. 

(i)The  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  Kenya,  Head  Office. 
Nairobi  (permanent  capital,  provided  by  Government  of 
Kenya  £1,750,000).  The  Bank  provides  advances  to  farms  on 
first  mortgage  of  agricultural  land  over  the  Land.  Bank 
Ordinance  (Cap.  181). 

The  relevant  legislation  that  governs  banking  in  the  Colony  is  the 
Banking  Ordinance,  1956,  which  replaced  the  Bank  Ordinance, 
Cap.  282  of  the  Laws  of  Kenya,  enacted  in  1910  and  section  339  of 
the  Companies  Ordinance,  Cap.  288,  which  relates  to  banking 
companies  only. 

CHAPTER  5— COMMERCE 
General 

The  statistics  which  are  printed  as  Appendix  6  to  this  report  take 
the  form  of  the  abridged  Annual  Trade  Statistics  for  Kenya,  Uganda 
and  Tanganyika  for  the  year  1958,  published  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  and  Excise. 

There  was  no  significant  change  in  the  import  licensing  policy 
for  Kenya  and  such  restrictions  as  remained  were  necessary  to  protect 
Sterling  Area  reserves.  An  Open  General  Licence  applied  to  90  per 
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cent  of  the  imports  from  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Co-operation  (O.E.E.C.)  countries  and  22  other  countries.  Full  import 
licensing  restrictions  were  maintained  on  imports  from  all  other 
countries,  including  those  in  the  North  American  account  area  and 
Japan.  The  import  of  certain  essential  goods  from  North  America 
was  approved  and  those  from  Japan  were  on  a  system  based  on  a 
trade  agreement  negotiated  between  that  country  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Imports  from  the  group  designated  “other  countries”  were 
approved  on  a  past  performance  basis.  Certain  other  import  licences 
were  granted  to  meet  the  needs  of  important  local  industries. 

The  value  of  imports  from  overseas  fell  by  nearly  12j  per  cent 
over  those  made  in  1957.  There  was  a  significant  decline  in  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  number  of  Commonwealth  countries, 
those  principally  affected  being  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  drop  of 
nearly  £5,500.000;  India  by  over  £1,250,000;  and  the  Bahrein  Islands 
by  nearly  £850,000.  This  decline  was  slightly  offset  by  increased 
imports  from  South  Africa.  The  value  of  imports  from  foreign 
countries  also  declined,  particularly  those  from  Western  Germany, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Colony’s  principal  imports  were  made  up  of  fuel  oils, 
industrial  and  commercial  machinery,  electrical  machinery,  cotton 
and  rayon  piece  goods,  clothing,  tyres  and  tubes,  pharmaceutical 
products,  sugar  and  paper  manufactures. 

The  overall  value  of  exports  showed  a  welcome  increase  during 
1958  compared  with  the  year  1957.  There  were  noteworthy  increases 
in  the  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Western 
Germany,  Japan,  the  United  States  of  America,  Spain  and  China. 

The  main  items  exported  were  coffee,  tea,  sisal,  maize,  hides  and 
skins,  pyrethrum,  meat,  butter,  soda  ash  and  wattle  bark  extract. 

Price  Control 

During  the  year  under  review  price  control  was  removed  from 
cement,  and  the  commodities  now  subject  to  price  control  are  sugar, 
both  imported  and  locally  manufactured,  and  wood  fuel,  charcoal, 
whole  maize,  maize  meal  and  flour,  all  local  products. 

The  relevant  legislation  which  governs  price  control  is  the  Price 
Control  Ordinance  (No.  1  of  1956)  which  was  brought  into  operation 
on  16th  October,  1956.  Price  control  is  administered  from  the 
Treasury. 

London  Offices 

East  African  Office 

Kenya  is  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  East  Africa,  who  administers  the  East  African  Office  in 
Grand  Buildings,  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  His  functions  cover 
commerce  and  industry,  investment,  settlement  and  immigration. 
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Kenya  Public  Relations  Office 

Since  1952  an  office  has  been  established  in  the  same  building 
as  the  East  African  Office,  to  act  as  a  centre  for  the  distribution  of 
information  and  publicity  material  and  to  disseminate  Kenya  news 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Registration  of  New  Companies 

The  231  new  limited  liability  companies  registered  during  the 
year  constituted  a  decrease  of  110  from  the  1957  figure  of  341. 

The  total  nominal  capital  of  these  companies,  together  with 
increases  of  nominal  capital  of  existing  companies,  amounted  to 
£4,691,000,  a  decrease  of  £6, 771,292  from  the  corresponding  1957 
total. 

The  amount  of  borrowing  by  limited  liability  companies  under 
charges  which  require  to  be  registered  with  the  Registrar  of  Com¬ 
panies  increased  to  £7,560,765  as  against  £6,598,008  in  1957. 

The  amount  repaid  in  respect  of  such  charges  during  the  year 
amounted  to  £2,830,041. 

A  large  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Colony  is  carried  on  by 
individuals  or  partnerships  as  opposed  to  limited  liability  companies; 
this  applies  particularly  to  the  Asian  community  and  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  1,362  new  firms  were  registered  under  the  Registration 
of  Business  Names  Ordinance  during  the  year.  The  comparative  figure 
for  1957  was  1,280. 


CHAPTER  6— USE  OF  RESOURCES/PRODUCTION 

Land  Utilization  and  Tenure 
Land  Tenure  Legislation 

The  Crown  Lands  Ordinance,  1902,  was  repealed  when  the 
succeeding  Crown  Lands  Ordinance  of.  1915  was  enacted,  but  all 
rights  acquired  under  it  were  preserved. 

(1)  The  Crown  Lands  Ordinance,  1915  ( Chapter  155  of  the  Laws 
of  Kenya). — Crown  grants  under  this  Ordinance  are  normally  on 
leasehold  terms,  as  follows:  — 

(i)  Agricultural  Land. — For  a  term  of  999  years  and  in  recent 
years  disposed  of  by  direct  grant  and  not  by  auction. 

(ii)  Township  Plots. — For  any  term  not  exceeding  99  years  for 
business,  industrial  or  residential  purposes. 

(iii)  Special  Purposes. — Normally  for  any  purpose  other  than 
agricultural  if  outside  of  townships  and  for  terms  not 
exceeding  99  years. 
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(iv)  Temporary  Occupation  Licences. — Licences  may  be  granted 

either — 

(a)  for  special  purposes,  e.g.  quarrying,  grazing,  etc.;  or 

( b )  for  temporary  purposes  or  residence. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  reservation  of  areas  for  native  reserves, 
temporary  native  reserves,  native  leasehold  areas  and  native  settlement 
areas. 

(2)  The  Land  Titles  Ordinance,  1908  ( Chapter  1959  of  the  Laws 
of  Kenya). — The  Ordinance  has  only  been  applied  to  certain  areas 
within  the  coastal  strip  and  includes  the  islands  of  Mombasa,  Lamu 
and  the  Sultanate  of  Witu,  and  provides  for  the  certification  and 
registration  of  titles  or  interest  in  immovable  property  within  the 
prescribed  area.  All  land  within  the  area  the  titles  of  which  has  not 
been  certified  in  favour  of  a  private  owner  or  the  title  to  which  is 
not  awaiting  adjudication  is  deemed  to  be  Crown  land. 

(3)  The  Native  Lands  Trust  Ordinance  ( Chapter  100  of  the  Laws 
of  Kenya). — This  defines  the  areas  of  the  native  land  units  for 
occupation  by  Africans.  Provision  is  made  for  the  grant  of — 

(i)  leases  up  to  33  years  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 

State  for  periods  up  to  99  years;  and 

(ii)  mining  leases  up  to  21  years. 

(4)  The  Registration  of  Titles  Ordinance  (< Chapter  160  of  the 
Laws  of  Kenya). — The  underlying  principle  of  this  system  of  regis¬ 
tration  is  indefeasibility  of  title.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Ordinance 
all  grants  of  land  and  land  transactions  are  made  subject  to  its 
provisions. 


Analysis  of  Areas — Kenya  Colony  up  to  31st  December,  1958 


Statement  of  Areas 

Crown  land  (including  African  priority  areas, 
National  Parks,  Crown  land  earmarked  for 
native,  and  water) 

African  land  (including  731  square  miles  of 
forest,  36  square  miles  of  alienated  land  and 
86  square  miles  of  water) 

Land  alienated  (including  municipalities,  town¬ 
ships  and  Government  reserves) 

Crown  forests 


Square  miles 


153,518 

52,271 

13,998 

5,173 


Total  area  of  Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate  224,960 


The  area  of  the  Highlands,  comprising  16,196  square  miles,  is 
included  above. 
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Method  of  Crown  Rent  Assessment 

(i)  Leases 

(a)  Agricultural  Land. — A  stand  premium  of  the  value  of  the  land 
is  payable  in  ten  annual  instalments.  The  annual  rental  to  be  reserved 
is  laid  down  in  the  Crown  Lands  Ordinance  (Cap.  155  of  the  Laws  of 
Kenya  (1948)  as  20  cents  per  acre,  revisable  on  31st  December,  1960 
(deferred  from  1945  owing  to  wartime  conditions),  on  a  basis  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land  in  1960;  on  31st  December, 
1957,  on  a  basis  of  2  per  cent  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land 
in  1957;  and  thereafter  for  each  subsequent  period  of  30  years  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land  assessed  every 
30  years. 

( b )  Township  Plots. — On  the  basis  of  the  payment  of  a  stand 
premium  of  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  value  of  the  plot  at  the  time 
of  allotment  or  issue  of  the  grant  and  an  annual  rental  of  5  per  cent 
per  annum  throughout  the  term  of  the  lease  on  the  balance  of  the 
value. 

(ii)  Temporary  Occupation  Licences 

On  the  basis  of  5  per  cent  of.  the  capital  value  of  the  land. 

African  Land  Tenure 

The  whole  of  the  Kiambu  District  had  been  demarcated  and 
registered  under  the  Native  Land  Tenure  Rules,  1956,  by  the  end  ot 
the  year,  and  the  process  was  nearing  completion  in  the  Nyeri  District. 
Excellent  progress  continued  to  be  made  in  other  districts  of  the 
Central  Province. 

Half  the  Teso  Location  of  the  Elgon  Nyanza  District,  which 
was  consolidated  in  1957,  has  been  photographed  from  the  air  and 
will  be  registered  during  1959.  In  Central  Nyanza  the  position  is 
most  encouraging.  Consolidation  by  agreement,  followed  by  enclo¬ 
sure,  has  taken  place  over  a  large  area  and  improvements  in  farming 
practice  are  already  becoming  evident.  The  two  remaining  pilot 
schemes  will  be  registered  under  the  Rules  early  in  1959. 

In  the  Rift  Valley  Province  two  locations  of  the  Nandi  District 
and  a  portion  of  the  Irong  Location  of  Elgeyo-Marakwet  were 
enclosed  and  demarcated  ready  for  registration.  A  demand  for  con¬ 
solidation  is  starting  amongst  certain  sections  of  the  people  in  the 
Baringo  District. 

The  Working  Party  on  African  Land  Tenure  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  March,  1957,  concluded  its  work  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  and  its  report  was  published  in  October.  The  Report 
contains  two  draft  Bills:  the  first  replaces  the  Native  Land  Tenure 
Rules,  1956,  and  provides  for  the  registration  of  individual  title  and 
subsequent  transactions;  the  second,  which  it  is  proposed  should  be 
enacted  at  the  same  time,  provides  a  system  for  control  over  trans¬ 
actions  in  land  within  the  Native  Lands. 
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Agriculture 

Crops 

No  major  change  occurred  in  1958  in  agricultural  production 
for  local  consumption  and  export.  The  main  export  crops  were  coffee, 
tea,  sisal,  wattle  extract,  pyrethrum,  cotton  and  maize,  while  other 
products  worthy  of  mention  included  pineapples  and  other  fruit, 
millets,  roots,  pulses,  castor  seed  and  vegetables. 

Coffee,  tea  and  sisal  were  mainly  produced  on  European-owned 
estates,  but  except  for  sisal  the  contribution  from  African  reserves 
again  showed  an  increase.  A  steady  increase  in  tea  plantings  by 
African  growers  took  place  in  Central  and  Nyanza  Provinces.  Sisal 
production  amounted  to  46,025  tons,  an  increase  of  5,000  tons  over 
1957.  European  farms  were  again  responsible  for  most  of  the  wheat 
and  pyrethrum,  which,  with  cattle,  formed  the  basis  of  the  economy 
of  many  farms.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  production  of  oats, 
barley  for  stock  feed  and  brewing,  and  linseed,  also  came  from 
European  farms.  Grass  leys  continued  to  show  a  marked  increase 
in  acreage  and  indicated  the  advance  made  in  mixed  husbandry, 
which  has  been  a  feature  of  farming  in  the  European  areas  for  some 
years  past  and  has  resulted  in  a  greater  output  of  livestock  products, 
particularly  butter,  bacon,  pork,  mutton  and  wool. 

The  number  of  African  coffee  growers  increased  to  nearly  75,500 
at  the  end  of  December,  1958,  with  20,300  acres  under  crops.  Of  the 
total  acreage,  14,235  acres  were  in  Central  Province  and  most  of  the 
remaining  acreage  in  Nyanza. 

Tea  production  from  European  and  African  areas  for  1958 
totalled  25,179,164  lb.,  an  increase  of  approximately  3,000,000  lb. 
when  compared  with  the  1957  figure.  The  Central  Province  African- 
grown  Tea  Marketing  Board  obtained  good  prices  for  the  produce 
from  the  Ragati  factory  in  Nyeri  District. 

The  maize  acreage  on  European  farms  was  129,866  acres  and 
was  expected  to  average  a  yield  of  eight  200  lb.  bags  per  acre.  The 
Maize  Controller  purchased  1,759,107  bags  in  the  year  ended  31st 
July,  1958,  of  which  780,052  bags  were  grown  by  African  farmers 
and  979,055  bags  by  non-African  farmers. 

The  area  planted  to  wheat  remained  almost  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year  (1957 — 239,148  acres;  1958 — 238,812  acres).  Total  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  1957  crop  amounted  to  1,143,303  bags,  and  the 
1958  crop  was  expected  to  produce  1,170,000  bags  (200  lb.).  Barley 
production,  particularly  in  the  higher  areas,  continued  to  rise,  and 
the  1958  crop  was  expected  to  yield  over  498,000  bags  (180  lb.)  from 
63,761  acres.  The  oat  crop  was  estimated  at  219,000  bags  (150  lb.) 
from  27,354  acres. 
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Pyrethrum  production  remained  at  a  steady  level:  — 

Year  Tons  of  dried  flowers 

1956  .  3,141 

1957  .  3,370 

1958  .  3,823 

Licensed  growers  for  the  year  totalled  873,  an  increase  of  nine 
over  1957. 

The  cotton  crop  from  the  two  main  growing  areas  (the  Nyanza 
and  Coast  Provinces)  amounted  to  11,547  bales  of  400  lb.  ginned 
cotton,  9,207  bales  from  Nyanza  and  2,340  bales  from  Coast  Province. 

Production  of  wattle  extract  amounted  to  20,638  tons.  Exports 
and  local  sales  of  extract  totalled  nearly  19,000  tons  and  the  export 
value  of  extract  was  approximately  £1,024,000. 

Recorded  sales  of  African  crops  sold  through  markets  amounted 
to  £5,780,023,  a  figure  which  takes  no  account  of  sales  between  indivi¬ 
duals.  The  Produce  Control  and  Nyanza  Province  Marketing  Board 
purchased  products  other  than  maize  to  the  value  of  £732,000. 


Farm  Planning  and  Development 

Progress  on  farm  planning  in  1958  in  the  European  areas  is 
indicated  below: — ■ 

(a)  Number  of  farms  planned:  50  (total  acreage  57,281). 

( b )  Number  of  farms  surveyed  :  59  (total  acreage  62,783). 

The  total  acreage  covered  by  farm  planning  at  the  end  of  1958 
was  212,266.  The  general  trend  of  European  farming  towards  mixed 
farming  based  on  livestock  is  shown  by  the  following  figures :  — 
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Livestock  j  Cereals 


Cattle 

Dairy  Produce 

Wheat 

Maize 

Butter 

Milk 

1951 

639,000 

Mill.  lb. 
1-5 

Mill.  gal. 
9-1 

Acres 

293,490 

Acres 

141,927 

1952 

8-6 

— 

284,031 

140,510 

1953 

672,000 

1-1 

9-9 

289,254 

164,827 

1954 

711,100 

9T 

12-0 

290,963 

173,998 

1955 

765,400 

9-9 

13-5 

344,861 

157,870 

1956 

802,900 

10-7 

14*6 

315,599 

166,285 

1957 

874,500 

10-5 

15-5 

239,148 

166,689 

1958 

911,500 

13*0 

17*1 

238,812 

129,866 
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The  following  figures  give  the  actual  yields  per  acre  for  the 
1957/58  season  and  the  estimated  yields  for  the  1958  planted  crops:  — 


Size  of  Bags 

1957/58 

1958  Plantings 

lb. 

bags 

bags 

Wheat 

200 

4*78 

4-89 

Maize 

200 

8-10 

8-68 

Barley 

180 

6-67 

7*81 

Oats 

150 

6-88 

8-00 

In  the  African  areas  in  Nyanza  Province  as  a  whole,  909,000 
acres  of  land  had  been  enclosed  and  consolidated  by  the  end  of  1958, 
and  of  this  figure  28,898  acres  had  been  farm  planned  and  farm  lay¬ 
outs  had  been  prepared  for  a  further  33,885  acres.  In  Central  Province, 
land  consolidation  had  been  completed  on  779,547  acres,  including 
the  whole  of  one  district — Kiambu.  Of  this  acreage,  41,799  acres  had 
been  laid  out  with  either  a  simple  or  a  more  detailed  farm  plan. 


Miscellaneous 

In  close  co-operation  with  the  authorities  in  Tanganyika,  an 
intensive  campaign  was  carried  out  against  the  breeding  colonies  of 
Quelea  spp.  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  2,610  acres  of 
dense  breeding  colonies  were  dealt  with,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  over  60,000,000  young  birds.  760  acres  of  these  colonies  were 
located  in  Kenya.  The  result  of  this  campaign  was  that  virtually  no 
attacks  materialized  on  the  wheat  lands  of  Tanganyika,  but  adult 
birds  entered  the  Kenya  wheat  lands  earlier  than  usual.  Over  6,000,000 
of  these  birds  w'ere  subsequently  destroyed  by  aerial  spraying  and 
explosives,  with  an  estimated  saving  of  120,000  bags  of  small-grained 
cereals. 

New  laboratories  were  opened  at  the  Plant  Breeding  Station  at 
Njoro  during  the  year,  providing  greatly  improved  facilities  for  the 
breeding  of  rust-resistant  wheats. 


Exports 

The  main  agricultural  exports  of  the  Colony  were  coffee,  tea, 
sisal,  maize,  pyrethrum,  wattle  extract,  butter,  pineapples,  cotton  and 
hides  and  skins.  The  export  of  each  of  these  commodities  exceeded 
£500,000,  with  coffee  in  the  lead  at  £10,422,722. 

The  total  exports  of  all  agricultural  produce  were  worth 
£26,320,584. 

Full  information  on  agricultural  production  is  available  from  the 
Annual  Report  (Vol.  1)  of  the  Department  of.  Agriculture,  obtainable 
from  the  Government  Printer,  P.O.  Box  30128,  Nairobi. 
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Animal  Husbandry 

Kenya's  principal  products  of  animal  origin  are  slaughter  stock 
(cattle,  sheep  and  pigs),  hides  and  skins,  bacon,  butter,  ghee,  cheese, 
whole  milk,  wool,  poultry  and  eggs. 


Slaughter  Stock 

The  latest  estimates  for  livestock  are  as  follows:  — 


Settled  Areas 

African  Areas 

Horses . . 

5,600 

Cattle  . . 

911,500 

6,407,000 

Pigs 

54,800 

No  accurate  figures 

Sheep  and  Goats 

445,100 
(sheep  only) 

14,417,000 

Poultry 

205,300 

No  accurate  figures 

The  disposal  of  slaughter  stock  from  African  areas  continued  to 
be  effected  through  two  main  channels :  private  traders  serving  African 
consuming  areas  in  the  Nyanza  and  Central  Provinces;  and  the  African 
Livestock  Marketing  Organization  of  the  Veterinary  Department, 
which  sells  either  to  the  Kenya  Meat  Commission  or,  in  the  case  of 
immature  stock,  to  farmers  for  fattening.  The  Organization  also  sells 
a  small  proportion  of  the  stock  purchased  direct  to  butchers  in  the 
African  consuming  areas.  Holding  grounds  and  stock  routes  to  assist 
the  disposal  of  cattle  for  slaughter  from  the  overstocked  pastoral 
areas  were  improved  during  the  year. 

Beasts  slaughtered  by  the  Kenya  Meat  Commission  were:  — 


From  European  Farmers 

From  African  Areas 

i 

Cattle  and 
Calves 

Sheep  and 
Goats 

Cattle 

Sheep  and 
Goats 

1953  .. 

41,573 

41,571 

19,712 

86,656 

1954  .. 

48,981 

43,218 

29,710 

105,162 

1955  .. 

48,653 

44,528 

42,877 

101,641 

1956  .. 

53,002 

36,160 

34,225 

128,591 

1957  .  . 

55,960 

35,994 

24,096 

115,224 

1958  .. 

75,053 

37,828 

25,370 

122,238 

Production  of  meat  at  the  Kenya  Meat  Commission's  Athi  River 
central  factory  abattoir  increased  considerably  and  larger  markets 
were  obtained  in  Europe  and  in  the  local  export  sphere.  A  meat 
canning  plant  was  opened  at  the  Athi  River  factory  which,  after  a 
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few  months'  operation,  increased  its  production  to  the  order  of  30,000 
cans  per  day.  A  satisfactory  market  was  obtained  for  canned  beef 
and  beef  extract  during  the  period. 

In  addition  the  following  purchases  of  stock  from  African  areas 
were  recorded:  — 


Sales  of  Stock 

Cattle 

Sheep  and 
Goats 

By  A.L.M.O. 

14,353 

110,366 

By  Traders 

114,871 

114,737 

Of  the  purchases  by  the  African  Livestock  Marketing  Organiza¬ 
tion,  9,053  head  of  cattle  and  87,563  sheep  and  goats  were  sold  to 
the  Kenya  Meat  Commission. 

During  1958,  although  handicapped  by  outbreaks  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  it  was  possible  to  maintain  supplies  of  slaughter  cattle 
by  movement  under  vaccination  and  the  conveyance  of  small  stock 
in  lorries.  However,  supplies  of  immature  cattle  to  farmers  were  again 
restricted.  A  steady  export  of  small  stock  to  Tanganyika  and  Uganda 
through  African  traders  was  maintained,  and  in  the  later  part  of  the 
year  an  export  of  heavy  bulls  and  steers  was  started  to  Tanganyika 
Packers  Ltd.,  through  the  agency  of.  the  Kenya  Meat  Commission, 
as  an  experiment.  Sheep  and  goats  were  supplied  to  the  Kenya  Meat 
Commission  for  export  as  livestock  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 


The  field  abattoirs  at  Archer's  Post  and  Baringo  processed  the 
following  in  the  12  months  ending  31st  December,  1958: — • 


Cattle 

Camels 

Sheep 

Goats 

Archer’s  Post  . . 

7,198 

1,949 

2,770 

4,674 

Donkeys 

Baringo  . . 

1,182 

478 

1,792 

1,580 

Pigs 

Pig  production  in  both  European  and  African  areas  continued 
to  increase,  and  during  1958  some  92,500  pigs  were  slaughtered 
throughout  the  Colony.  Owing  to  falls  in  prices  on  the  London 
market,  the  Kenya  pig  industry  suffered  considerable  financial  loss  in 
exporting  surpluses  to  Britain. 
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Hides  and  Skins 

The  Hides  and  Skins  Improvement  Service  made  steady  progress 
throughout  the  Colony,  and  approximately  1,000  drying  sheds  and 
950  licensed  buyers’  stores  had  been  established  by  the  end  of  1958 
to  handle  the  hides  and  skins  trade  in  the  African  reserves.  During 
the  year  the  efforts  of  the  hide  improvement  officers  and  African 
staff  in  the  field  were  directed  to  improving  and  standardizing  the 
preparation  of  hides  and  skins  for  the  export  trade,  and  to  improving 
the  trading  conditions  in  the  African  reserves,  in  order  to  help  the 
producers  obtain  an  increased  return  for  the  improved  standard  of 
supplies  offered  for  sale.  Progress  was  also  made  with  the  introduction 
of  a  scheme  to  establish  better  slaughtering  standards,  and  to  eliminate 
the  effects  of  the  primitive  conditions  which  exist  at  most  trading 
centres  in  the  African  areas.  This  scheme  was  found  necessary  in 
order  to  reduce  the  extensive  and  wasteful  damage  to  hides  and  skins 
which  occurred  at  the  time  of  slaughter. 

The  prices  paid  in  Kenya  for  hides  and  goat  skins  remained 
fairly  constant  throughout  the  year,  and  were  comparable  with  those 
of  the  last  few  years,  whereas  the  price  trend  for  sheep  skins  was 
rather  lower.  The  production  and  export  of  hides,  and,  to  a  larger 
extent,  of  sheep  and  goat  skins,  showed  a  reduction  compared  with 
1957.  Weather  conditions  were  particularly  favourable  over  wide¬ 
spread  areas,  and,  when  milk  yields  are  high  and  other  subsistence 
crops  are  sufficient,  the  African  is  reluctant  to  slaughter  small  stock 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  his  main  source  of  food.  Improved 
grazing  conditions  and  the  reduction  of  the  incidence  of.  disease  also 
considerably  reduced  the  cattle  mortality  rate. 

The  following  export  figures  include  an  estimate  for  December :  — 


Centals  of 
100  lb. 

Value 

Hides — 

£ 

Ground-dried 
Suspension-dried  . . 
Wet  salted  . . 

978 

48,789 

22,465 

4,890 

463,997 

99,336 

Goatskins— 

Ground-dried 
Suspension-dried  . . 

261 

12,549 

3,044 

290,054 

Sheepskins — 

Ground-dried 
Suspension-dried  . . 

122 

12,903 

612 

139,032 
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Dairy  Produce 

A  large  part  of  the  milk  from  European  farms  goes  to  the  Kenya 
Co-operative  Creameries  Ltd.  The  following  figures  provided  by  the 
Company  indicate  the  progress  made:  — 


Butter 

Wholemilk 

Million  lb. 

Million  gal. 

1953  .. 

7-7 

5-2 

1954  .  . 

9-1 

6-4 

1955  .. 

9.9 

7*4 

1956  .. 

10-7 

6-9 

1957  .. 

10*5 

6*4 

1958  .. 

13-0 

8-4 

Disease  Control 


Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  of  the  virus  types  A  and  O  continued 
to  occur  in  the  intensive  farming  areas;  a  single  outbreak  of  the 
Vallee  C  type,  which  occurred  in  1957,  was  completely  eliminated  by 
vaccination  and  quarantine  measures.  No  further  outbreaks  of  the 
South  African  type  (SAT  2)  foot-and-mouth  disease  occurred  in  the 
Colony  during  the  year. 


Lumpy  Skin  Disease 

Lumpy  skin  disease,  which  made  its  first  recorded  appearance  in 
Kenya  in  1957,  spread  considerably  in  the  Nakuru  district  around 
Lakes  Elmenteita  and  Nakuru.  The  spread  was  delayed  by  quarantine 
measures  and  by  the  slaughter  policy  which  was  implemented  in 
isolated  outbreaks.  The  Kabete  Veterinary  Research  Laboratories 
were  successful,  early  in  1958,  in  isolating  the  virus  responsible  for 
outbreaks. 


Tsetse  Survey  and  Control 

The  Kujo-Migori  River  system  in  South  Nyanza,  which  was 
treated  in  1957  and  1958  with  insecticide  against  the  vector  of  the 
Gambian  type  of  sleeping  sickness,  remained  free  of  fly  throughout 
the  year  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Kabuoch  Forest  had  been 
sprayed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  Meru  area  about  2,570  acres  of  bush  were  cleared  for 
cultivation  during  the  year.  In  the  Makueni  area  a  strain  of  trypano¬ 
some  resistant  to  Antrycide  and  Ethidium  appeared  in  the  perimeter 
farms  nearest  the  fly  bush. 
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Experiments  with  trypanocidal  drugs  were  continued  both  in  the 
Laboratory  and  in  the  field,  and  the  new  Metamidium  (M.  &  B.  4044) 
was  tested  at  Athi-Tiva  in  a  comparative  experiment  with  Antrycide 
Pro-Salt  (new  formulation).  Two  herds  of  animals  were  treated  at 
three-monthly  intervals,  one  herd  with  Metamidium  and  the  other 
with  Antrycide  Pro-Salt,  and  no  animal  treated  suffered  from  trypano¬ 
somiasis  during  the  12  months. 

In  Masailand,  on  the  Ol  Choro  Orowa  ranch,  the  C.D.  &  W.- 
aided  experiment  was  carried  out  with  tractors  in  light  evergreen 
forest — 

(a)  to  increase  the  amount  of  grazing  on  the  ranch; 

(b)  to  gain  some  experience  in  the  use  of  machines  in  this  type  of 

country;  and 

( c )  to  study  the  occurrence  of  regrowth  after  mechanical  clearing. 

A  total  of  4,586  acres  were  cleared  in  this  way. 

Livestock  Improvement 

Progress  continued  in  accordance  with  the  Swynnerton  Plan. 
Increased  supplies  of  improved  cattle  of  the  Zebu/Sahiwal  cross  were 
made  available  to  advanced  African  farmers  from  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment  herds.  Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  application  of 
the  techniques  of  artificial  insemination  for  the  improvement  of 
African-owned  Zebu  cattle.  The  Central  Artificial  Insemination  Station 
issued  more  than  100,000  doses  of  semen  during  the  year  to  European 
and  African  areas. 


African  Land  Development 

The  Land  Development  Board  (Non-Scheduled  Areas)  (or 
ALDEV)  held  five  full  Board  and  nine  Executive  Committee  meetings 
during  the  year.  Some  of  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  provinces 
and  the  Board  made  a  number  of  visits  to  projects  financed  by  them. 

Joints  Loans  Boards  were  set  up  under  the  African  District 
Councils  Ordinance  in  each  of  the  districts  of  Central  and  Nyanza 
Provinces  on  a  partnership  basis  with  the  African  District  Councils, 
with  the  District  Commissioner  as  chairman,  three  members  appointed 
by  Central  Government  and  three  by  the  appropriate  African  District 
Council.  The  system  of  providing  the  capital  fund  for  the  Joint  Loans 
Boards  was  that  the  African  District  Council  contributed  on  at  least 
a  £  for  £  basis  with  Central  Government.  The  main  object  of  the 
Boards  was  the  issue  of  loans  for  cash  crop  development,  water 
development  and  other  land  development  schemes. 

During  the  financial  year  1957-58  the  Land  Development  Board 
accounted  for  £800,276  grant  expenditure  and  £122,410  loan  expen¬ 
diture.  Grants  were  issued,  mainly  in  the  semi-arid  areas,  for  water 
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development,  settlement  and  ranching,  irrigation,  alTorestation,  and 
soil  conservation  work.  Loans  were  issued  for  similar  schemes  in  the 
areas  of  higher  potential,  for  development  of  cash  crops  (especially 
tea  and  coffee),  and  general  development  by  individual  African 
farmers.  Individual  African  farmers  received  loans  totalling  £8,737; 
this  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  £14,000  over  the  1956-57  figure  and 
was  caused  by  the  higher  rates  of  interest  prevailing  in  1958  and  by 
the  Board's  policy  of  withholding  issues  to  districts  in  arrears  with 
repayments.  With  the  progress  of  land  consolidation  in  Central 
Province  and  elsewhere  the  demand  for  capital  for  farm  development 
increased. 

African  District  Councils  received  loans  totalling  £35,000,  mostly 
for  water  development,  usually  in  connexion  with  grazing  or  settle¬ 
ment  schemes.  Loans  to  Cash  Crop  Boards  or  African  Co-operatives 
accounted  for  £36,525. 

With  the  rapid  progress  of  cash  crop  development  and  the 
satisfactory  progress  made  in  rehabilitating  such  areas  as  the  Ukamba 
Reserve,  the  demand  for  plots  on  settlement  schemes  in  new  areas 
diminished.  Difficulty  was  found  in  attracting  settlers  to  the  Shimba 
Hills  Scheme  (for  the  Kamba)  in  the  Coast  Province,  and  the  Lambwe 
Valley  Scheme  (for  the  Luo)  in  Nyanza  Province.  The  Makueni 
Settlement  (for  the  Kamba),  however,  remained  popular,  and  there 
was  an  increasing  demand  by  the  Kikuyu  and  Embu  for  plots  on  the 
Mwea-Tebere  Irrigation  Scheme,  where  rice-growing  on  the  black 
cotton  soils  proved  successful.  The  small  settlement  schemes  in  the 
Nandi  and  Kipsigis  Districts  made  excellent  progress,  and  a  promising 
start  was  made  in  opening  up  new  country  of  high  potential  in  the 
lower  areas  of  Meru  District. 

Satisfactory  progress  continued  on  the  soil  conservation  schemes 
in  Machakos,  Kitui,  Teita  and  North  Nyanza  Districts.  The  recovery 
of  the  Machakos  Reserve  has  been  most  striking  over  the  past  ten 
years.  Most  of  the  bare  red  land  has  become  covered  with  grass  or 
bush,  many  new  springs  have  started  up,  and  many  streams  now  flow 
gradually  all  the  year  round  instead  of  during  the  rainy  seasons  only. 
In  Kitui  District  the  spirit  of  self-help  continued  to  be  of  great 
assistance  in  carrying  out  rehabilitation  of  the  land. 

Irrigation  schemes  are  mentioned  under  a  separate  heading  below. 

An  illustrated  report,  entitled  “African  Land  Development,  July, 
1956 — June,  1957”,  was  produced  by  the  Board  and  received  wide 
circulation  in  Kenya  and  overseas. 


The  European  Agricultural  Settlement  Board 

This  Board  was  set  up  in  1946  to  promote  the  settlement  on 
farms  in  Kenya  of  ex-Servicemen,  and  in  August,  1955,  became  a 
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corporate  body.  Its  function  now  is  to  assist  settlement  in  agriculture 
of  any  suitable  British  candidates  and,  to  a  more  limited  extent, 
Europeans  of  other  countries,  under  two  main  schemes.  The  more 
popular  of  these  is  the  Tenant  Farming  Scheme  for  prospective  settlers 
who  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  of  farming  and  have  at  least 
£6,000  of  their  own  money  to  use  as  working  capital.  Under  this 
scheme  the  Board  purchases  the  land  and  advances  the  money  for 
the  house  and  other  permanent  improvements.  The  Board’s  other 
main  activity  is  the  Assisted  Ownership  Scheme,  whereby  intending 
settlers  with  more  than  £6,000  of  capital  are  granted  loans  to  assist 
them  to  buy  their  own  farms.  In  1956  the  Board  established  its  own 
representative  in  London,  in  Grand  Buildings,  Trafalgar  Square.  At 
the  end  of  1958  the  Board  had  232  tenants  occupying  farms  and  108 
assisted  owners  on  their  books.  Of  these,  13  tenants  and  11  assisted 
owners  were  established  during  the  year,  and  three  tenants  exercised 
their  option  to  purchase  their  farms  on  terms.  European  Agricultural 
Settlement  Board  tenants  and  assisted  owners  are  encouraged  to  engage 
in  a  sound  mixed  farming  economy,  and  the  aim  is  towards  intensive 
methods  on  the  smallest  acreages  which  can  be  regarded  as  economic 
units. 


Water  Development  and  Irrigation 

Nine  new  urban  water  supplies  with  full  treatment  facilities  were 
completed  during  the  year,  bringing  the  total  number  of  such  supplies 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  Hydraulic  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Works  to  80.  A  number  of  smaller  institutional  supplies  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  three  new  rural  pipeline  schemes,  designed  to  supply  raw- 
water  for  farm  use,  started  operation. 

At  Mwea  Tebere  some  3,000  acres  of  the  irrigation  scheme  had 
been  prepared  in  the  first  phase  development  area  by  the  end  of  1958, 
and  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  headworks  on  the  Thiba  River 
had  been  let.  Preliminary  estimates  were  prepared  for  the  irrigation 
of  10,000  acres  in  the  second  phase  of  the  project.  On  the  Hola 
Irrigation  Scheme,  preparation  of  a  300-acre  extension  to  the  original 
500-acre  pilot  scheme  was  nearing  completion  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  investigations  were  proceeding  into  the  development  of  a  further 
400  acres.  At  Perkerra,  land  preparation  of  more  than  1,400  acres 
had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  ridge  and  furrow 
irrigation  being  generally  adopted  for  new  work,  after  considerable 
difficulties  had  been  experienced  with  the  early  basin  irrigation. 

Work  started  on  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  experimental 
station  at  Ahero  on  the  Kano  Plains,  where  50  acres  will  be  developed 
for  research  purposes.  This  followed  a  report  by  consulting  engineers 
on  the  agricultural  potential  of  the  area  which  could  be  developed  by 
large-scale  irrigation. 
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Forestry 

Steady  progress  was  made  on  the  Supplementary  Forest  Develop¬ 
ment  Scheme,  which  aims  at  settling  5,000  landless  Kikuyu  and  their 
families  within  the  Forest  Estate  and  providing  them  with  employ¬ 
ment.  Work  on  eight  new  forest  stations  was  initiated  during  the  year, 
bringing  the  total  of  such  new  stations,  completed  or  under  construc¬ 
tion,  to  21. 

Projects  under  the  Swynnerton  Plan,  for  the  afforestation  and 
protection  of  mountain  water  catchment  zones,  continued  to  make 
very  good  progress  in  several  districts,  notably  Machakos  and  Taita. 
Striking  results  were  achieved  in  reclothing  with  forest  cover  bare 
and  eroded  hills.  This  in  its  turn  is  beginning  to  transform  seasonal 
streams  into  perennial  ones,  and  destructive  flash  floods  are  being 
checked.  The  essential  role  that  afforestation  has  to  play  in  well  co¬ 
ordinated  land  use  planning  is  receiving  increasingly  wide  recognition. 

Seven  forestry  projects  have  now  been  launched  under  the 
Swynnerton  Plan;  five  are  continuing  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
but  two  were  abandoned  during  the  year  owing  to  local  opposition 
in  one  case  and  extremely  unfavourable  planting  conditions  in  the 
other.  Further  schemes  are  envisaged,  and  with  these  in  view  recon¬ 
naissances  have  been  carried  out  in  the  West  Suk,  Baringo  and 
Turkana  Districts. 

The  expansion  of  the  Department’s  activities  under  the  Supple¬ 
mentary  Forest  Development  Scheme  and  the  Swynnerton  Plan  has 
been  financed  by  funds  provided  by  Tier  Majesty’s  Government. 
Under  normal  recurrent  expenditure  the  Department’s  1946  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan  has  been  maintained,  and  some  expansion  has  been 
possible,  notably  in  assessing  the  forest  resources  in  the  Narok  District 
and  in  the  coastal  belt  north  of  Kilifi. 

The  first  Forest  Rangers’  training  course  at  the  Forest  Training 
School,  Londiani,  was  completed  in  March.  Seventeen  of  the  22  candi¬ 
dates  who  completed  the  course  gained  certificates  of  competency. 

A  scheme  for  the  local  training  of  foresters  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  to  an  approved  syllabus,  was  accepted  during  the  year. 

Work  continued  on  the  two  major  water  catchment  experiments 
which  were  initiated  in  1956.  The  one  sited  in  the  Eastern  Aberdares 
is  designed  to  assess  the  changes  resulting  from  the  conversion  of 
indigenous  bamboo  forest  areas  to  exotic  softwood  plantations.  Some 
valuable  and  reassuring  results  from  this  experiment  have  already 
been  obtained.  The  other  experiment  which  is  located  in  the  south-west 
Mau  forests  is  less  advanced.  It  is  designed  to  gauge  the  effects  on 
stream  flow  of  converting  indigenous  hardwood  forest  to  tea  estates. 
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The  recession  in  the  timber  trade  became  more  pronounced  as 
the  year  progressed.  Several  sawmills  were  obliged  to  close  down 
temporarily,  and  prices  continued  to  fall.  A  50  per  cent  rebate  of 
royalty  on  all  timber  exported  overseas  was  granted  in  July  in 
an  endeavour  to  stimulate  this  trade  and  to  keep  the  output  of 
sawmills  up  to  a  reasonable  level.  This  concession  appears  to  be 
having  a  beneficial  effect. 

There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  interest  shown  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  utilizing  thinnings  by  their  conversion  to  paper  pulp  and 
cellulose  pulp.  These  thinnings  are  now  becoming  available  in  increas¬ 
ing  volumes  from  exotic  softwood  plantation  areas. 

The  export  of  hardwood  sleepers  to  Pakistan  was  an  exception  to 
the  general  trend,  and  during  1958  considerable  quantities  were 
shipped  to  this  market.  Sample  lots  of  sleepers  of  Pinus  radiata  and 
also  of  several  hardwoods  have  been  supplied  to  the  East  African 
Railways  and  Harbours  Administration,  after  pressure  impregnation 
with  preservatives,  for  testing  in  service. 

Comprehensive  tests  to  determine  the  strength  properties,  dura¬ 
bility  and  woodworking  qualities  of  the  timber  of  locally  grown  Pinus 
radiata  and  P.  patula  are  being  carried  out  at  the  Timber  Research 
Station,  Moshi,  in  Tanganyika. 

Fisheries 

There  was  no  expansion  in  the  Marine  Fisheries  in  1 958,  although 
the  landings,  estimated  at  4,700  tons,  were  slightly  larger  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

Investigations  of  the  rich  fishing  grounds  north  of  Lamu  were 
continued  and  two  fishing  boats  were  specially  built  to  exploit  these 
snapper  fisheries. 

The  marketing  of  Kenya  sea  fish  was  examined  by  an  expert  in 
economics  and  improvements  recommended  in  this  report  are  under 
consideration. 

At  the  Fish  Culture  Farm  at  Sagana  Station  several  more  fish¬ 
ponds  were  built  and  many  thousands  of  tilapia  fingerlings  were 
despatched  to  districts  throughout  the  Colony  for  the  stocking  of 
lakes  and  dams.  Experiments  on  the  growth  and  breeding  of  tilapia 
are  being  conducted  by  Scientific  Research  Officers.  In  the  Nyanza 
Province  there  has  been  a  keen  response  to  a  domestic  fishpond 
programme  designed  to  provide  a  supply  of  protein  food  in  areas 
away  from  the  Lake.  The  African  farmers  have  dug  over  800  small 
stew-ponds  which  have  been  stocked  with  tilapia  and  more  are  under 
construction. 

The  Kabaru  Trout  Hatchery  again  provided  many  thousands  of 
trout  fingerlings,  which  were  distributed  to  dams  and  streams  through¬ 
out  the  Colony.  At  the  Sasumua  Reservoir  on  the  South  Kinangop 
rainbow  trout  planted  last  year  reached  a  weight  of  54  lb.  at  the 
age  of  only  18  months. 
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At  the  coast  big  game  sea  fishing  has  continued  to  increase  in 
popularity.  Many  new  boats  specially  designed  for  the  sport  have 
been  commissioned  and  shore  facilities  have  also  been  improved. 
Marlin  and  sailfish  have  been  taken  in  considerable  numbers  recently. 


Mining 

The  total  value  of  mineral  products  showed  an  increase  of  nearly 
£500,000  and  was  approximately  £4,305,159.  The  East  African  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Company  Limited  at  Athi  River  came  into  full 
production  in  April  and  produced  40,667  tons  worth  £486,642,  and 
the  British  Standard  Portland  Cement  Company  Limited  at  Bamburi 
produced  173,225  tons  worth  £1,408,900,  so  increasing  the  cement 
manufactured  from  local  minerals  to  213,999  long  tons  at  a  value  of 
£1,895,542.  Macalder-Nyanza  Mines  produced  slightly  less  copper  than 
last  year  due  to  minor  difficulties  in  the  mill;  the  total  copper  sold  was 
2,040  long  tons  valued  at  £394,881. 

Products  of  the  Magadi  Soda  Works  were  worth  £1,408,190,  of 
which  £1,275,825  was  accounted  for  by  111,038  tons  of  soda  ash,  and 
the  remainder  by  16,281  tons  of  salt.  The  Fundisha  Salt  Works 
produced  2,415  tons  of  salt  valued  at  £14,360. 

Gold  output  was  somewhat  higher  than  last  year,  7,753  ounces 
troy  realizing  some  £97,270,  and  refined  silver  showed  a  great  increase, 
44,146  ounces  valued  at  £13,940  being  produced,  almost  twice  as  much 
as  the  previous  year.  Macalder-Nyanza  Mines  almost  trebled  its 
1957  gold  output  once  teething  troubles  were  overcome.  A  miner  has 
made  good  progress  in  producing  alluvial  gold  in  the  hitherto  almost 
unprospected  Elgeyo-Marakwet  District. 

G.F.K.  Refractories  continued  to  re-equip  the  mill  and  kyanite 
mine  at  Murka,  between  Voi  and  Taveta.  Diatomite  produced  was 
3,373  tons  w'orth  £59,523,  whilst  carbon  dioxide  gas  showed  an 
increase,  1,506,316  lb.  worth  £48,629  being  produced.  Graphite  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Shah  Vershi  Devshi  Mine  in  South  Kitui  amounted 
to  659  tons  worth  £32,950. 

Production  in  small,  or  relatively  small,  quantities  was  achieved 
of  columbite,  felspar,  gypsum,  limestone,  magnesite,  meerschaum, 
pumice,  quartz,  salt  from  sea  water  and  vermiculite. 

Investigation  of  the  niobium-bearing  prospect  of  Mrima  Hill  by 
the  Anglo-American  Prospecting  Company  (Africa)  Limited,  ceased 
at  the  end  of  1957. 

The  geological  survey  during  the  course  of  the  year  mapped 
geologically  over  13,000  square  miles,  bringing  the  total  area  so 
covered  to  approximately  104,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  46 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony. 


Industrial  Production 


Though  in  comparison  with  previous  years  1958  was  quiet  in  the 
field  of  new  industrial  development,  a  number  of  enterprises  came 
into  production  and  arrangements  were  completed  or  were  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  new  factories  to  be  established  in  the  Colony. 

The  new  soap  factory  in  Nairobi,  as  forecast  in  last  year’s 
report,  came  into  production  in  October,  1958.  Raw  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  company’s  range  of  well-known  English 
brands  of  soap  are  mainly  available  from  East  African  sources. 

The  new  cement  factory  at  Athi  River,  near  Nairobi,  also  men¬ 
tioned  in  last  year’s  report,  came  into  production  in  April,  1958,  and 
its  capacity  is  estimated  to  be  100,000  tons  per  annum.  The  factory 
at  the  coast  also  brought  into  operation  a  new  kiln  and  the  overall 
output  of  this  industry  is  now  sufficient  to  meet  Kenya’s  internal 
demand,  leaving  a  surplus  for  export.  Exports  of  cement  are  increasing 
and  consideration  has  been  given  to  finding  a  suitable  site  from  which 
the  substantial  surplus  can  be  exported  in  bulk. 

The  new  paper  mill  at  Thika  also  came  into  production,  though 
initially  on  a  pilot  basis,  using  waste  paper  and  rags  as  raw  material 
The  potential  use  of  Kenya’s  forest  resources  as  a  basis  for  the 
large-scale  manufacture  of  pulp  was  still  being  investigated. 

New  projects  which  were  established  or  came  into  production 
during  the  year,  included  the  manufacture  of  household  insecticides 
in  aerosol  containers.  In  this  connexion  the  many  companies  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  manufacture,  formulation  and  distribution  of  insecti¬ 
cides,  fungicides,  herbicides  and  certain  veterinary  remedies  formed 
the  “Pesticide  Chemicals  Association  of  East  Africa”  to  protect  and 
further  their  common  trade  interests.  The  manufacture  of  all  types  of 
radiator  cores  was  also  started.  Two  African  coffee  factories  were 
opened  to  process  African-grown  coffee  and  work  has  started  on  the 
building  of  a  further  four  factories. 

The  availability  of  industrial  sites — both  with  and  without  rail 
service — was  kept  under  review  to  ensure  that  any  demand  could 
be  met.  The  first  industrial  estate  in  an  African  area  was  officially 
opened  at  Karatina  in  the  Central  Province,  coincident  with  a  Golden 
Jubilee  Trade  Show.  This  estate  is  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest 
trading  centres  in  the  Colony  and  will  be  particularly  suited  to 

industrialists  of  all  races,  whose  products  are  based  on  the  produce 

available  from  the  surrounding  rich  farming  area,  or  are  designed 

to  serve  the  adjacent  large  consumer  market  with  consumer  goods. 

Assistance  to  industry  by  means  of  refunds  of  duty  on 

imported  raw  materials  used  in  local  manufacture  were  continued  in 
approved  cases,  though  amendments  to  the  Customs  Tariff  Schedule 
made  many  refunds  previously  granted  no  longer  necessary. 
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Full  returns  of  buildings  completed  for  private  ownership  during 
1958  are  not  yet  available.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate,  however, 
that  the  value  of  new  buildings,  including  extensions  and  alterations 
completed  for  private  ownership,  would  be  about  £2,400,000  less  than 
in  1957. 


Co-operative  Societies 

1958  was  another  satisfactory  year,  the  emphasis  being  on 
consolidation  rather  than  on  expansion.  There  were  two  major 
reasons  for  this :  first,  it  was  felt  that  the  basic  need  was  to 
improve  the  running  of  existing  societies  rather  than  to  embark 
upon  new  ones;  and,  secondly,  the  financial  economies  imposed  in 
August  (as  a  result  of  which  an  embargo  on  the  recruitment  of  new 
staff  was  ordered)  limited  expansion.  However,  no  restriction  was 
placed  on  the  registration  of  new  societies  provided — 

(i)  that  they  appeared,  as  a  result  of  a  careful  investigation  on 

the  part  of  the  Department,  to  stand  a  reasonable  chance 
of  being  an  economic  success; 

(ii)  that  they  appeared,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  to 
contain  persons  of  sufficient  ability,  given  time  and  suitable 
training,  to  make  a  success  of  running  the  society; 

(iii)  that  the  Department  had  the  facilities  to  provide  this  training 
(upon  which,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  the  success  of  a 
society  so  often  depends). 

The  trend  towards  multiracial  societies  continued,  but  progress 
would  perhaps  have  been  faster  under  more  settled  political  conditions. 

Coffee  continued  to  be  the  main  cash  crop.  In  the  African 
areas  a  substantial  increase  in  quantity  unfortunately  tended  to  some 
extent  to  be  linked  with  a  decrease  in  quality,  although  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  keep  the  quality  as  high  as  possible  since  it  is  felt 
that  the  price  of  high-grade  coffee  is  much  less  likely  to  fall  than 
that  of  the  medium  or  low  grades.  In  September  the  American 
countries  agreed  to  restrict  their  output  for  one  more  year.  This  means 
that  prices  may  meanwhile  remain  reasonably  stable,  but  after  that 
the  outlook  is  most  uncertain. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  owing  to  lower  prices  on  the  London 
market  among  other  causes,  the  pig  industry  experienced  a  severe 
slump.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  temporary  only  as  the  long-term 
outlook  appears  to  be  quite  favourable. 

In  September  the  United  Africa  Company  became  manager  to 
the  Kipsigis  Traders’  Co-operative  Society  of  Kericho.  This  society 
has  never  been  fully  successful,  largely  on  account  of  lack  of  capital 
and  of  business  connexions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  assistance  of 
the  United  Africa  Company  will  now  put  it  on  its  feet. 

The  Purko  Timber  Co-operative  Society  belongs  to  the  Purko 
section  of  the  Masai  tribe  of  Narok.  With  assistance  from  the  District 
Commissioner  this  society  has  erected  a  fine  sawmill  under  European 
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management,  for  which  an  ample  supply  of  excellent  timber  is 
available.  Nevertheless,  it  has  experienced  great  difficulties,  partly 
on  account  of  under-capitalization  and  partly  because  the  cost  of  the 
enterprise  was  under-estimated.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  looked  as 
if  this  society  wouid  just  pull  through.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  it 
failed,  as  its  long-term  prospects  are  excellent.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  assist. 

The  export  of  eggs  and  poultry  to  the  Persian  Gulf  by  Messrs. 
Dodwell  and  Company  of  Nairobi  has  been  of  considerable  assistance 
to  poultry  societies. 

Credit  has  become  tighter,  but  enough  has  been  forthcoming 
either  from  the  banks  or  from  Government  (A.L.D.E.V.)  for  the 
present  needs  of  societies. 

It  was  held  by  the  Legal  Department  that  the  conditions  under 
which  societies  might  receive  loans  from  non-members  under  section 
34  of  the  Ordinance  were  insufficiently  prescribed  under  rule  24a, 
which  merely  required  a  society  to  fix  its  maximum  liability.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  under  Legal  Notice  No.  523  of  1958,  two  new  rules,  24b  and 
24c,  were  added.  These  prescribed  the  conditions  under  which  a 
society  might  receive  such  loans — which  are,  in  brief,  that  the 
Registrar  considers  that  they  are  reasonable — and  it  is  also  laid  down 
that  the  sum  borrowed  shall  not  exceed  £100,000. 

Under  Legal  Notice  No.  64  of  1958  all  agricultural  marketing 
societies  are  exempted  from  income  tax  for  the  year  1957  provided 
that  the  average  income  per  member  did  not  exceed  £150.  This  brings 
Kenya  income  tax  legislation  into  line  with  that  of  Tanganyika. 

The  Commissioner  for  Co-operative  Development  of  Uganda 
announced  in  February  that  from  1st  July,  1959,  Uganda  would  no 
longer  be  participating  in  the  East  African  School  of  Co-operation 
at  Kabete  on  the  grounds  that  Uganda  now  possesses  ample  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  of  its  own.- 


CHAPTER  7— SOCIAL  SERVICES 


Education 


European  Education 

The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  1958,  as  compared  with  1957,  was:  — 


Primary 

1957 

1958 

Government  schools . . 

5,486 

5,935 

Private  schools 

2,549 

2,691 

Total 

8,035 

8,626 
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Secondary 

1957 

1958 

Boys — 

Government  boys'  schools 

1,094 

1,100 

Government  mixed  school 

43 

90 

Private  boys’  schools 

258 

291 

Total 

1,395 

1,481 

Girls — 

Government  girls'  schools 

815 

857 

Government  mixed  school 

50 

88 

Private  girls’  schools 

470 

473 

Total 

1,335 

1,418 

These  figures  include  949  pupils  from  other  territories  in  East 
Africa  and  349  pupils  whose  parents  were  in  the  Armed  Services. 

One  new  primary  school  was  built  in  Nairobi  and  extensions  to 
existing  primary  tuition  or  boarding  accommodation  were  made  at 
the  schools  at  Kericho  (Assembly  Hall  and  African  quarters),  Nakuru 
(two  new  classrooms),  Molo  (one  classroom),  Kitale  (four  classrooms), 
Thika  (two  classrooms)  and  Nyeri  (drying-room). 

The  new  Delamere  High  School  for  boys  in  Nairobi  (a  day 
secondary  school)  was  built,  and  five  classrooms,  two  laboratories 
and  two  domestic  science  rooms  were  added  to  the  Delamere  Mixed 
Secondary  School  which  will  become  a  girls’  school  in  1959. 

The  main  tuition  block  and  gymnasium  at  the  Highlands  Girls’ 
School,  Eldoret,  were  completed  and  work  on  a  new  boarding  block 
for  108  girls  was  started. 

Seventeen  private  schools  received  recurrent  grants-in-aid  and 
small  capital  grants  for  extensions  to  two  private  schools  were  made. 

Recruitment  of  teaching  staff  from  the  United  Kingdom  improved, 
but  the  schools  continue  to  be  largely  and  satisfactorily  staffed  by 
local  married  women  teachers. 

Asian  Education 

The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  1958  as  compared  with  1957  was*  — 


Primary 

1957 

1958 

Government  schools .  . 

18,154 

19,182 

Private  schools 

19,570 

20,344 

Total 

37,724 

39,526 
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Secondary 

1957 

1958 

Boys — 

Government  schools 

Private  schools  . . 

2,846 

864 

3,613 

1,323 

Total 

3,710 

4,936 

Girls — 

Government  schools 

Private  schools  . . 

1,059 

1,159 

1,305 

1,782 

Total 

2,218 

3,087 

Although  two  new  primary  schools  were  built  and  several  others 
enlarged  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  number  of  dual  sessions. 

The  year  saw  the  introduction  of  modern  classes  and  one  new 
comprehensive  secondary  school  was  opened,  other  modern  classes 
being  in  the  existing  secondary  schools,  and  a  few  attached  to  primary 
schools. 

Boarding  accommodation  was  increased  in  both  male  and  female 
training  colleges  and  a  further  expansion  planned  for  1959. 

Arab  Education 

The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  Arab  schools  in  1958  as  compared 
with  1957  was:  — 


Primary 

1957 

1958 

Boys  . . 

1,670 

1,750 

Girls  . . 

671 

736 

Total 

2,341 

2,486 

Secondary 

1957 

1958 

Boys  . . 

144 

224 

Girls  . . 

16 

24 

Total 

160 

248 

“Modern”  classes  were  introduced  in  1958.  Extensions  were  made 
to  the  Arab  Boys’  Secondary  and  Girls’  Primary  School,  Mombasa. 
The  first  class  of  Arab  Girls  for  the  Arab  Lower  Primary  Teachers 
Certificate  (post-primary  standard),  qualified  this  year. 
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African  Education 

Enrolments  in  all  groups  of  schools  increased:  — 


Primary  Schools 

1957 

1958 

Government  . . 

530 

597 

Aided  . . 

406,802 

475,903 

Unaided 

33,615 

53,835 

Total 

440,947 

530,335 

Intermediate  Schools 

1957 

1958 

Government  . . 

1,237 

1,318 

Aided  . . 

57,352 

67,654 

Unaided 

801 

2,103 

Total  . . 

59,390 

71,075 

Secondary  Schools 

1957 

1958 

Government  . . 

1,500 

1,677 

Aided  . . 

1,659 

1,927 

Unaided 

167 

318 

Total 

3,316 

3,922 

The  enrolment  of  girls  in  primary  and  intermediate  schools 
increased  from  136,789  in  1957  to  174,534  in  1958. 

The  enrolment  of  girls  in  secondary  schools  rose  from  338  to 

415. 


In  the  development  of  primary  and  intermediate  schools  2,188 
primary  classes  and  295  intermediate  classes  were  added  during  the 
year. 

The  number  of  trained  teachers  working  in  the  schools  rose  from 
9,066  to  10,339. 

Secondary  education  expanded  by  the  opening  of  three  new 
secondary  schools  and  24  new  classes  in  existing  schools.  The  total 
number  of  secondary  classes  rose  from  123  in  1957  to  150  in  1958. 
The  number  of  candidates  presented  for  School  Certificate  was  635, 
of  whom  50  were  girls.  The  number  of  students  at  teacher  training 
colleges  rose  by  476  to  3,548,  and  the  number  of  women  students  from 
869  to  1.045. 
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The  Adult  Literacy  Scheme  in  Kiambu  continued  satisfactorily, 
and  those  classes  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Co-operation  Administration  in  the  urban  area  of  Nairobi  and  in  the 
rural  area  of  the  Rift  Valley  developed  well. 

The  African  Teachers’  Pension  Fund  had  9,556  fully  enrolled 
members. 


Trade  and  Technical  Education 


A  new  technical  and  trade  school  was  opened  at  Machakos  in 
January,  1958.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  trade  and 
technical  schools  during  1958,  as  compared  with  1957,  was  as 
follows :  — 


1957 

1958 

Kabete — 

Trade  Courses 

395 

349 

Secondary  Technical  Course 

34 

104 

Clerical  Course 

28 

10 

457 

463 

Thika — 

Trade  Courses 

212 

248 

Secondary  Technical  Course 

40 

252 

248 

Nyanza — 

Trade  Courses 

223 

252 

Coast — 

Trade  Courses 

70 

102 

Machakos — 

Trade  Courses 

— 
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1,002 

1,114 

During  the  year  186  apprentices  completed  their  training  and 
entered  employment.  A  number  of  students  who  had  completed  two 
years  of  the  trade  course  were  accepted  for  training  as  handicraft 
teachers  at  Kagumo  or  Siriba. 

A  considerable  amount  of  building  work  was  carried  out  by  the 
schools  during  the  year,  partly  by  apprentices  in  training  and  partly 
by  building  teams  formed  by  apprentices  who  had  completed  their 
training  and  who  were  employed  as  labour  contractors.  Five  primary 
schools  and  several  additional  buildings  to  other  schools  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  Nairobi  during  the  year.  School  building  work  was  also  in 
hand  at  Naivasha,  Meru,  Embu,  Fort  Hall,  Nyeri,  Tambach,  Kapsabet, 
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Kakamega,  Butere,  Kericho,  Kabianga,  Siriba,  Sigalagala,  Kwale, 
Shimo-la-Tewa  and  Machakos.  Nine  building  teams  and  one  plumbing 
team  were  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Secondary  Technical  Courses 

The  course  was  centralized  at  Kabete  as  from  1st  January, 
1958.  Buildings  which  have  been  adapted  for  this  purpose  are  being 
used.  Due  to  the  embargo  on  the  recruitment  of  staff,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  there  has  been  a  slowing 
down  in  recruitment  of  additional  staff  for  this  section.  There  are, 
therefore,  indications  that  a  shortage  will  arise  in  1959. 

Technical  Institute  Courses 

A  total  of  278  students  enrolled  for  these  classes  during  the  year. 
Part-time  day  classes  in  mechanical  engineering  were  held  at  the 
Royal  Technical  College  and  part-time  evening  classes  in  technical 
and  commercial  subjects  at  the  Technical  High  School.  Domestic 
science  evening  classes  were  organized  at  the  Delamere  High  School. 

A  site  for  a  technical  institute  for  Nairobi  has  been  allocated. 
When  the  buildings  are  completed  the  institute  will  take  over  existing 
part-time  classes  and  offer  additional  courses. 

Evening  Continuation  Classes 

Classes  are  held  in  Nairobi,  Nakuru  and  Mombasa.  The  total 
number  attending  increased  from  1,500  in  1957  to  1,771  in  1958. 
There  were  indications  that  there  would  be  a  further  rise  in  attendance 
in  1959. 

The  Inspectorate 

A  new  syllabus  for  European  primary  schools  was  issued  and 
work  continued  on  the  Asian  primary  school  syllabus.  The  Special 
Centre  set  up  to  plan  the  introduction  of  English  as  the  medium  in  the 
first  year  of  Asian  primary  schools  continued  its  work  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  training  colleges  is  bringing  about  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  English  streams.  Courses  for  teachers  in  Physical  Education, 
Art  and  Handwork  and  a  very  successful  exhibition  of  Children's  Art 
were  held  in  Nairobi.  A  teachers’  magazine — The  Kenya  Education 
Journal  published  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Department  by  the  East 
African  Literature  Bureau  came  into  circulation,  and  there  was  a 
steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  magazine  Arrow  written  in 
simple  English  for  children  at  the  top  of  the  intermediate  school  and 
also  published  by  the  East  African  Literature  Bureau. 

The  number  of  candidates  entering  for  the  Cambridge  Overseas 
School  Certificate  Examination  rose  from  2,451  in  1957  to  3,023  in 
1958. 
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H igher  Education 

A  Working  Party  on  Higher  Education,  headed  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Lockwood,  visited  East  Africa  during  1958.  The  Working  Party’s 
Report  was  not  however  received  in  time  for  its  publication  during 
1958. 


In  1958  the  following  Kenya  students  were  studying  overseas: — 


U.K.  and 
Eire 
Europe 

India  and 
Pakistan 

Elsewhere 

Total 

European 

196 

25 

221 

Asian . . 

589 

338 

5 

932 

Arab  . . 

13 

1 

— 

14 

African 

74 

70 

75 

219 

Total  . . 

872 

409 

105 

1,386 

Kenya  Students  in  East  Africa 


Royal  Technical  College-— 

European  .  .  . .  . .  . .  8 

Asian  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  90 

African  . .  . .  . .  . .  50 

Arab  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — • 

Total  . .  . .  . .  148 


Makerere  College — 

European  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  1 

Asian  . .  . .  . .  . .  23 

African  .  .  . .  . .  . .  288 

Arab  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  2 


Total .  314 


The  total  number  of  Kenya  students  undergoing  Higher  Education 
in  1958  was  1,848. 

Outward  Bound  Training 

An  Outward  Bound  Trust  of  Kenya  has  now  been  formally  con¬ 
stituted  and  in  liaison  with  similar  trusts  in  Uganda  and  Tanganyika 
has  formed  a  joint  committee  which  manages  the  Outward  Bound 
Mountain  School,  Loitokitok. 
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The  training  now  follows  a  regular  pattern  with  three  courses  for 
schoolboys  annually  and  five  for  senior  candidates  who  have  lett 
school.  An  important  feature  of  the  senior  courses  it  that  they  are  now 
being  used  regularly  by  H.Q.  East  Africa  Command  as  part  of  the 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  candidates  of  all  races  for  Queen’s 
Commissions  in  the  Ring's  African  Rifles. 


The  Royal  Technical  College  of  East  Africa  ( Incorporating  the  Gandhi 
Memorial  Academy) 

The  second  session  in  the  academic  life  of  the  Royal  Technical 
College  began  on  7th  October,  1957,  with  a  new  intake  of  104 
students,  which  brought  the  total  number  of  full-time  students  in 
the  College  up  to  289.  The  new  students  quickly  settled  into  the  life 
of  the  College,  particularly  because  of  the  help  and  assistance  which 
they  received  from  the  second-year  students;  and  it  became  clear  that 
the  work  which  had  been  done  in  the  1956-57  session  had  truly 
enabled  the  College  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  good  corporate  spirit 
and  a  valuable  residential  life.  The  same  pattern  of  development  was 
evident  in  the  life  of  the  Students’  Society,  and  of  the  various  clubs 
and  college  societies. 


College  Accommodation 

Although  visitors  to  the  College  are  invariably  impressed  with 
the  main  College  tuition  building,  this  building  has  long  presented 
problems  of  accommodation  to  the  Teaching  Stall.  These  difficulties 
arise  primarily  because  the  main  building  was  designed  as  premises 
for  the  original  concept  of  a  Kenya  Technical  Institute,  situated  in 
the  heart  of  Nairobi,  and  offering  easy  facilities  for  evening  classes. 
When  the  College  became  an  interterritorial  institution,  with  most 
of  its  students  resident  in  College  hostels,  the  design  of  the  main 
building  particularly  in  regard  to  its  limited  laboratory  facilities,  its 
lack  of  office  accommodation,  and  its  small  library  space,  progressively 
created  problems  difficult  to  meet.  However,  these  difficulties  have 
not  intruded  into  College  life  as  much  as  they  might  have  done 
owing  to  the  response  of  the  Staff,  who  in  their  enthusiasm  have 
risen  to  the  occasion. 

The  College  has  been  granted  further  generous  financial  aid  from 
the  Colonial  Welfare  and  Development  Office  which  has  been  matched 
by  equal  amounts  from  the  East  African  Governments;  it  is  also 
indebted  to  I.C.A.  for  their  generosity. 

This  has  enabled  the  College  to  extend  existing  accommodation. 
The  third  Hostel  for  men  will  be  built  and  will  be  ready  for  the 
1959/60  session.  Tuition  space  is  to  be  extended  by  the  addition 
of  a  fourth  storey  on  to  one  wing  of  the  main  building.  The 
Engineering  Workshops  are  to  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  five 
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bays  and  the  construction  of  a  new  block  for  civil  engineering  on 
the  north  side  of  Government  Road  on  the  present  Engineering 
Workshops  site,  where  it  is  hoped  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  as  the  College  grows.  The  College  Store  and 
Workshop,  which  have  long  been  inadequate  and  unsuitable,  are  also 
to  be  replaced  by  new  buildings.  In  order  to  ease  the  pressure  on 
the  main  building,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  rent  some  of  the 
old  Dispensary  buildings  in  Government  Road  for  temporary  office 
and  tuition  space. 

Plans  for  the  American  Wing  have  also  been  finally  approved 
and  work  on  this  project  should  commence  early  in  the  next  session. 

The  stock  of  the  Library  is  now  over  16,000  books,  pamphlets 
and  official  publications.  In  addition,  over  500  periodicals  are  received 
(210  of  these  are  by  gift),  and  a  start  has  been  made  with  an  illus¬ 
trations’  collection.  Lists  of  accessions  are  now  issued  regularly,  and 
the  first  of  a  series  of  bibliographies  will  be  issued  shortly. 


Examination  Results 

As  a  result  of  the  General  Certificate  of  Education  (Advanced 
level)  Examination  held  during  the  year,  71  candidates  out  of  the 
92  put  forward  by  the  College  attained  the  minimum  University 
Entrance  standard.  This  is  the  first  large  group  from  the  College  to 
sit  a  public  examination,  and  the  first  one  to  complete  a  two-year 
course.  The  number  of  distinctions  obtained  and  the  general  standard 
reached  are  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  and  reflect  great  credit  on 
all  the  Faculties  concerned. 


Public  Health 

G  eneral 

Steady  progress  was  maintained  in  almost  all  branches  of  the 
work  of  the  Medical  Department.  The  development  of  the  rural 
health  services  continued  and  14  new  health  centres  were  completed 
and  a  further  ten  were  under  construction  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Three  new  posts  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  were  created,  making 
it  possible  for  five  districts,  four  of  which  had  previously  to  share, 
to  have  their  own  medical  officer. 

The  Colony  was  remarkably  free  from  major  epidemics.  Research 
continued  into  the  control  of  endemic  diseases,  and  some  very 
important  discoveries  were  made. 

The  Division  of  Insect-borne  Diseases  continued  to  give  much 
of  its  attention  to  the  control  of  malaria  and  bilharzia  in  the  main 
irrigation  schemes  at  Perkerra,  Mwea  Tebere  and  Hola. 
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The  new  financial  relationship  between  Government  and  the 
African  District  Councils  became  operative  on  1st  January,  particulars 
of  which  are  given  in  White  Paper  No.  1  of  1957/1958. 

Staff 


The  Medical  Department  experienced  a  serious  shortage  of 
medical  officers  during  the  early  part  of  the  year;  later  the  situation 
improved  and  there  was  only  one  vacancy  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  recruitment  of  nursing  sisters  remained  steady:  two  new 
posts  for  psychiatric  nurses  were  created.  All  endeavours  to  recruit 
trained  sister  tutors  were  unsuccessful. 

Training 

The  new  auxiliary's  training  centre  in  Nairobi  was  completed 
and  occupied.  The  concentration  of  all  trainees  in  the  Nairobi  area 
made  possible  the  integration  of  their  training  through  the  medium 
of  joint  instruction.  This  will  result  in  a  broadening  of  the  experience 
of  each  type  of  trainee  and  a  better  understanding  of  his  colleagues’ 
duties.  Health  educational  methods  are  now  included  in  the  curricula 
of  those  trainees  who  are  ultimately  destined  for  work  in  the  field. 

The  recognition  of  King  George  VI  Hospital  as  a  nurses  training 
school,  first  given  by  the  General  Nursing  Council  in  1956,  has  been 
extended  for  a  further  period  of  two  years. 

The  Hospital  and  Curative  Services 

The  main  development  during  the  year  was  the  opening  by 
H.H.  The  Aga  Khan  of  the  new  120-bedded  H.H.  The  Aga  Khan 
Platinum  Jubilee  Hospital.  A  staff  of  resident  doctors  and  of  honorary 
consultants  was  appointed.  The  hospital  is  open  to  patients  of  all 
races. 

Nairobi  City  Council  took  over  the  dispensary  services  in  Nairobi. 

The  third  phase  of  the  new  Coast  Province  General  Hospital 
was  virtually  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This  phase  included 
a  72-bedded  ward  block,  a  laundry,  a  mortuary  and  further  staff 
quarters. 

New  wards  were  constructed  during  the  year  at  the  Government 
hospitals  at  Kisii,  Kapsabet,  Nanyuki,  Thika  and  Kapenguria.  The 
completion  of  the  ward  at  Nanyuki  and  of  a  new  out-patient  and 
theatre  block  made  it  possible  for  the  Medical  Department  to  vacate 
the  Military  Hospital  originally  occupied  on  1st  July,  1957. 

Housing  for  pupil  nurses  was  built  at  the  Machakos,  Nyeri  and 
Kiambu  Government  Hospitals. 
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The  public  would  appear  to  be  adjusting  itself  to  paying  fees, 
and  the  pressure  on  hospital  beds  has  increased,  mainly  in  the  Central, 
Southern  and  Rift  Valley  Provinces.  Statistics  regarding  hospital  beds 
are  given  in  Appendix  7. 


Health  Services 

In  Central  Province  the  resettlement  of  Kikuyu  into  permanent 
villages  and  satellite  townships  continued.  The  only  restriction  on 
the  speed  of  this  development  has  been  the  need  to  ensure  adequate 
standards  of  sanitation.  This  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  the 

shoulders  of  the  health  staff  who  have  also  had  to  give  considerable 
time  to  the  control  of  outbreaks  of  such  infectious  diseases  as  are 
liable  to  occur  amongst  a  people  but  recently  converted  to  an 

urbanized  type  of  existence. 

The  mobile  health  educational  unit  was  used  extensively 

throughout  the  year.  In  certain  areas  the  work  being  done  was 

supplemented  by  mobile  units  of  the  Department  of  Information. 

The  Health  Education  Committee  was  expanded  and  now  includes 
representatives  of  all  the  departments  concerned  with  the  work  in 
the  districts.  Its  primary  purpose  is  the  formulation  of  policy  and 
the  co-ordination  of  such  activities  of  the  various  departments  as  are 
related  to  the  field  of  public  health.  The  purpose  of  this  committee 
was  strengthened  by  the  initiation  of  courses  of  lectures  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  other  departments. 


Plague 

This  disease  continued  at  its  usual  level  of  endemicity.  There 
were  19  cases  notified  as  compared  with  14  cases  in  1957.  A  small 
outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Nyeri  district  was  followed  up  by  the 
Division  of  Insect-borne  Diseases,  which  discovered  that  the  Otomys 
swamp  rat  is  yet  another  natural  carrier  of  the  plague  bacillus. 

Smallpox 

Localized  outbreaks  of  milk  smallpox  continued  throughout  the 
year.  The  number  of  cases  notified  was  734  as  against  806  in  1957. 
It  is  too  early  to  say  if  this  disease  is  coming  under  control  but  the 
monthly  distribution  of  cases  during  the  year  was  encouraging.  There 
was  one  death. 

Typhoid  Fever 

Notifications  of  this  disease  fell  from  1,671  in  1957  to  1,239  in 
1958.  The  most  dramatic  change  was  in  the  Rift  Valley  Province 
where  the  number  of  notified  cases  fell  from  653  to  152:  this  is 
explained  by  the  success  of  a  health  education  programme  launched 
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in  1957  in  Nandi  District.  In  this  district  alone  the  number  of  cases 
fell  from  more  than  500  to  under  100.  Although  Central  Province 
remains  the  area  with  the  largest  number  of  notifications,  cases  from 
that  province  during  each  of  the  last  few  years  give  a  clear  indication 
of  the  return  to  normality. 

1945—989;  1955—1.032;  1956—941;  1957—686;  1958—623. 


Cerebrospinal  Meningitis 

This  is  another  example  of  a  disease  which  flared  into  epidemic 
proportions  during  the  disturbed  years,  and  which  now  appears  to 
be  returning  to  its  normal  level  of  endemicity.  The  maximum  incidence 
has,  all  along,  been  in  the  Central  Province. 


Poliomyelitis 

Although  1958  could  not  be  called  an  epidemic  year  this  disease 
continued  to  show  a  high  level  of  endemicity.  The  vaccination 
campaign  has  continued  and  has  undoubtedly  given  considerable 
protection.  The  few  cases  reported  in  vaccinated  persons  were  very 
mild. 


T  ry  pan  oso  mi  as  is 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  number  of  reported  cases  of 
sleeping  sickness.  The  examination  of  27,000  people  living  along  the 
lake  shore  in  Central  Nyanza  District  revealed  only  six  cases  of 
recent  and  proved  local  infection. 

Control  schemes  along  the  Kuja-Migori  and  Little  Awach  river 
systems  in  South  Nyanza  District  have  been  extended  into  the  head¬ 
waters.  No  new  cases  were  reported  from  sprayed  areas. 

Trypanosoma  rliodesiense,  the  parasite  causing  the  Rhodesian 
form  of  the  disease  was  isolated  from  a  bush  buck  shot  in  Central 
Nyanza  District.  This  is  the  first  time  this  parasite  has  ever  been 
found  in  a  wild  animal  host. 


Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 

Notifications  of  this  disease  rose  yet  again. 

1956—4,947;  1957—5,902;  1958—6,952. 

Drug  resistance  gives  cause  for  worry,  but  meanwhile  a  high 
cure  rate  continues. 

Two  surveys  of  this  disease  were  started  in  association  with  the 
World  Health  Organization,  one  in  Nairobi  and  the  other  in  the 
rural  areas. 
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Schistosomiasis 

The  method  of  controlling  bilharzia  in  the  irrigation  schemes 
has  been  altered  from  one  of  constant  treatment  with  copper  sulphate 
to  a  system  of  surveillance  of  the  human  population.  The  canal  waters 
will  be  treated  with  sodium  pentachlorophenite  in  the  presence  of 
evidence  of  human  infection.  The  original  method  of  control  was 
proving  very  expensive  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
necessary. 

Work  done  by  the  Division  of  Insect-borne  Diseases  has  shown 
that  baboons  can  be  naturally  infected  with  bilharzia.  It  is  not  yet 
known  if  this  infection  can  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  human  host, 
but  there  is  presumptive  evidence  that  this  is  so. 

Nutrition 

Two  hundred  tons  of  dried  skim  milk  supplied  by  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund  were  distributed  during  the  year.  The  benefit 
derived  from  this  milk  has  been  remarkable.  Surveys  have  shown  that 
in  Kiambu  which  was  the  district  worse  affected  by  malnutrition,  the 
incidence  of  clinical  malnutrition  in  children  has  fallen  from  20  to 
4  per  cent  during  the  last  two  years. 

Specialized  Agencies 

The  Wellcome  Trust  gave  a  grant  of  £10,000  to  the  Medical 
Department  to  be  used  for  extending  and  improving  the  reference 
library  at  the  Medical  Research  Laboratory,  Nairobi. 

The  Nuffield  Foundation  has  agreed  to  finance  the  development 
of  an  institute  for  the  training  of  African  farmers  and  their  wives 
in  personal  and  domestic  hygiene  and  in  improved  agricultural 
methods.  There  is  to  be  a  capital  grant  of  £30,000  and  a  recurrent 
grant  of  £10,000  a  year  for  five  years. 

1958  was  the  first  year  of  the  new  two-year  programme  of 
UNICEF  aid.  Much  training  equipment  has  been  supplied  for  use  in 
mission  hospitals  and  also  equipment  and  drugs  for  use  in  mission 
and  African  District  Council  maternity  and  child  welfare  centres.  Every 
health  centre  built  by  the  African  District  Councils  receives  a  full  set 
of  equipment  and  transport.  Vehicles  for  use  as  mobile  health  units 
in  the  more  sparsely  populated  areas,  were  also  received. 

Voluntary  and  Charitable  Organizations 

The  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association  have  continued  to  find  field  officers  to  carry  on  the 
invaluable  work  being  done  in  the  Central  Province.  Much  of  the 
improvement  in  nutrition,  referred  to  earlier,  has  been  the  result  of 
their  untiring  efforts.  The  good  achieved  has  been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  number  of  officers  involved  which  was  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
every  100,000  persons. 
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The  British  Red  Cross  Society,  in  association  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  established  in  Nyeri  a  training  centre  for  African  Red 
C  ross  workers.  Candidates  were  selected  by  the  Red  Cross  Field 
Officers  from  amongst  those  women  who  had  shown  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  for  voluntary  work.  On  completion  of  their  training, 
these  women  resumed  their  work  in  the  villages  under  the  supervision 
of  the  field  officers. 

Three  new  voluntary  societies  were  formed  in  Kenya  during 
1958. 

The  Kenya  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  the 
Kenya  Society  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Kenya  Association 
for  the  Physically  Disabled. 

All  three  societies  have  already  made  valuable  contributions  to 
life  in  Kenya. 


Return  of  Diseases — Out-Patients,  1958 
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86 
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Respiratory  Diseases 
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Housing 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  was  created  on  30th  April,  1958,  and 
the  first  Minister  appointed  was  an  African,  Mr.  Musa  Amalemba, 
one  of  the  first  Specially  Elected  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
as  a  result  of  the  Constitutional  changes.  The  nucleus  of  the  new 
Ministry  was  the  Housing  Section  of  the  old  Ministry  of  Local 
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Government,  Health  and  Housing,  now  re-named  Local  Government, 
Health  and  Town  Planning.  While  responsible  for  all  housing 
projects,  the  new  Ministry  has  particularly  concerned  itself  with  the 
housing  of  the  African  community.  The  Central  Housing  Board  and 
its  Fund,  established  by  the  Housing  Ordinance  of  1953  as  the 
principal  means  whereby  the  Government  enables  African  housing  to 
be  planned  and  encouraged,  falls  under  the  new  Ministry,  the  creation 
of  which  enables  a  concentration  of  effort  and  thought  to  be  given 
to  the  vital  social  and  economic  problem  of  providing  adequate 
housing  for  the  working  classes. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  been  agreed  that  supervision 
of  the  structure  of  rentals  charged  by  local  authorities  should  primarily 
be  a  matter  for  this  Ministry,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of 
Local  Government. 

Of  schemes  and  projects  handed  on  from  the  Housing  Section 
of  the  older  Ministry  the  most  important  was  the  first  phase  of  the 
Nairobi  African  Housing  Project  at  Ofafa,  covering  1,400  houses 
accommodating  7,000  people  on  a  family  basis.  This  is  a  joint  scheme 
costing  £600,000  undertaken  by  the  Government  and  the  City  Council; 
the  first  houses  were  completed  in  July,  1958,  and  by  December  some 
1,200  were  in  occupation.  Despite  the  comparatively  high  rents  the 
houses  were  so  popular  that  the  City  decided  to  build  another  500, 
housing  2,500  people,  and  the  Central  Housing  Board  advanced 
£294,000  for  this  purpose.  In  the  outcome,  the  fall  in  building  costs 
that  took  place  in  1958  was  reflected  in  the  tenders  when  they  were 
called  for,  and  a  saving  on  the  sum  allotted  of  £62,000  was  achieved. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  proposals  to  build  another  3,000  houses 
of  the  same  type  by  means  of  contractor-finance  had  been  agreed 
in  principle  with  the  City  Council,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Legis- 
ture.  It  is  expected  that  these  will  take  three  years  to  build,  and  a 
moratorium  on  repayment  of  the  capital  involved  of  at  least  four 
years  is  required,  with  repayment  spaced  over  at  least  three  years 
thereafter.  This  postpones  the  need  to  pay  for  the  houses  until  the 
Development  period  1963-6,  while  providing  much-needed  houses 
for  15,000  people  in  the  near  future.  Since  housing  in  Kenya  is  rented 
on  an  economic,  though  non-profit-making  basis,  the  houses  are  a 
revenue-earning  asset  which  will  repay  the  capital  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  over  40  years  and  cover  interest  charges  throughout,  allowing 
for  a  small  amount  of  capitalized  interest  at  the  beginning. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  African  building  schemes  of  one 
sort  or  another  were  carried  on  or  begun  in  Kitale,  Thika,  Nakuru 
and  Athi  River.  The  Nairobi  County  Council  has  been  building  a 
large  village  for  the  workers  at  the  Nairobi  Airport.  Plans  for  build¬ 
ing  at  Kisumu,  Eldoret,  Mombasa,  Nakuru,  Thika,  Kapsabet,  Gilgil, 
Nyeri,  Nanyuki  and  Thomson’s  Falls  were  approved  by  the  Central 
Housing  Board.  Building  began  in  two  Kikuyu  villages  on  the  out- 
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skirts  of  Nairobi,  Riruta  and  Kangemi,  where  the  Board  is  advancing 
three-quarters  of  the  cost  to  Kikuyu  who  wish  to  build  good-quality 
houses  for  themselves;  the  hope  is  to  transform  the  fringe  of  mud 
huts  that  existed  before  the  Emergency  into  clean,  well-planned 
villages  which  will  mark  the  advance  of  the  Kikuyu  and  be  worthy 
satellites  of  Nairobi  City.  It  is  also  hoped  to  demonstrate  that  the 
African  in  the  reserve  can  be  regarded  as  a  good  security  for  loans 
from  a  building  society.  The  scheme  is  popular,  and  25  houses  were 
in  building  by  December. 

Schemes  that  will  cater  primarily  for  the  Asian  and  European 
communities  were  being  studied  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
increasingly  clear  that  an  approach  to  housing  on  an  income  group 
rather  than  a  racial  basis  will  be  practical  in  the  future. 

Town  Planning 

The  increasing  needs  of  day-to-day  development  control  have 
been  such  that  short-term  town  planning  questions  have  had  to  take 
precedence  over  long-term  forward  planning,  both  for  the  larger 
centres  and  for  the  main  geographical  regions. 

Planning  advice  takes  the  form  of  the  preparation  of  develop¬ 
ment  plans  for  municipalities  and  townships  and  these  are  kept  con¬ 
stantly  under  review  and  are  amended  as  necessary  in  the  light  of 
changing  conditions.  Advice  is  also  given  to  Government  and  local 
authorities  on  the  details  of  development  on  individual  plots.  Some 
40  urban  centres  received  such  attention  during  the  year.  The  urgent 
need  for  a  comprehensive  survey  and  assessment  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  trends  and  future  requirements  in  and  around  Mombasa,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  future  planning  of  the  district,  was 
accepted  and  a  start  was  made  on  this  work. 

The  rate  of  development  in  Nairobi  continued  unabated  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  central  business  area,  with  a  correspondingly  noticeable 
increase  in  traffic  and  car  parking.  There  were  marked  improvements 
in  the  layout  of  public  parks  and  in  the  colourful  treatment  of  roads 
in  the  City  centre. 


Community  Development 

As  a  result  of  the  preparatory  work  which  had  taken  place  in 
1957  it  was  possible  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  rural  develop¬ 
ment  in  its  various  forms  during  1958  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
spectacular  progress  was  made. 

The  principal  objective  during  the  year  was  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  groups  by  the  people  themselves  to  enable  them  to 
undertake  agricultural  and  domestic  work  as  a  body  instead  of 
individually.  This  made  possible  the  fulfilment  of  many  tasks  which 
were  beyond  the  strength  of  individuals  to  achieve  unaided. 
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The  organization  of  such  projects  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
leaders  and  committees  chosen  by  the  people  themselves  instead 
of  being  entrusted  to  the  appointed  agents  of  Government,  which 
had  been  the  general  practice  hitherto. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  work  achieved  by  these  measures  in 
the  form  of  bench-terracing,  pasture  clearing,  the  building  of  houses 
and  cattle-sheds,  the  digging  of  dams  and  the  improvement  of  water 
supplies,  the  consolidation  of  holdings  and  the  planting  of  hedges, 
among  many  other  activities,  that  in  those  districts  where  the  greatest 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  community  develop¬ 
ment  methods  all  departments  based  their  programmes  upon  the 
community  development  foundation  established. 

Measures  which  had  been  opposed  by  the  people  previously  were 
accepted  willingly  and  the  work  involved  tackled  cheerfully.  As  a 
result  in  two  districts  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  terracing  were  dug 
by  groups  of  a  hundred  or  more  people  working  together  at  a  time; 
in  another  scores  of  houses  were  rebuilt  in  brick  by  the  same  means; 
in  a  third  land  consolidation  which  had  earlier  been  an  unpopular 
measure  was  accepted  with  keenness  and  miles  of  hedges  planted  to 
mark  the  new  boundaries  of  the  holdings;  and  in  a  fourth  all  the 
inhabitants  provided  each  other  with  windbreaks  and  compost  heaps 
by  mutual  assistance. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  Department’s  work  was  the 
promotion  of  youth  clubs,  principally  in  the  Central  Province  where 
Man  Man  activity  had  been  greatest.  Altogether  86  clubs  with  a 
membership  of  approximately  12,000  boys  and  girls  were  set  up. 
They  provided  training  in  agriculture,  crafts  and  literacy,  together 
with  recreation  and  the  organization  of  projects  of  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity  such  as  village  improvement. 

The  scheme  was  greeted  with  increasing  enthusiasm  and  the 
inhabitants  willingly  set  aside  areas  of  land  for  the  clubs  of  five 
acres  or  more  to  enable  them  to  develop  model  farms,  playing  fields 
and  instructional  buildings.  The  members  built  their  own  clubs  and 
cultivated  the  farm.  In  addition  to  providing  the  land,  the  local- 
people  often  subscribed  considerable  sums  in  cash  for  the  provision 
of  roofing  material,  tools  and  equipment. 

The  promotion  of  women’s  clubs  was  also  a  major  feature  of  the 
Department’s  work  and  efforts  were  made  to  integrate  their  activities 
with  the  community  development  schemes  mentioned  above.  In  this 
way  many  clubs  made  a  much  wider  impact  on  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  than  hitherto. 

Adult  education  was  organized  at  the  Jeanes  Schools  at  Kabete 
and  Maseno  and  the  latter  was  increasingly  used  for  training  the 
voluntary  leaders  concerned  with  the  community  development  schemes 
in  the  vicinity.  It  was  found  that  the  harnessing  of  adult  education 
to  community  development  schemes  resulted  in  accelerated  progress. 
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The  promotion  of  sport  and  recreation  was  another  of  the 
Department’s  activities  and  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by 
Government  officers  of  many  departments,  as  well  as  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  resulted  in  Kenya’s  pre-eminence  in  East  Africa  in  the  fields 
of  football  and  athletics,  which  are  the  two  most  popular  sports 
among  Africans.  The  number  of  stadia  with  stands,  embankments 
and  fencing  which  have  been  built  up  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas 
during  the  last  few  years  indicate  the  increasing  interest  given  to 
sport.  There  are  no  less  than  12  such  stadia  in  existence  at  the 
present  time,  most  of  them  with  a  capacity  for  more  than  10,000 
spectators.  Two  Kenya  athletes  won  bronze  medals  at  the  Empire 
Games. 

Particular  efforts  were  made  during  the  year  to  foster  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  choirs  and  the  production  of  plays;  these  aspects  of  recrea¬ 
tion  are  becoming  more  popular  among  members  of  all  races  who 
compete  together  annually  at  the  festivals  of  music  and  drama  held 
in  Nairobi. 


Rehabilitation 

Progress  in  the  rehabilitation  and  release  of  detainees  continued 
at  a  steady  rate;  and  by  the  end  of  1958  a  total  of  75,183  detainees 
had  been  released  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

This  figure  includes  a  number  of  persons  convicted  for  Man  Man 
offences  and  whose  sentences  were  remitted  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  in  order  that  they  might  benefit  from  the  successful 
methods  of  rehabilitation  which  had  been  applied  to  the  detainees. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Detainees  continued  their  work  in 
1958  and  recommended  that  22  detainees  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enter  the  “pipeline”. 

The  last  of  the  juvenile  detainees  in  Wamumu  Youth  Camp  were 
released  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  the  camp  became  purely 
an  institute  for  the  accommodation  of  boys  in  need  of  care  and 
protection. 

As  in  previous  years  the  churches  continued  their  good  work  in 
prisons  and  detention  camps,  where  their  advice  and  assistance  made 
a  major  contribufion  to  the  work  of  rehabilitation. 


Social  Welfare 

G  eneral 

During  the  year  under  review  voluntary  societies  continued  to 
perform  valuable  work  in  the  field  of  social  welfare.  The  Ministry 
of  Local  Government  continued  to  press  local  authorities  to  accept 
responsibility  for  social  welfare  in  their  own  areas. 
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Relief  of  Distress 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Distress  during  the 
year.  One  of  the  factors  was  a  rise  in  unemployment  affecting  all 
races,  and  particularly  the  Asian  community.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  assistance  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  was  in  respect  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Legislation 

A  new  Adoption  Ordinance  was  enacted  to  replace  earlier  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  will  not,  however,  be  brought  into  operation  until  regulations 
have  been  promulgated  governing  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies 
interested  in  adoption.  An  Affiliation  Bill  and  a  Guardianship  of 
Infants  Bill  were  also  drafted. 


CHAPTER  8— LEGISLATION 

Fifty-one  Ordinances  were  passed,  the  principal  of  which  were :  — 

The  Legislative  Council  {African  Representation )  {Amendment 
and  Transitional  Provisions)  Ordinance,  1958 

(Ordinance  No.  1  of  1958) 

This  Ordinance  provided  for  the  election  of  six  additional  African 
Elected  Members  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony. 

The  Adoption  Ordinance,  1958 
(Ordinance  No.  2  of  1958) 

This  Ordinance  repealed  the  Adoption  of  Children  Ordinance  and 
provided  for  the  making  and  registration  of  adoption  orders;  the 
registration  and  control  of  adoption  societies;  and  for  other  matters 
in  connexion  with  the  adoption  of  children. 

The  African  District  Councils  (. Amendment )  Ordinance,  1958 

(Ordinance  No.  9  of  1958) 

This  Ordinance  amended  the  African  District  Councils  Ordinance, 
1950,  and  deals  with  such  matters  as  the  appointment  and  duties  of 
officers  and  employees,  the  supply  of  light,  heat  and  power,  communal 
services,  building  by-laws  and  other  African  District  Council  matters. 

The  Election  Offences  Ordinance,  1958 
(Ordinance  No.  11  of  1958) 

This  Ordinance  is  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  corrupt  and  illegal 
practices  at  elections. 
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The  Tribal  Police  Ordinance,  1958 
(Ordinance  No.  13  of  1958) 

This  Ordinance  makes  provision  for  the  establishment,  discipline, 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Tribal  Police. 

The  Stamp  Duty  Ordinance ,  1958 
{Ordinance  No.  31  of  1958) 

This  Ordinance  replaces  the  Stamp  Duty  Ordinance  (Cap.  259  of 
the  Laws  of  Kenya)  and  brings  up  to  date,  and  into  line  with  the 
English  law,  the  provisions  for  the  levying  and  management  of  stamp 
duties. 


The  Dairy  Industry  Ordinance,  1958 
(Ordinance  No.  34  of  1958) 

This  Ordinance  makes  provision  for  the  improvement  and  control 
of  the  dairy  industry  and  for  the  establishment,  powers  and  functions 
of  the  Kenya  Dairy  Board. 

The  Native  Lands  Trust  ( Amendment )  Ordinance,  1958 
(Ordinance  No.  35  of  1958) 

This  Ordinance  makes  a  number  of  minor  amendments  to  the 
Native  Lands  Trust  Ordinance,  in  particular  with  regard  to  the 
exclusion  from  and  addition  of  land  to  the  native  lands;  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  leases  and  the  recovery  of  possession;  creates  the  new  Meru 
Native  Land  Unit  and  makes  various  adjustments  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  other  native  land  units. 

The  King  s  African  Rifles  Ordinance,  1958 
(Ordinance  No.  42  of  1958) 

This  Ordinance  consolidates  and  amends  the  law  relating  to  the 
establishment,  administration  and  discipline  of  the  King’s  African 
Rifles  and  the  Reserve. 

0 

The  Fencing  Ordinance,  1958 
(Ordinance  No.  51  of  1958) 

This  Ordinance  makes  provision  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  fences  between  agricultural  holdings. 


CHAPTER  9— JUSTICE,  POLICE  AND  PRISONS 
Justice:  System  of  Courts 

The  Courts  of  Justice  comprise  the  Supreme  Court,  established 
by  the  Kenya  (Constitution)  Order  in  Council,  1958,  with  full  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  both  civil  and  criminal,  over  all  persons  and  all  matters  in  the 
Colony,  including  Admiralty  jurisdiction  arising  on  the  high  seas  and 
elsewhere  and  subordinate  courts  constituted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Courts  Ordinance. 
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The  Law  of  the  Colony 

The  enacted  law  of  the  Colony  consists  of  Imperial  Orders  in 
Council  relating  to  the  Colony,  certain  English  and  Indian  Acts 
applied  wholly  or  in  part,  and  Ordinances  of  the  local  legislature  and 
regulations  and  rules  made  thereunder. 

Civil  criminal  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  conformity  with  such 
enactments,  and  in  conformity  with  the  common  law  the  doctrines 
of  equity  and  the  statutes  of  general  application  in  force  in  England 
on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1897,  so  far  only  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  Colony  and  its  inhabitants  permit,  and  subject  to  such  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  local  circumstances  render  necessary. 

In  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  which  Africans  are  parties,  every 
court  is  guided  by  native  law  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  and  is  not 
repugnant  to  justice  and  morality  or  inconsistent  with  any  Order  in 
Council,  Ordinance,  regulation  or  rule  made  under  any  Order  in 
Council  or  Ordinance,  and  decides  all  such  cases  according  to 
substantial  justice,  without  undue  regard  to  technicalities  or  procedure. 


Supreme  Court 

General 

The  Supreme  Court  now  consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  ten 
Puisne  Judges.  The  Court  sits  in  Nairobi,  Mombasa  and  Kisumu 
continuously  throughout  the  year  and  Criminal  Sessions  are  held 
monthly  at  Nairobi  and  every  two  months  at  Mombasa  and  Kisumu. 
Circuit  Sessions  are  held  every  three  months  at  Eldoret,  Nakuru  and 
Nyeri,  and  at  such  other  places  in  the  Colony  as  the  circumstances 
require.  Appeals  from  the  Supreme  Court  lie  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
for  Eastern  Africa. 


Legal  Practitioners 

Legal  practitioners  are  termed  advocates  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  all  advocates  are  compulsory  members  of  the  Law  Society  of 
Kenya.  The  qualification  required  is,  generally  speaking,  that  of 
solicitor  or  barrister  in  England  or  a  similar  qualification  in  Scotland, 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  the  dominions  and 
colonies  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Twelve  months’  residence  in 
the  Colony  since  qualification  is  also  required. 

There  is  no  functional  division  of  members  of  the  Bar  and  all 
advocates  have  equal  rights  of  audience  before  all  courts  in  the 
Colony. 

Queen’s  Counsel  are  appointed  in  Kenya,  and  during  1958  one 
Kenya  advocate  was  so  appointed. 

Commissioners  for  Oaths  may  be  granted  their  Commissions  by 
the  Chief  Justice  after  two  years  in  practice  as  an  advocate. 
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Notaries  Public  may  be  granted  their  Certificates  of  Admission 
by  the  Chief  Justice  after  five  years  in  practice  as  an  advocate. 

vSUBORDINATE  COURTS 

Subordinate  Courts  of  the  Colony  are  created  by  the  Courts 
Ordinance.  These  Courts  may  be  Magistrates'  Courts  or  Muslim 
Subordinate  Courts.  The  former  may  be  of  the  first,  second  or  third 
class  and  the  latter  may  be  Liwali's,  Cadi's  or  Mudir's  Courts. 

African  Courts 

There  are  146  African  Courts,  the  majority  of  which  are  in  the 
native  lands,  although  each  of  the  larger  townships  in  the  settled  areas 
also  has  its  African  Court.  The  African  Court  system  is  regulated  by 
the  African  Courts  Ordinance,  1951,  which  superseded  the  Native 
Tribunals  Ordinance,  1930.  The  Courts  consist  of  benches  of  Elders 
appointed  by  the  Provincial  Commissioner  concerned  and  they  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  Africans  only.  On  civil  matters  the  Courts  administer 
Native  Customary  Law,  but  they  also  have  a  fairly  extensive  criminal 
jurisdiction.  They  are  empowered  by  the  African  Courts  Ordinance 
to  hear  oTences  against  African  District  Council  By-laws,  and  also 
breaches  of  Chiefs’  orders  issued  under  the  Native  Authority  Ordin¬ 
ance.  In  addition  to  this  the  African  Courts  are  authorized  to  hear 
charges  under  a  considerable  number  of  Ordinances,  in  accordance 
with  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Governor  under  section  14 
of  the  African  Courts  Ordinance.  They  are  able  to  impose  fines  and 
imprisonment,  the  maximum  fine  usually  being  Sh.  500  and  the 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment  six  months,  although  there  are  a 
few  African  Courts  which  have  been  empowered  to  impose  fines  of  up 
to  Sh.  1,000  and  imprisonment  of  up  to  one  year. 

These  Courts  are  supervised  by  Administrative  Officers  who  have 
powers  to  revise  their  decisions  and  to  transfer  cases  when  appropriate 
to  other  Courts.  The  Ordinance  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
Provincial  African  Courts  Officers,  who  have  powers  throughout  their 
Provinces  similar  to  those  exercised  by  District  Officers  in  their  districts. 
There  is  also  an  African  Courts  Officer  for  the  Colony  as  a  whole, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Ministry  of  African  Affairs.  This  officer 
exercises  an  overall  supervision  of  African  Courts  in  the  Colony,  and 
he  scrutinizes  the  monthly  criminal  returns  of  all  such  Courts  with 
a  view  to  the  revision  of  any  cases  in  which  the  charges  or  sentences 
may  be  irregular. 

The  Ordinance  provides  for  appeals  to  African  Appeal  Courts  and 
thereafter,  with  certain  restrictions,  to  District  Officers.  It  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  Court  named  the  Court  of  Review,  which  is  the  highest 
Court  in  the  African  Court  system.  This  Court  consists  of  a  Chairman 
appointed  by  the  Governor  (who  must  be  a  person  who  has  held  high 
judicial  office),  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner,  the  African  Courts 
Officer  ex  officio,  and  one  African  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
decisions  of  this  Court  are  final. 
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As  a  result  of  Sessional  Paper  No.  1  of  1957/1958  dealing  with 
the  financial  relationship  between  the  Government  and  African  District 
Councils,  Government  assumed  full  financial  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  all  African  Courts  from  1st  January,  1958.  Prior  to  this 
African  Courts  were  supervised  by  the  Administration,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  retained  the  responsibility  for  the  appointment  of  African  Court 
Elders. 

During  3  958  the  volume  of  work  handled  in  African  Courts 
showed  an  increase  over  previous  years,  and  greatly  relieved  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  work  passing  through  Magistrates’  Courts.  This  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  partly  to  the  more  efficient  handling  of  cases  by  Court  staff, 
and  partly  to  the  increased  number  of  charges  which  African  Courts 
are  now  empowered  to  hear  under  the  Penal  Code,  Local  Ordinance, 
Emergency  Regulations  and  Council  By-laws. 


Probation  and  Approved  Schools 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  persons  were  placed 
on  probation  during  1958  compared  with  1,907  during  1957,  an 
increase  of  489.  Of  these  1,212  were  men,  234  were  women,  874  were 
male  juveniles  and  76  were  female  juveniles.  During  the  year  3,181  pro¬ 
bationers  completed  their  term  of  probation  satisfactorily.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  3,786  cases  committed  by  the  Courts  to  the  care  of 
probation  officers  were  under  supervision,  compared  with  the  figure  of 
4,900  at  the  end  of  1957. 

The  staff  consisted  of  ten  male  and  four  female  probation  officers, 
and  49  male  and  seven  female  probation  assistants.  This  represented  a 
reduction  of  23  in  the  total  Probation  staff.  Twenty  probation  assistants 
who  had  been  engaged  during  the  Emergency  principally  to  undertake 
the  supervision  of  oath-takers  placed  on  probation,  were  discharged. 
The  distribution  of  the  case  loads  of  these  20  probation  assistants 
amongst  the  remaining  staff,  together  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  offenders  placed  on  probation  during  1958  made  it  difficult  to 
ensure  that  every  case  received  adequate  supervision. 

The  Central  Probation  Committee,  an  advisory  body  to  the 
Minister  responsible,  on  matters  of  policy,  met  four  times  during  1958 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  Case  Committees  met  regularly,  usually  twice  a  year  and 
performed  valuable  work  in  scrutinizing  the  reports  of  the  probation 
officers,  offering  advice  and  very  often  coming  forward  with  offers 
of  practical  help  for  the  employment  of  probationers. 

Although  no  probation  officers  now  work  in  any  of  the  Mau  Man 
detention  camps,  a  very  large  number  of  oath-takers  of  the  proscribed 
society  K.K.M .*  have  been  placed  on  probation;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  figure  of  such  offenders  was  over  600. 


*  Kiama  Kia  Muingi. 
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Juvenile  Court,  Nairobi 

A  total  of  738  cases  were  dealt  with  as  against  1,243  in  1957.  This 
court  has  sat  daily  and  the  volume  of  work  before  it  has  steadily 
increased,  although  actual  numbers  of  cases  are  less,  as  the  cases 
now  dealt  with  are  generally  of  a  more  serious  nature  and  do  not 
include  the  large  number  of  petty  otfences  brought  to  it  in  1957. 

Probation  Hostels 

As  in  previous  years  a  limited  amount  of  hostel  accommodation 
for  probationers  was  available  in  probation  hostels  in  the  main  towns. 
These  hostels  were  supervised  by  a  probation  assistant  of  members  of 
the  subordinate  staff. 

Approved  Schools 

A  new  approved  school  was  started  at  Mweru  during  the  year 
for  the  intermediate  age  group.  All  the  approved  school  age  groups 
are  now  catered  for. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  Mweru,  Wamumu  ceased  to  be  an 
approved  school  and  became  an  approved  institution. 

The  number  of  juveniles  on  approved  school  committal  orders 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was,  Dagoretti  157,  Kabete  273  and  Mweru  246, 
a  total  of  676  compared  with  662  at  the  end  of  1957. 

Juvenile  Remand  Home 

An  additional  remand  home  at  Nakuru  was  nearing  completion 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  hostel  at  Likoni  near  Mombasa  was  also 
used  as  a  remand  home  under  the  control  of  a  probation  assistant. 

Children  in  need  of  care  and  protection 

The  problem  of  homeless  and  neglected  children  continued  to 
increase  and  is  becoming  serious  in  all  the  large  towns  and  centres. 
Shortage  of  staff,  institutions,  and  above  all  the  necessary  funds  made 
the  solution  of  this  problem  extremely  difficult. 

Legislation 

Legislation  dealing  with  probation  and  juveniles  in  need  of  care 
and  protection  was  under  review  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Effect  of  the  Emergency 

The  continued  decline  of  Emergency  conditions  was  reflected  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  year  only  two  cases  were  heard  in  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  Emergency  Assize  Regulations,  and  two  under  the 
Emergency  (Criminal  Trials)  Regulations,  compared  with  31  cases 
under  both  procedures  in  1957. 
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Courts  of  Resident  Magistrates  and  other  Subordinate  Courts  in 
areas  affected  by  the  Emergency  continue  to  deal  with  lessening 
numbers  of  cases  arising  out  of  contraventions  of  Emergency  Regula¬ 
tions  affecting  the  Kikuyu,  Meru  and  Embu  tribes. 

During  the  Emergency  very  substantial  temporary  alterations  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  Subordinate  Courts  were  effected. 
Resident  Magistrates,  Officers  in  charge  of  Special  Districts  and  other 
selected  magistrates  were  granted  Supreme  Court  powers  under  section 
1 5  (as  amended)  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code.  Certain  offences  are 
reserved  for  trial  by  the  Supreme  Court  but  in  the  case  of  Resident 
Magistrates  and  Officers  in  charge  of  Special  Districts  these  reserved 
offences  are  confined  to  capital  cases  and  attempt  to  murder. 

With  the  gradual  return  of  normal  conditions  in  many  parts  of 
the  Colony,  the  powers  of  Resident  Magistrates  and  Officers  in  charge 
of  Special  Districts  granted  when  the  Emergency  began  have  been 
considerably  curtailed  with  the  return  to  normal  conditions. 


Statistics 

The  figures  shown  for  the  years  1956,  1957  and  1958  relate  to 
the  financial  year  beginning  on  1st  July  and  ending  on  30th  June  in 
the  next  year.  These  figures  reflect  the  general  increase  in  the  work  of 
the  Courts  commensurate  with  the  development  of  the  Colony. 


Civil  and  Criminal  Cases  filed  in  Kenya  during  1949-1958 
in  Supreme  Court  and  Resident  Magistrates  Courts 


Year 

Courts 

Cases  Filed 

Cases  Pending 

Revenue 

Civil 

Crirn. 

Total 

Civil 

Crim. 

Total 

1949 

Supreme 

2,005 

2,471 

4,476 

1,189 

136 

1,325 

1 

£ 

Magistrate 

8,316 

31,496 

39,812 

5,040 

1,570 

6,610 

j 

[>  65,728 

1950 

Supreme 

2,342 

2,690 

5,032 

1,747 

159 

1,906 

< 

Magistrate 

10,134 

33,895 

44,029 

6,293 

1,578 

7.781 

}>  77,026 

1951 

Supreme 

2,858 

2,668 

5,526 

1,979 

213 

2,192 

< 

Magistrate 

10,793 

47,973 

57,766 

8,392 

1,729 

10,121 

^  91,625 

1952 

Supreme 

3,188 

1,926 

5,144 

1,893 

52 

1,945 

_ _ 

Magistrate 

11,730 

48,025 

59,755 

6,883 

1,619 

8,502 

f  107,497 

1953 

Supreme 

5,983 

5,817 

1 1 ,800 

3,251 

380 

3,630 

Magistrate 

21,816 

56,216 

78,032 

6,735 

2,324 

9,059 

"V  112,967 

1954 

Supreme 

2.751 

3,767 

6,518 

2,899 

112 

3,011 

Magistrate 

17,170 

50,938 

68,108 

8,768 

1,939 

10,707 

"V  120,753 

1955 

Supreme 

3,014 

2,097 

5,111 

2,460 

122 

2,582 

1 

Magistrate 

16,405 

63,259 

79,664 

8,366 

2,765 

11,131 

j 

}>  294,107 

1956 

Supreme 

3,548 

1,782 

5,330 

2,478 

208 

2,686 

1 

Magistrate 

21,906 

72,854 

94,760 

10,108 

3,040 

13,148 

}>  250,794 

1957 

Supreme 

3,756 

2,514 

6,270 

2,663 

181 

2,844 

1 

Magistrate 

25,480 

85,960 

1 1 1 ,440 

13,390 

3,133 

16.523 

j 

\  282,277 

1958 

Supreme 

4,022 

2,318 

6,340 

2,958 

196 

3,154 

1 

Magistrate 

26,226 

87,007 

113,233 

15,102 

3,078 

18,180 

J 

r  359,150 
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Capital  Punishments 
1958 

In  1958,  24  persons  were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Five  persons  sentenced  in  1957,  were  awaiting  the  hearing  of 
appeals  or  the  decision  of  the  Governor  in  Council  at  the  beginning 
of  1958.  Of  these  29  persons — 

10  were  executed. 

1  had  his  sentence  substituted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  for 
Eastern  Africa  by  an  Order  that  the  accused  be 
detained  at  the  Governor’s  pleasure. 

13  had  their  sentences  commuted  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  in  Council  to  varying  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment. 

5  awaited  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern 
Africa  or  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  on 
31st  December,  1958. 

29 

Police 


Organization 


Year 

Gazetted 

Officers 

Inspectors 

N.C.O.s 

Constables 

1957  .. 

229 

1,431 

2,149 

9,151 

1958  .. 

212 

1,094 

1,972 

8,995 

Crime 

The  total  number  of  cases  reported  to  the  police  during  1958 
was  34,557,  which  represents  a  decrease  of  2,084  on  the  1957  figure  of 
36,641 : 

1957  .  36,641 

1958  .  34,557 

Comparative  crime  figures  for  1957  and  1958  were:  — 

Offences  Against  Property 


1957 

1958 

Nairobi  City  . . 

5,861 

5,595 

Mombasa  Urban 

Remainder  of  Settled  and 

3,670 

3,490 

Urban  Areas 

8,589 

7,481 

Native  Reserves 

7,838 

7,507 

Total 

25,958 

24,073 
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Offences  Against  Persons 


1957 

1958 

Nairobi  City  . . 

- 

757 

855 

Mombasa  Urban 

524 

566 

Remainder  of  Settled  and 

Urban  Areas 

1,664 

1,612 

Native  Reserves 

3,245 

2,470 

Total 

6,190 

5,503 

Offences  against  property  were  reduced  by  1,885. 

There  was  an  increase  of  98  offences  against  persons  in  Nairobi 
and  42  in  Mombasa,  but  this  type  of  offence  showed  a  reduction 
elsewhere  and  a  Colony-wide  decrease  of  687  was  recorded. 


Signals  Branch 

The  number  of  stations  maintained  by  the  Police  Signals  Branch 
at  31st  December,  1958,  was:  — 


Department 

V.H.F. 

H.F. 

Static 

Mobile 

Static 

Mobile 

Police  . . 

266 

338 

71 

4 

Prisons  . . 

31 

6 

8 

— 

Administration .  . 

6 

— 

— - 

— 

Army 

4 

12 

— 

— 

Total 

307 

356 

79 

4 

With  the  exception  of  the  Northern  Province  and  one  or  two 
isolated  stations  elsewhere,  all  police  communications  are  now  by 
V.H.F.  H.F.  is  used  for  stand-by  purposes  only. 

The  Police  Headquarters /Provincial  Headquarters  V.H.F.  radio 
telephone  trunk  service  was  put  into  operation  between  Police  Head¬ 
quarters,  Nairobi,  and  the  following  Provincial  Headquarters:  — 

Nairobi  Area. 

Ngong. 

Nakuru. 

Kisumu,  and 

Nyeri< 

W/T  traffic  on  the  police  network  increased  from  625,570 
messages  in  1957  to  780,000  messages  in  1958. 
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Air  Wing 

The  Air  Wing  flight  is  made  up  of  eight  Cessna  aircraft.  During 
the  year  the  Air  Wing  completed  4,138  hours  flying,  representing 
775,410  miles. 

Police  representatives  from  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  the  Belgian  Congo  visited  the  Air  Wing  during  the  year 
to  study  general  organization,  operational  techniques  and  the 
administration  of  a  Police  Air  Wing. 

The  Kenya  Police  Reserve 

The  reorganization  of  the  Reserve  continued  during  the  year  and 
integration  with  the  regular  Police  Force  was  effected.  As  a  result  of 
this  reorganization,  the  total  strength  of  all  ranks  at  31st  December, 
1958,  was  3,441. 

The  Reserve  gave  sterling  service,  particularly  in  Nairobi  where 
they  were  extensively  employed  in  relief  duties. 

Tribal  Police 

During  1958  the  new  Tribal  Police  Ordinance  came  into  force 
and  proved  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  Ordinance,  which 
had  done  service  since  1929. 

Plans  were  made  to  recruit  a  Tribal  Police  Volunteer  Reserve 
throughout  the  Colony.  Recruitment  to  this  body  will  be  selective  and 
it  is  intended  that  only  citizens  of  standing  in  the  community  will  be 
allowed  to  join. 

It  was  possible  during  the  year  to  discharge  all  Emergency  extra 
Tribal  Police  and  Tribal  Police  Reserve,  except  in  Turkana,  where  130 
extra  men  are  necessary  for  the  time  being. 

The  establishment  of  Tribal  Police  throughout  the  Colony  is  now 
4,457  all  ranks.  At  the  end  of  the  year  slightly  under  that  number  were 
employed  owing  to  the  embargo  on  recruitment  imposed  in  September 
for  reasons  of  economy. 

Prisons  and  Detention  Camps 

The  daily  average  number  of  persons  in  custody  of  all  categories 
was  24,568,  a  decrease  of  11,425  over  the  same  period  in  1957. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  137  establishments  were  in  use  as 
follows :  — 


1957 

1958 

Prisons 

37 

39 

Prison  Camps 

12 

7 

Remand  Centres 

7 

6 

Detention  Camps  (Ordinary)  . . 

70 

69 

Detention  Camps  (Emergency) 

27 

16 

153 

137 
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The  staff  employed  at  the  close  of  the  years  1957  and  1958  was 
as  follows:  — 


1957 

1958 

Superior  Officers  . . 

75 

85 

Subordinate  Officers 

8,290 

5,220 

Civilian  Staff : 

Executive  Staff  . .  . 

•  • 

36 

Clerical  and  Analogous  Staff 

149 

157 

8,514 

5,498 

Due  to  the  successful  rehabilitation  campaign,  the 

number  of 

Mau  Man  prisoners  and  detainees  was 
respectively. 

reduced  by  5,385 

and  18,693, 

The  non-Emergency  daily  average  prison  population  increased  by 
828  to  10,243.  The  daily  average  population  of  detention  camps  for 

petty  offenders,  established  under  the 

Detention  Camps  Ordinance 

(Cap.  80),  increased  by  2,492  to  7,696. 

The  total  number  of  committals  to  prisons  over  the  last  two  years 

was  as  follows:  — 

1957 

1958 

Convicted 

26,199 

27,579 

Civil  Debtors  . . 

71 

117 

Lunatics 

750 

693 

Remands 

29,389 

28,357 

56,409 

56,746 

The  total  number  of  petty  offenders  committed  to  detention  camps 

established  under  the  Detention  Camps 
past  two  years  was  as  follows:  — 

Ordinance  (Cap. 

80)  over  the 

1957 

1958 

Convicted 

53,080 

56,583 

Remands 

5,387 

6,098 

Total  58,467  62,681 


Staff  Training 

387  warder  recruits  passed  through  the  Training  Depot  where  it 
was  possible  to  increase  the  length  of  the  initial  training  course  from 
three  months  to  six  months.  In  addition,  1,300  N.C.O.s  and  warders 
attended  refresher  courses  which  last  for  one  month.  Promotion 
courses  were  held  for  prospective  Sergeants  and  Corporals.  For  the 
first  time  a  Cadet  Officers’  Course  lasting  six  months  was  held.  It  was 
also  possible  to  arrange  courses  for  senior  officers. 
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Prisoners’  7  raining 

The  new  industrial  workshops  at  Kamiti  Prison  were  completed 
and  brought  into  operation  during  the  year. 

In  the  same  workshops  a  hobbies  and  handicrafts  section  has  been 
established  where  volunteer  prisoners  are  allowed  to  work  in  their 
spare  time.  The  objects  of  this  scheme  are — 

(i) to  accustom  prisoners  to  work  hard  for  themselves; 

(ii)  to  keep  prisoners  out  of  cells  for  as  long  as  possible  each 
day; 

(iii) to  teach  them  a  trade  or  hobby; 

(iv)  to  provide  prisoners  with  some  money  on  release; 

(v)  to  help  their  resettlement  in  ordinary  life. 

Chaplaincy  Services 

Chaplains  and  Catechists  have  held  regular  services  and  classes  of 
instruction  for  warders  and  prisoners.  The  Chaplains  have  supervised 
prison  libraries  and  have  helped  prisoners  in  their  personal  problems. 

CHAPTER  10— PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
Electricity 

The  most  important  development  during  the  year  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  supply  from  the  Kenya  Power  Company’s  main 
transmission  line  from  Tororo  in  Uganda  to  the  Juja  Road  Sub-station, 
Nairobi.  The  line  was  formally  opened  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  on  3rd  March,  but  the  transmission  line  was  in  commercial 
use  since  1st  January.  The  line  is  300  miles  in  length  and  crosses  some 
of  Kenya’s  most  difficult  terrain. 

The  supply  from  Uganda  made  it  possible  for  the  Kenya  Power 
Company  to  increase  its  commercial  sales  of  electricity  to  190,000,000 
units  in  the  year,  25.6  per  cent  more  than  in  1957.  The  operation  of 
the  main  transmission  line  was  remarkably  free  from  faults. 

The  provision  of  additional  power  from  the  Kenya  Power 
Company’s  main  transmission  line  enabled  the  East  African  Power 
and  Lighting  Company  Limited  to  extend  its  spheres  of  operation 
in  Nairobi  and  Western  Kenya,  where  a  distribution  licence  was 
granted  for  Kericho  and  Nandi  Hills.  Plans  were  prepared  for  the 
extension  of  the  supply  of  hydro-electric  power  to  Kisumu,  Gilgil 
and  Thomson’s  Falls. 

The  combined  maximum  demand  for  electricity  in  Kenya  rose 
by  3.13  per  cent  during  the  year  from  55,098  KW  to  56,824  KW, 
and  the  units  generated  and  purchased  rose  5.95  per  cent  from 
282,800,000  to  just  short  of  300,000,000  units. 

The  following  tables  show  comparative  figures  for  the  East 
African  Power  and  Lighting  Company  Limited  and  the  Kenya  Power 
Company  Limited  during  1957  and  1958. 
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East  African  Power  and  Lighting  Company  Limited 


'  '  '  | 

1958 

1957 

Branch 

M.D. 

kW 

M.D. 

Increase 

Units 

Generated 

and 

Purchased 

Units 

Increase 

M.D. 

kW 

Units 

Generated 

and 

Purchased 

Nairobi  .  . 
Mombasa 
Nakuru  .  . 
Kisumu  . . 
Eldoret  . . 
Kitale 
Nanyuki  . . 

39,360 

12,046 

2,300 

1,220 

960 

520 

418 

% 

2-02 

7-27 

3-60 

3-39 

2- 13 

3- 17 
5-86 

(decrease) 

208,480,294 

64,908,289 

11,872,165 

5,939,740 

4,778,215 

2,160,397 

1,639,633 

°/ 

/o 

4-28 

14-10 

0-23 

1-65 

6-26 

4-38 

12-91 

(decrease) 

38,580 

11,230 

2,220 

1,180 

940 

504 

444 

199,914,926 

56,886,167 

1  1,843,750 
5,843,720 
4,496,704 
2,069.747 
1,882,603 

Total  . . 

56,824 

|  3-13 

299,778,733 

5-95 

55,098 

282,937,617 

The  Kenya  Power  Company  Limited 


1958 

1957 

Station 

M.D. 

M.D. 

Units 

Units 

M.D. 

Units 

kW 

Increase 

Generated 

Increase 

kW 

Generated 

Tana 

o 

o 

fS 

T— “H 

°/ 

/o 

76,557,800 

°/ 

/  0 

22-59 

15,200 

98,897,000 

(decrease) 

57,170,280 

Wanjii 

7,400 

1-33 

50,182,850 

12-22 

7,500 

(decrease) 

(decrease) 

Bulk  Supply 

15,855 

100-00 

90,022,450 

100-00 

- . 

Total  .  . 

38,455 

69-41 

216,763,100 

38-89 

22,700 

156,067,280 

CHAPTER  11— COMMUNICATIONS 

Railways  and  Harbours 


Revenue 

The  revenue  for  the  year  1958  from  the  operation  of  railway 
services,  including  inland  waterways,  road  and  catering  services  for 
Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  was  £18,930,000,  an  increase  of 
£1,187,000  on  1957.  Separate  figures  for  the  operation  of  these  services 
in  Kenya  are  not  available.  Goods  traffic  moved  by  the  inland  trans¬ 
port  services  earned  £15,540,000,  an  increase  of  £1,029,000,  and 
passenger  traffic  earned  £1,980,000,  an  increase  of  £118,000.  The 
increases  were  mainly  attributable  to  a  full  year’s  operation  of  higher 
rates  and  charges  introduced  on  1st  October,  1957.  Harbour  revenue 
amounted  to  £4,509,000,  a  decrease  of  some  £107,000  because  of 
smaller  tonnages  of  cargo  passing  through  East  African  ports. 
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Harbours 


The  figures  of  cargo,  shipping  and  passengers  dealt  with  at  the 
Port  of  Mombasa  during  1958,  with  comparative  results  for  1957, 
are  set  out  below:  — 


Tonnage  of  Cargo 


1957 

Harbour 

Tons 

1958 

Harbour 

Tons 

Imports — 

General  Cargo  (excluding  Military) 
Military 

Coal 

Bulk  Oil . 

1,040,701 

8,678 

30,144 

980,961 

887,669 

26,243 

36,848 

970,873 

2,060,484 

1,921,633 

Exports — 

General  Cargo  (excluding  Military) 
Military 

Bunker  Coal 

Bunker  and  Bulk  Oil 

823,140 

16,118 

1,348 

187,243 

942,741 

4,224 

385 

115,571 

1,027,849 

1,062,921 

Trans-shipment  (inward  and  outward)  . . 

51,010 

37,694 

3,139,343 

3,022,248 

Number  of  ships  entered  port 

Net  registered  tonnage 

Passengers  embarked  and  disembarked  .  . 

1,279 

3,822,224 

71,734 

1,155 

3,884,505 

76,252 

The  total  tonnages  dealt  with  were  some  117,000  less  than  in 
1957  mainly  because  of  a  decline  in  imports  of  the  order  of  139,000. 
This  is  the  third  successive  year  that  imports  have  fallen  and  the 
present  level  is  20  per  cent  lower  than  for  the  peak  year,  1955.  Total 
exports  improved  by  35,000  tons  over  the  previous  year  and  exports 
of  general  cargo,  at  almost  943,000  tons,  were  more  than  119,000  tons 
greater  than  in  1957.  Bunkers  and  bulk  oil  exports,  however,  showed 
a  drop  of  nearly  72,000  tons  to  115,500  tons,  a  return  to  the  level 
prevailing  prior  to  the  Suez  Canal  closure. 

Progress  continued  throughout  the  year  on  the  construction  of 
four  deep-water  quay  walls  at  Kipevu  and  completion  is  still  planned 
for  1960.  In  addition  No.  10  berth  was  brought  into  use  and  the 
transit  shed  serving  berths  Nos.  9  and  10  completed. 
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Railways 

The  tonnage  of  public  traffic  originating  on  the  Kenya  /Uganda 
and  Tanga  lines  during  1958  amounted  to  3,340,000  compared  with 
3,277,000  tons  in  1957.  Forwardings  from  Kenya  stations  amounted 
to  2,971,000  tons,  some  171,000  tons  less  than  in  1957,  and  traffic 
received  at  stations  in  Kenya  also  fell,  by  223,000  tons,  to  2,581,000 
tons.  Rail  clearances  from  Mombasa  Island,  at  1,343,000  tons,  were 
53,000  tons  less  than  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  Kenya /Uganda  and 
Tanga  lines  was  4,403,000,  which  was  250,000  less  than  in  1957. 

The  position  regarding  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  in  1958  was 
considered  satisfactory  and  a  few  additions  were  made  to  the  fleets. 
During  the  year,  however,  a  contract  was  placed  for  ten  medium- 
size  main-line  diesel  electric  locomotives  and  delivery  is  expected 
during  1960.  Orders  have  also  been  placed  for  18  third-class  coaches 
with  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  than  existing  third-class  coaches 
and  with  increased  luggage  space. 

Engineering  work  undertaken  during  the  year  included  the  staking 
out  of  the  alignment  for  a  new  section  of  the  Kenya /Uganda  main 
line  between  Embakasi  and  Kibera,  which  is  designed  to  bypass 
Nairobi  and  thereby  improve  through-train  operations.  A  further  67 
miles  of  the  Mombasa-Nairobi  section  was  relayed  in  95  lb.  material. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  programme  for  installing  double  wire 
signalling  at  wayside  stations  between  Mombasa  and  Nakuru  was 
nearing  completion.  The  new  signalling  was  already  in  operation  at 
47  stations,  and  only  12  stations  remained  to  be  equipped.  These 
are  planned  for  completion  early  in  1959.  Tokenless  block  working 
was  introduced  at  another  two  stations. 

Work  is  almost  completed  on  a  new  teleprinter  system  between 
Nairobi,  Nakuru  and  Kisumu,  and  the  train  control  telephone  system 
has  now  been  completed  between  Nakuru  and  Kisumu.  The  Nakuru- 
Eldoret  train  control  circuit  has  been  extended  to  Tororo. 

Improvements  to  stations  and  depots  were  on  a  more  limited 
scale  than  in  immediately  preceding  years.  The  Nakuru  Remodelling 
Scheme  was  completed  early  in  the  year  and  an  additional  5,000-ton 
oil  storage  tank  was  installed.  At  Kisumu  an  11,000-gallon  storage 
tank  for  diesel  fuel  was  installed.  On  the  Nakuru-Eldoret  section 
improvements  to  water  supplies  at  Timboroa,  Rongai  and  Kipkabus 
were  well  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  are  planned  for 
completion  early  in  1959. 


Roads 

The  Road  Authority  established  by  Ordinance  No.  64  of  1950 
is  responsible  for  road  policy  and  for  the  administration  of  the  Road 
Fund,  to  which  is  credited  on  recurrent  account  the  revenue  from 
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vehicle  licence  fees,  petrol  consumption  tax  and  drivers’  licences. 
Revenue  is  also  derived  from  the  capital  account  allocations  by  the 
Colony’s  Development  Committee. 

Progress  continued  on  the  improvement  of  alignments,  forma¬ 
tion  and  drainage  of  trunk  and  secondary  roads  throughout  the 
Colony  within  the  funds  available.  Total  expenditure  from  the  Road 
Fund  in  the  financial  year  1957/58  was  £1,454,826  on  recurrent 
account  and  £671,510  on  capital  account. 

A  vast  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done  before  the  Colony 
will  have  a  satisfactory  road  network,  for  many  roads  still  become 
virtually  impassable  in  wet  weather.  This  problem  is  particularly 
acute  in  African  areas  where  the  present  low  traffic  densities  are 
expected  to  increase  considerably  with  the  agricultural  development 
following  on  the  Swynnerton  Plan.  The  contractor-finance  arrange¬ 
ments  which  have  been  initiated  for  the  expenditure  of  £4,000,000 
mainly  on  the  bituminization  of  trunk  roads  has  been  a  great  step 
forward,  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  pace  with  the  growing  density 
of  traffic  on  secondary  roads,  and  trunk  roads  which  cannot  be 
included  in  the  £4,000,000  programme,  remains.  Total  mileage  main¬ 
tained  from  the  Road  Fund  was  24,694. 

A  few  mileages  of  interest  are — Mombasa  to  Nairobi  307  miles, 
Nairobi  to  Tororo  (Uganda  border)  284  miles,  Nairobi  to  Nyeri  98 
miles,  Nairobi  to  Kisumu  210  miles,  Mombasa  to  Malindi  75  miles, 
Nairobi  to  Kericho  173  miles,  Nairobi  to  Namanga  (Tanganyika 
border)  105  miles. 

It  is  hoped  that  under  the  £4,000,000  contractor-finance  arrange¬ 
ments  the  129  miles  of  bituminized  road  from  Nairobi  to  Mau  Summit 
will  be  extended  by  at  least  65  miles  (to  Eldoret)  on  the  interterritorial 
road  to  Uganda,  and  by  94  miles  to  Kisumu  via  Kericho,  also  that 
bituminization  will  be  extended  over  the  whole  distance  from  Nairobi 
to  Nyeri.  Other  roads  to  be  covered  under  the  scheme  have  not  yet 
been  finally  decided. 


Aviation 

The  main  event  that  occurred  in  Kenya  during  1958  was  the 
completion  and  opening  of  the  international  airport  at  Nairobi.  This 
fine  new  airport,  which  was  opened  six  months  before  the  planned 
date,  is  of  the  very  latest  design  and  incorporates  the  most  modern 
ideas  for  the  facilities  of  passenger  and  freight  handling.  The  control 
tower  installation,  incorporates  the  most  modern  equipment  and,  in 
common  with  the  entire  airport  project,  is  designed  to  afford  maximum 
flexibility  and  possibility  of  expansion  should  it  become  necessary. 

Since  its  opening  the  airport  has  functioned  smoothly  and  in 
general  aircraft  and  passengers  have  been  handled  at  a  rate  which 
compares  favourably  with  other  international  airports.  There  has  been 
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a  very  small  number  of  diversions  due  to  weather,  and  with  the  new 
radio  and  radar  aids  planned  for  installation  shortly,  it  is  hopeful 
that  there  will  be  even  fewer. 

Twelve  airlines  operated  scheduled  trunk  route  services  into 
Kenya  throughout  the  year.  The  larger  aircraft  used  were  Super  Com 
stellations,  Viscounts,  Britannias,  D.C.  6A,  D.C.  6Bs,  D.C.  7Bs  and 
Canadaires. 

The  East  African  Airways  Corporation  continued  to  operate  their 
D.C.  3  fleet  on  the  internal  services  and  Canadaires  on  the  trunk 
services  to  London,  South  Africa,  Aden,  Karachi  and  Bombay.  The 
Corporation’s  route  mileage  increased  to  3,879,544  miles  on 
scheduled  services;  revenue  miles  flown  were  4,150,229  and  the  total 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  117,294. 

The  Directorate  of  Civil  Aviation  opened  the  new  Flight  Infor- 
mation  Centre  in  the  High  Commission  Building  in  September, 
together  with  the  Aeronautical  Communications  Centre.  At  the  time 
of  their  removal  from  their  old  quarters  at  Eastleigh  Aerodrome 
opportunity  was  taken  to  carry  out  extensive  modernization  of  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  facilities  of  the  new  centres  represent  a  great  advance 
on  those  previously  available. 

Five  notifiable  accidents  occurred  during  the  year,  one  resulting 
in  the  death  of  the  pilot.  In  one  case  the  aircraft  and  pilot  were  lost 
and  intensive  air  and  ground  search  failed  to  discover  their 
whereabouts. 


Telecommunications  and  Postal  Services 

The  East  African  Posts  and  Telecommunications  Administration 
is  a  self-contained  service  of  the  High  Commission  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  is  an  ex  officio  Member  of  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly. 

So  far  as  these  services  in  Kenya  are  concerned,  they  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Regional  Director,  Kenya  Region,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Nairobi. 

Staff 

The  total  number  of  staff  employed  in  Kenya  Region  is  3,165 
of  whom  252  are  European,  668  Asian  and  2,245  African.  Of  this 
number  1,014  are  subordinate  service  employees. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-one  trainees  were  passed  out  of  the 
Combined  Training  School  during  1958,  of  these  157  were  staff 
attending  refresher  or  more  advanced  courses. 

Postal  Service 

At  the  end  of  December,  1958,  there  were  226  post  offices  in 
Kenya,  an  increase  of  eight  over  1957.  Telegraph  service  was  available 
at  145  of  these  offices. 
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There  were  86  departmental  offices  (i.e.  post  offices  staffed  by 
full-time  officers  of  the  Administration)  and  140  postal  agencies  (i.e. 
small  post  offices  operated  either  by  agents  on  contract  with  the 
Administration  or  by  officers  of  the  Provincial  Administration  or 
East  African  Railways  and  Harbours). 

Tt  is  estimated  that  51,761,805  letters,  postcards  and  printed  papers 
were  posted  in  Kenya  by  the  Administration  during  1958.  This  figure 
cannot  be  directly  compared  with  the  1957  figure  as  the  method  of 
collating  this  data  has  been  altered  to  give  a  more  dependable  result. 
The  number  of  parcels  handled,  885,031,  was  a  decrease  of  2.8  per 
cent  on  the  previous  year. 

During  the  year,  1 ,660  additional  private  boxes  were  installed  at 
post  offices  in  Kenya  making  a  total  of  26,182  and  51  new  stamp 
vendors  licences  were  granted. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  extending  postal  services  into  the 
rural  areas  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the  conveyance  of  mails 
to  six  new  offices. 

1.  Kitale-Endebess-Kitale. 

2.  Kitale-Bukwa. 

3.  Voi-Wundanyi. 

4.  Mombasa-Kwale-Kinango. 

5.  Limuru-Tigoni. 

6.  Kisumu-Kisii-Tarime. 

Telegraph  Service 

The  expansion  of  the  telephone  service  continued  to  affect  the 
inland  telegram  service  and  there  was  a  further  decrease  in  the 
number  of  inland  telegrams  handled  in  Kenya  from  722,595  in  1957 
to  563,152  in  1958.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  foreign  telegrams 
from  518,918  to  530,984.  The  phonogram  service  continued  to  be 
popular,  and  in  Nairobi  alone  77,888  inland  and  foreign  telegrams 
were  accepted  for  transmission. 

The  demand  for  private  teleprinter  facilities  continued  and  21 
new  circuits  were  provided  during  the  year  although  14  circuits  were 
withdrawn. 

Telephone  Service 

By  the  end  of  1958  there  were  121  telephone  exchanges  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Kenya,  of  which  45  were  automatic.  These  exchanges  arc 
connected  by  an  extensive  network  of  trunk  circuits  carried  by  land 
lines  and  V.H.F.  wireless  channels. 

Five  completely  new  automatic  exchanges,  including  one  to  serve 
the  new7  Nairobi  Airport,  were  provided  and,  in  addition,  the  manual 
exchange  at  Thika  was  converted  to  automatic  working.  The  Nairobi 
Central  automatic  exchange  equipment  was  extended  to  cater  for  a 
further  2,700  subscribers’  lines  and  additional  equipment  was  provided 
at  13  manual  exchanges.  The  number  of  telephone  subscribers  rose 
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by  approximately  7  per  cent  but,  in  spite  of  this,  there  was  still  a 
large  waiting  list  of  subscribers  to  whom  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
provide  telephone  service. 

Trunk  and  junction  services  were  improved  during  the  year  by 
the  provision  of  194  additional  circuits  and  also  by  the  introduction 
of  the  2  V.F.  system.  This  has  enabled  the  operators  at  many 
exchanges  to  dial  direct  to  subscribers  connected  to  distant  exchanges 
or  to  operators  at  distant  exchanges,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
operator  at  any  intermediate  exchange.  There  was  also  a  further 
extension  of  subscriber  dialling  over  trunk  circuits.  The  number  of 
trunk  calls  handled  by  operators  fell  by  93,778  to  2,124,393.  The 
number  of  local  calls  made  increased  by  3,684,080  to  32,556,005. 

Several  private  branch  exchanges  were  installed  during  the  year. 
Remittance  Services 

These  include  the  sale  and  cashing  of  postal  and  money  orders. 
The  number  of  postal  orders  issued  numbered  538,513,  a  decrease 
of  3.9  per  cent  over  1957,  and  the  value  increased  from  £506,915  to 
£620,872.  Postal  orders  encashed  numbered  190,937,  an  increase  of 
12.4  per  cent  and  their  value  increased  from  £166,489  to  £239,702. 

During  the  year  140,277  money  orders  were  issued,  a  decrease  of 
5.9  per  cent  over  1957.  The  value  of  money  orders  decreased  by 
14.1  per  cent  to  £927,488.  The  number  of  money  orders  paid  in  1958 
decreased  by  3  per  cent  to  127,123  and  the  value  decreased  by  2.1  per 
cent  to  £799,716. 

Savings  Bank 

The  bank  is  managed  by  the  Postmaster-General  on  behalf  of 
the  Kenya  Government. 

During  1958  withdrawals  from  accounts  exceeded  deposits  by 
£550,000. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  Kenya  increased  by  just  over  11 
per  cent  from  274,204  in  1957  to  304,563  at  the  end  of  1958.  The 
total  sum  deposited  with  the  Kenya  Savings  Bank  was  £8,704,000 
approximately,  compared  with  £8,997,000  in  1957. 

Miscellaneous  Services 

The  total  sales  of  Kenya  Government  revenue  stamps  in  1958 
amounted  to  £64,112,  an  increase  of  3.2  per  cent  over  1957. 

Radio  Receiving  Licences 

By  the  end  of  1958,  32,818  licences  were  current,  an  increase 
of  32  per  cent  over  the  1957  figure. 

Buildings 

At  the  end  of  December,  1958,  there  were  147  operational  build¬ 
ings  in  Kenya  owned  by  the  Administration  while  30  were  rented  and 
one  was  on  loan. 
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In  this  Region  the  buildings  and  extensions  listed  below  were 
completed  during  1958:  — 


Operational  Buildings 

Eldoret  Post  Office 
Embu  Post  Office 
Fort  Hall  Post  Office  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Exchange 

Karamaini  Telephone  Exchange 
Kiama  Telephone  Exchange  . . 
Kilindini  Road  Branch  Post 
Office,  Mombasa 

Kisumu  Post  Office 
Kitale  Post  Office  and  Telephone 
Exchange 

Lanet  Telephone  Exchange 
Machakos  Post  Office  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Exchange 
Malindi  Post  Office  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Exchange 
Meru  Post  Office  and  Telephone 
Exchange 

Mombasa  Old  Telephone  Ex¬ 
change 

Nairobi  Airport  (Embakasi) 
Telephone  Exchange,  Sorting 
Office  and  Private  Boxes  . . 

Nairobi  Airport  (Embakasi) 
Post  Office 

Nairobi,  Regional  Engineering 
Construction  Depot 
Ngong  Road  Branch  Post  Office, 
Nairobi 

Nyeri  Post  Office  and  Telephone 
Exchange 
Ruiru  Post  Office 
Westlands  Branch  Post  Office, 
Nairobi 


New  building  erected. 

Building  extended. 

Building  extended;  new  engine 
room  and  fuel  store  built. 

New  building  erected. 

New  building  erected. 

Rented  premises  adapted  for 
Branch  Post  Office. 

Building  extended. 

P.O.  building  extended  to  house 
new  auto  telephone  exchange 
and  carrier  equipment. 

New  building  erected. 

Building  extended. 

New  building  erected. 

New  building  erected. 

Altered  to  provide  accommodation 
for  telephone  sales  staff. 


New  building  erected. 

Premises  in  Airport  terminal  build¬ 
ing  rented  for  Post  Office. 

New  building  erected. 

Rented  premises  adapted  for  use 
as  a  Post  Office. 

New  building  erected. 

Building  altered. 

Rented  premises  altered  to  allow 
installation  of  additional  private 
boxes. 


/ 
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Residential  Buildings 

Bungoma  .. 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  • 

semi-detached  houses 
type)  built. 

(African 

Endebess  . . 

•  •  •  • 

..  3 

detached  (African  type) 
erected. 

quarters 

Karatina  .  . 

•  •  •  • 

..  2 

semi-detached  houses 
type)  built. 

(African 

Langata 

•  •  •  • 

..  3 

detached  (African  type) 
erected. 

quarters 

Nairobi 

•  •  •  • 

. .  48  quarters  (African  type)  for 

graded  staff  built. 

CHAPTER  12— GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

General 

The  Department  of  Information  has  the  following  functions:  — 

(a)  Internally — 

(i)  To  ensure  that  the  people  of  Kenya  of  all  races  are  kept 

fully  informed  of  Government’s  plans,  policies  and 
achievements. 

(ii) To  give  such  help  in  the  implementation  of  Governments 

plans  as  can  be  afforded  by  publicity  methods  available 
to  the  Department. 

(/;)  Externally — 

(i) To  build  up  public  opinion  in  other  countries  well 

informed  on  Kenya  affairs. 

(ii)  To  give  such  help  as  is  appropriate  to  official  bodies  which 

are  concerned  with  specific  publicity  projects  outside  the 
Colony,  including  tourism. 

To  carry  out  these  tasks  the  Department  maintained  in  Nairobi 
Press,  Publications,  Films  and  Photographic  Sections,  together  with 
five  provincial  offices  providing  an  extension  of  its  work  in  the  field. 
It  also  remained  responsible  for  broadcasting  to  Africans  and  Arabs 
pending  the  full  establishment  of  the  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service. 

Press  Section 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  newspaper 
correspondents  and  photographers  visiting  the  Colony  during  the  year. 
This  resulted  largely  from  a  special  visit,  arranged  by  the  Press 
Section,  of  a  party  of  30  journalists  and  photographers,  as  well  as 
two  television  teams,  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Nairobi  Airport  in 
March.  In  addition  to  covering  the  opening  ceremony  and  describing 
the  airport  facilities  and  amenities,  the  visitors  were  taken  on  a  series 
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of  conducted  tours  to  see  for  themselves  development  projects  in 
various  parts  of  the  Colony,  including  the  agricultural  revolution 
going  on  in  the  African  areas  of  the  Central  Province. 

A  considerable  number  of  newspapers  and  other  publicity 
organizations  sent  representatives  independently  to  Kenya  during  the 
year,  including  television  teams  from  the  B.B.C.  and  Independent 
Television. 

Tourism  featured  largely  in  the  54  feature  articles  produced  by 
the  Press  Section,  most  of  which  were  distributed  throughout  Africa 
and  overseas. 

In  collaboration  with  the  recently  formed  Ministry  of  Tourism, 
the  Press  Section  arranged  for  the  preparation  and  world-wide  distri¬ 
bution  of  100,000  copies  of  a  brochure,  Kenya— Land  of  Sunshine. 
The  Section  also  produced  a  special  tourist  issue  of  the  quarterly 
magazine,  Kenya  Today,  which  ran  to  10,000  copies,  and  a  colour 
poster  advertising  Kenya's  tourist  attractions. 

The  870  Press  releases  issued  dealt  with  all  aspects  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policies  and  activities  and  included  a  number  explaining 
arrangements  for  the  African  elections  and  others  describing  advances 
in  the  rural  areas.  Sporting  activities,  which  were  also  featured,  were 
augmented  by  a  series  of  Press  releases  on  Kenya’s  participation  in 
the  Commonwealth  Games  at  Cardiff. 

The  policy  of  encouraging  direct  Press  contacts  with  Ministers 
and  senior  Government  officials  was  continued. 

Publications  during  the  year  included  a  brochure  on  the  new 
Nairobi  Airport,  a  booklet,  Introducing  Kenya,  which  was  prepared 
for  the  Ministry  of  Housing  in  connexion  with  an  international  con¬ 
ference  held  in  Nairobi,  and  another  (in  preparation  at  the  end  of 
the  year)  on  Kenya  tribal  life. 

There  was  an  increasing  demand  for  the  illustrated  Kenya 
Today,  copies  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Europe  and  countries  as  far  removed 
as  Hong  Kong  and  Borneo.  There  was  an  increase,  too,  in  the  number 
of  recipients  of  the  weekly  news  summary,  Kenya  Calling,  and  the 
monthly  publication  for  Kenya  students  overseas,  Students'  News¬ 
letter. 


Publications  Section 

The  month  of  January  saw  the  completion  of  the  final  phase  of 
the  plan  to  publish  provincial  newspapers  in  place  of  district  news- 
sheets.  The  effect  of  this  policy  was  to  relieve  African  District 
Councils  of  the  problems  and  responsibilities  of  publishing  their  own 
newspapers  and  to  substitute  a  new  chain  of  papers,  covering  the 
requirements  of  each  Province,  and  entirely  edited  and  administered 
by  officers  of  the  Department  of  Information. 
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By  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  five  of  these  papers  were  estab- 
fished:  the  Provinces  covered  were  Coast  (Sand  Ya  Pwani),  Central 
( Matemo ),  Lower  Rift  Valley  ( Shahidi ),  Upper  Rift  Valley  ( Kalenjin ) 
and  the  Masai  area  of  Southern  Province  (llomon  Le  Maasai). 
Coverage  was  completed  with  the  introduction  of  two  editions. 
Northern  and  Southern,  of  Nyanza  Citizen  for  Nyanza  Province  and 
Mutai  for  Southern  Province  (Ukambani). 

The  total  number  of  copies  of  these  provincial  papers  printed 
during  the  year  was  375,700,  out  of  which  an  average  of  78  per  cent 
were  sold  and  18  per  cent  distributed  free. 

The  publication  of  the  four  regional  magazines  ( Pamoja ,  Joluo, 
Agikuyu  and  Akamba)  was  continued  throughout  the  year.  These 
maintained  their  popularity  and  the  demand  for  them  rose  consider¬ 
ably.  A  competition,  undertaken  for  reader-research  purposes,  pro¬ 
duced  the  remarkable  total  of  over  23,000  entries  and  indicated  that 
an  average  of  5-6  people  read  each  copy.  Over  one  and  a  half  million 
copies  were  distributed  during  the  year. 

The  monthly  magazine,  Habari  Za  Radio,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  listeners  to  the  Department's  African  broadcasting  services,  con¬ 
tinued  to  gain  popularity,  and  the  monthly  circulation  was  increased 
to  10,000  copies  during  the  year. 

Two  new  publications  were  introduced :  the  fortnightly  news- 
sheet,  Habari  Za  Thika,  was  replaced  by  a  weekly  newspaper,  Habari, 
designed  mainly  for  distribution  in  Nairobi  and  other  urban  areas, 
and  the  first  issue  was  published  of  a  quarterly  paper,  in  the  Kikuyu 
language,  dealing  with  land  consolidation  in  the  Central  Province. 

Four  issues  of  the  quarterly  magazine,  Sports  Review,  were 
published  in  conjunction  with  the  Colony  Sports  Officer.  A  total  of 
9,000  copies  were  sold. 

The  total  number  of  regular  publications  distributed  during  the 
year  was  1,787,000,  in  addition  to  the  provincial  newspapers. 

Over  600,000  copies  of  28  leaflets  and  pamphlets  were  produced 
and  distributed,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  in  various 
vernacular  languages.  Production  of  two  special  pamphlets,  one 
on  land  consolidation  for  Central  Province,  and  the  other  on  the 
prevention  of  forest  fires,  for  Coast  Province,  was  also  undertaken. 

Seven  booklets  were  produced,  of  which  a  total  of  117,500  copies 
were  distributed.  Two  of  these,  the  subjects  of  which  were  the  Budget 
and  Kenya's  Commonwealth  Games  team,  were  more  than  usually 
elaborate.  Another  high  standard  publication  was  produced  on  behalf 
of  the  Kiambu  African  District  Council  to  publicize  the  Dagoretti 
Development  Scheme.  Other  booklets  published  included  one  on  the 
subject  of  the  home  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  one  for  Coast 
Province  to  support  a  medical  campaign  against  bilharzia,  tapeworm 
and  hookworm. 
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Forty-five  posters  were  designed  and  produced  for  various  pur¬ 
poses,  including  elections  and  a  special  campaign  in  Nyanza  Province. 
Other  publications  included  picture  sheets  on  the  subject  of  youth 
clubs  and  the  Karatina  Development  Scheme. 

Films  Section 

Film  Production 

1958  saw  the  introduction  of  a  form  of  film-making  new  to  the 
Department :  the  use  of  fully  synchronized  sound. 

Four  films  were  completed  using  this  technique.  These  were  a 
comedy,  Bahati  ya  Wahumi,  starring  the  Nyanza  radio  comedian. 
Chokoleti,  with  dialogue  in  Swahili;  Crossroads  of  Africa,  a  colour 
record  of  the  new  Nairobi  Airport;  Effendis  of  the  K.A.R.,  dealing 
with  the  Effendis’  training  courses;  Gharama  ya  Kenya,  a  colour  film 
explaining  Kenya's  Budget,  including  as  well  as  Swahili  dialogue 
simple  animated  diagrams. 

Other  films  made  during  the  year  included  news  magazines  for 
Rift  Valley,  Southern  and  Coast  Provinces,  and  films  on  shopkeeping, 
forestry,  housing,  police  methods  and  tuberculosis. 

A  20-minute  film  intended  for  showing  overseas  was  Kenya  1958 
— a  Review  of  the  Year .  Filmed  in  colour,  it  pictures  the  many 
events  which  crowded  the  Colony’s  calendar. 

Illustrative  of  the  value  of  the  films  made  by  the  Section  was 
the  part  played  by  a  film  on  tuberculosis  in  encouraging  Nairobi 
Africans  to  co-operate  in  the  World  Health  Organization  tuberculosis 
survey  in  parts  of  the  city.  This  film  formed  the  basis  of  a  three- 
months’  campaign  carried  out  by  means  of  films,  literature  and  loud¬ 
speaker  announcements  and  was  shown  nightly  to  audiences  ranging 
from  a  few  hundred  to  as  many  as  4,000.  The  doctors  in  charge  of 
the  survey  considered  that  the  film  played  a  large  part  in  breaking 
down  initial  suspicions  and  opposition  to  their  work. 

Film  Library 

In  order  to  enable  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  limited  number 
of  films  available,  the  library  system  was  revised  during  the  year. 
Non-Government  users  of  the  library  were  required  to  make  a  deposit 
of  Sh.  100  which  is  held  against  damage  to  library  films.  Users,  other 
than  the  Department's  own  vans  and  certain  others,  w;ere  restricted 
to  12  programmes  a  year,  all  programmes  to  be  returned  within  a 
fortnight.  These  measures  have  resulted  in  greater  care  being  taken 
of  the  Department’s  films  and  in  a  quicker  turnover  of  films,  giving 
users  a  greater  chance  of  obtaining  any  particular  film  they  require. 

The  library  has  copies  of  1,165  films,  of  which  844  are  sound. 
There  are  124  members,  mainly  schools,  missions  and  employers  of 
labour,  and  during  the  year  5,210  films  were  issued. 
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Photographic  Section 

The  Section  provides  the  photographs  the  Department  needs  in 
its  Press  work,  to  illustrate  its  publications  and  for  displays  in  its  own 
windows  and  reading  rooms;  photographs  for  Press  use  locally  and 
overseas;  a  photographic  library  for  the  use  of  other  Government 
Departments  and  Ministries  for  instructional  and  publicity  purposes, 
and  for  the  use  of  such  organizations  as  the  East  Africa  Tourist 
Travel  Association,  the  Kenya  Public  Relations  Officer  in  London 
and  other  bodies  which  are  actively  engaged  in  publicizing  the  Colony; 
and  photographic  displays  for  exhibitions. 

The  Section’s  photographs  received  very  wide  use  during  the  year 
and  were  printed  in  newspapers,  magazines,  travel  books  and  other 
publications  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  library  of  colour  trans¬ 
parencies  was  built  up  and  these  were  used  by  the  Kenya  Public 
Relations  Officer  in  London  for  the  preparation  of  a  colour  film 
strip  for  use  by  lecturers  and  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  number  were  also  used  for  display  work  in  London  and 
elsewhere. 

Nearly  3,000  new  negatives  were  added  to  the  library,  and  print 
production  for  all  purposes  totalled  35,485. 


Broadcasting  Section 

Broadcasting  services  to  Africans  and  Arabs  consisted  of  national 
programmes  transmitted  from  Nairobi  in  English  and  Swahili,  and 
regional  programmes  from  Mombasa  in  Arabic  and  KiMvita,  from 
Nyeri  in  Kikuyu  and  Meru,  from  Kisumu  in  Swahili,  Luo,  Luhyia, 
Kalenjin  and  Kisii,  and  from  Nairobi  in  Kamba.  Between  them  these 
stations  were  broadcasting  a  little  over  170  hours  weekly  in  more  than 
ten  different  languages. 


National  Service 

Details  of  the  weekly  programme  hours  transmitted  by  the 
National  Service  were  as  follows:  — 

Music  and  variety  19f  hours;  news  and  news  talks  6  hours; 

features  and  drama  94  hours;  religious  programmes  2  hours; 

B.B.C.  relays  34  hours;  miscellaneous  2\  hours.  Total  per  week 

434  hours. 

Outstanding  broadcasts  during  the  year  included  a  special  series 
on  various  aspects  of  the  new  Constitution;  the  opening  of  the  Nairobi 
Airport;  and  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  Kenya  team  at  the  British 
Empire  and  Commonwealth  Games.  Outside  broadcasts  on  sporting 
fixtures  again  covered  all  major  events,  culminating  in  a  series  of  full 
commentaries  on  the  Gossage  Cup  matches.  In  October,  in  collabora- 


The  inaugural  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  State 


A  land  consolidation  committee  carrying  out  the  demarcation  of  a 

consolidated  farm 


Tea  is  amongst  the  cash  crops  which  are  being  developed  on  African 

farms 


Flamingos  at  the  Lake  Nakuru  bird  sanctuary 


A  Health  Inspector  explains  posters  on  the  tape-worm  life-cycle 


Mr.  Musa  Amalemba,  Minister  for  Housing,  at  the  construction 
of  an  African  Housing  Scheme  in  Nairobi 


site 


An  adult  literacy  class  at  a  Youth  Club  in  Central  Province 


Murals  painted  by  an  African  artist  in  the  Fort  Hall  Church  built  as  a 


memorial  to  Kikuyu  murdered  by  Mau  Mau 


The  opening  of 


the  electricity  supply  line 


bringing 


power  to  Nairobi 


from  the  Owen  Falls  dam 


in  Uganda 


The  entrance  hall  of  the  new  Nairobi  airport 


Fort  Jesus, 


built  by  the  Portuguese  on  Mombasa  Island  in  the 
16th  century,  which  is  to  become  a  museum 


A  new  luxury  hotel  on  Mombasa  Island 


The  new  Delamere  Boys’  High  School  in  Nairobi 


Arere  Anentia,  third  in  the  six  miles  in  the  Commonwealth  Games, 
shakes  hands  with  W.  D.  Power,  the  winner 
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tion  with  the  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service,  live  programmes  were 
transmitted  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Kenya  showground 
at  Mitchell  Park. 

During  the  year  the  number  of  Swahili  programmes  transmitted 
from  the  B.B.C.  in  London  was  increased,  and  by  the  end  of  1958 
there  was  a  daily  news  bulletin  and  a  magazine  programme  in  Swahili. 
To  assist  in  the  production  of  these  programmes,  two  of  the  most 
experienced  members  of  the  staff  were  seconded  to  the  B.B.C. 

A  number  of  programmes  were  produced  during  the  year  for 
overseas  broadcasting  organizations,  including  two  feature  programmes 
for  British  Information  Services  in  New  York,  which  were  subse¬ 
quently  circulated  among  more  than  200  independent  radio  stations 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  series  on  traditional  African  music  which 
was  produced  for  the  Central  Programmes  Division  of  the  B.B.C.  in 
London. 

Listener  research  work  was  again  confined  largely  to  an  analysis 
of  comments  made  in  letters  from  listeners,  which  averaged  300  a  day 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Many  useful  suggestions  were  received  which 
helped  considerably  with  programme  planning. 

West  Kenya  Station 

In  spite  of  poor  reception  in  some  parts  of  Nyanza,  the  West 
Kenya  Station,  nevertheless,  gained  some  success  in  attracting  listeners. 
Programmes  were  varied,  but  considerable  time  was  given  to  impor¬ 
tant  Government  issues.  Talks  on  Kenya’s  Constitution,  the  Budget, 
the  Personal  Tax  Ordinance,  as  well  as  talks  by  departmental  officers, 
were  broadcast  regularly. 

Listener  reaction  greatly  increased  during  the  year,  and  from 
1st  July  until  31st  December  no  less  than  15,430  letters  and  postcards 
were  received. 

The  station  was  on  the  air  for  394  hours  per  week,  made  up  as 
follows :  Dholuo,  Luluhya,  Kalenjin  and  Kisii,  3|  hours  each;  Swahili 
25  hours  30  minutes;  and  English  14  hours. 

Sauti  ya  Mvita,  Mombasa 

This  station  broadcasts  in  Arabic,  KiMvita,  Swahili  and  Somali. 
A  breakdown  of  broadcasting  time  covering  all  languages  with  the 
exception  of  the  daily  Somali  relay  from  the  B.B.C.  is  given  below:  — 

Music  16f  hours;  news  and  news  talks  84  hours;  features 

and  drama  1\  hours;  religious  programmes  14  hours;  B.B.C. 

relays  5  hours;  miscellaneous  14  hours.  Total  per  week  53|  hours. 

The  station’s  popularity  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  it  received  a  total  of  15,700  letters  from  listeners, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  55.4  per  cent  over  the  total  for  1957. 
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Mount  Kenya  Station — Nyeri 

This  station  serves  listeners  in  the  Central  Province  broadcasting 
programmes  in  Kikuyu  and  Meru.  Out  of  a  total  of  404  hours  weekly, 
music  again  forms  the  largest  single  item,  accounting  for  154  hours; 
other  figures  are :  News  and  news  talks  6  hours;  features  and  drama 
84  hours;  religious  programmes  3  hours;  miscellaneous  74  hours. 
Total  per  week  404  hours. 

During  1958  the  station  moved  to  new  studios,  which  resulted  in 
greatly  improved  studio  quality.  Letters  from  listeners  were  received 
at  the  rate  of  just  over  100  a  day  throughout  the  year.  It  was  again 
noticeable  that  among  Kikuyu  listeners  the  most  popular  programmes 
were  news  bulletins  and  news  commentaries. 

Provincial  Offices 

The  five  provincial  offices  provide  an  extension  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  at  provincial  level  and  certain  services  in  the  districts. 

Broadcasting  and  the  production  of  provincial  newspapers,  the 
day  to  day  work  on  which  was  the  responsibility  of  provincial  officers, 
have  been  dealt  with  under  the  appropriate  sections. 

Apart  from  the  Department’s  publications  and  broadcasts,  its 
main  impact  on  Africans  living  in  the  remoter  areas  was  through  its 
information  and  cinema  vans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  fleet 
consisted  of  12  cinema  and  11  information  vans,  but  during  the  year 
was  reduced  to  14  combined  units. 

The  vans,  supported  by  broadcasts,  pamphlets  and  posters,  were 
used  largely  in  collaboration  with  the  Administration  and  social 
service  departments  in  instructional  and  betterment  campaigns. 
Amongst  such  campaigns  assisted  in  this  way  during  the  year  were 
anti-measles  in  meat  in  Rift  Valley  Province;  cotton  planting  and 
better  agriculture  in  Nyanza  Province;  rabies,  artificial  insemination, 
grazing  schemes,  plaque  and  better  house-building  in  Central  Province; 
cotton  planting,  bilharzia  and  intestinal  infection  in  Coast  Province; 
and  tuberculosis  in  Nairobi. 

In  addition  to  supporting  such  campaigns  the  vans  show  other 
films  regularly  throughout  the  country  to  audiences  ranging  from  two 
or  three  hundred  to  several  thousands,  many  of  whom  often  walk 
long  distances  to  the  shows.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  some 
2,000,000  Africans  saw  such  cinema  shows. 

Press  and  public  relations  work  continued  to  form  a  large  part 
of  the  duties  of  most  Provincial  Information  Officers,  who,  in  addition 
to  acting  as  conducting  officers  for  visiting  journalists  and  others  and 
reporting  the  activities  of  important  visitors,  prepared  a  large  number 
of  stories  and  feature  articles  for  use  in  the  Department’s  own  pub¬ 
lications  and  for  distribution  by  the  Press  Section.  Many  of  these  were 
illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by  the  provincial  staff  themselves. 
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Press 

One  new  Swahili  weekly  newspaper,  Taifa,  was  published  during 

1958. 

Principal  Newspapers  and  Periodicals 
Daily : 

East  African  Standard. 

Mo  nib  as  a  Times. 

Daily  Chronicle  (English  and  Gujerati). 

Kenya  Daily  Mail  (English  and  Gujerati). 

Weekly : 

Kenya  Weekly  News. 

Sunday  Post. 

Colonial  Times. 

Baraza  (Swahili). 

Jicho  (Sw'ahili). 

Ramogi  (Luo). 

Tazama  (Swahili). 

Jai  Africa  (Gujerati). 

Taifa  (Swahili). 

Goan  Voice. 

The  Globe  (English  and  Konkani). 

The  Observer  (English  and  Gujerati). 

Africa  Samachar  (Gujerati). 

Fortnightly  : 

Mate  mo  (Kikuyu). 

Twice  monthly: 

Shahidi  (Sw'ahili). 

Sauti  ya  Pwani  (Swahili). 

Monthly : 

East  African  Trade  and  Industry. 

The  Kenya  Farmer. 

The  East  African  Fanner  and  Planter. 

African  Life. 

Looking  Glass. 

Field  and  Farm. 

The  Grocer. 

Venus  (English  and  Gujerati). 

Kalenjin  (Kalenjin). 

Mutai  (Kikamba). 

Nyanza  Citizen  North  (Swahili). 

Nyanza  Citizen  South  (Swahili). 

Ilomon  (Masai). 

Pamoja  (Swahili). 
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Akambci  (Kikamba). 
Agikuyu  (Kikuyu). 

Joluo  (Dholuo). 

Habari  za  Radio  (Swahili). 


Quarterly : 

Kenya  Today  (Department  of  Information  illustrated 
magazine). 


Broadcasting 

In  addition  to  the  programmes  in  African  languages  and  Arabic 
broadcast  by  the  Department  of  Information,  English  and  Asian 
language  programmes  continued  throughout  the  year  to  be  broadcast 
by  Messrs.  Cable  &  Wireless  Ltd.  from  their  Nairobi  station,  while 
the  Forces  Broadcasting  Services  provided  lighter  programmes  in 
English  for  troops  stationed  in  the  Colony. 

With  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Engineer  and  other  develop¬ 
ment,  staff  work  started  on  implementing  Government’s  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  broadcasting  system  with  control  of  all  broad¬ 
casting,  other  than  the  Forces  station,  under  the  Kenya  Broadcasting 
Service.  Capital  cost  of  the  new  developments  will  be  some  £350,000, 
and  during  1958  new  transmitters  were  installed  in  Mombasa  and 
work  was  begun  on  the  new  transmitter  site  for  Nairobi  and  on  the 
installation  of  new  transmitters  in  Kisumu. 

Licence  fees  remained  at  Sh.  30  per  annum,  with  reduced  licences 
at  Sh.  5  for  those  unable  to  meet  the  full  fees. 

Films 

Two  new  cinemas  were  opened  in  Nairobi,  one  of  them  the 
Colony’s  first  drive-in  cinema,  and  construction  work  was  started  on 
two  further  Nairobi  cinemas  and  a  drive-in  in  Mombasa. 

Commercial  cinemas  exist  in  many  of  the  large  centres  in  Kenya, 
including  Nairobi,  Machakos,  Thomson’s  Falls,  Kisumu,  Mombasa, 
Kericho  and  Nanyuki.  In  other  centres  films  are  shown  commercially 
in  clubs  and  hotels. 


CHAPTER  13— LOCAL  FORCES 

Early  in  1958  Her  Majesty’s  Government  decided  to  station  in 
Kenya  an  Infantry  Brigade  Group  of  the  Strategic  Reserve. 

No  sooner  had  the  Brigade  Group  arrived  in  Kenya  in  July,  1958, 
than  they  were  immediately  re-deployed  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  as 
a  result  of  the  coup  d’etat  in  Iraq.  The  speed  and  efficiency  with  which 
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this  difficult  task  was  carried  out  was  in  many  ways  due  to  the  able 
assistance  rendered  by  the  staff  and  units  of  the  East  African  Land 
Forces  stationed  in  Kenya  and,  in  particular,  by  92  MT  Coy.  K.A.R., 
and  the  Q  (Movements)  Staff. 


Composition  of  the  Force 

There  were  no  important  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Kenya 
Regular  Units  of  the  East  African  Land  Forces  in  1958. 

The  Territorial  Forces 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  territorial  force  of  the  Kenya 
Regiment  was  reorganized  and  now  consists  of  four  Rifle  Companies 
(instead  of  seven)  and  Headquarters  Company  containing  enlarged 
specialist  platoons.  The  Kenya  Regiment’s  Camp  in  1958  was  held  at 
Nanyuki.  Assistance  was  received  from  units  of  the  East  African  Land 
Forces  and  the  camp  was  an  undoubted  success. 


The  Role  of  the  Forces 

The  East  African  Land  Forces  have  as  their  role  internal  security 
and  the  local  defence  of  the  East  African  territories.  Units’  establish¬ 
ments  are  framed  accordingly. 


Training 

During  the  year  the  70  Infantry  Brigade  ran  exercises  for  the  3rd 
and  11th  Battalions  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles.  These  tests  showed 
that  much  had  been  achieved  by  the  units  in  their  re-training  after 
four  years  of  specialized  operations  during  the  Mau  Man  Emergency. 
A  brigade  signals’  exercise  was  also  held,  the  first  of  its  kind  since 
before  the  Emergency.  An  internal  security  exercise  was  held  in  the 
Mombasa  area. 

The  Junior  Leader  Coy.  of  the  K.A.R.  at  Kahawa  continued  to 
make  good  progress  during  the  year.  It  was  possible  for  boys  to  start 
their  secondary  education  six  months  after  entering  the  Company 
instead  of  after  18  months,  as  was  originally  expected.  75  per  cent  of 
the  candidates  who  sat  for  the  Kenya  African  Preliminary  Examination 
were  successful. 

A  new  type  of  administrative  course  was  held  for  the  first  time 
in  1958  to  train  selected  young  African  Warrant  Officers  and  Non- 
Commissioned  Officers  in  the  administrative  duties  with  which  they 
will  need  to  be  familiar  in  order  to  be  able  to  replace  British  Other 
Ranks.  The  first  course  showed  that  considerable  educational  progress 
must  be  made  if  this  project  is  to  succeed. 
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Administration 

During  the  year,  discussions  took  place  with  the  War  Office  to 
decide  the  pattern  of  administration  in  East  Africa  Command,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  decision  to  station  units  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Strategic  Reserve  in  Kenya. 

Potential  Officers  for  East  African  Land  Forces 

Of  the  five  Kenya  candidates  selected  to  appear  before  the 
Command  Selection  Board,  three  were  successful  after  16  weeks’  basic 
training.  These  all  passed  a  Regular  Commissions  Board  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  one  went  on  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Sandhurst, 
and  two  commenced  training  at  the  Mons  Officer  Training  School  for 
preparatory  training  before  going  on  to  Sandhurst. 


CHAPTER  14 — GENERAL 
Coryndon  Memorial  Museum 

The  year  saw  all  previous  records  broken  so  far  as  attendance  by 
the  public  is  concerned.  The  total  of  visitors  was  193,101  compared 
with  151,267  in  1957.  Of  this  huge  total,  no  less  than  107,778  were 
school  children,  compared  with  the  corresponding  figure  of  82,811  in 
in  the  previous  year. 

One  of  the  outstanding  attractions  of  the  year,  so  far  as  the  public 
was  concerned,  were  some  temporary  exhibits  of  live  dangerous  snakes. 
These  included  the  Gaboon  Viper,  the  Rhinoceros-horned  Viper,  and 
the  very  rare  Storm's  Water  Cobra. 

Of  greater  scientific  importance,  but  less  public  interest,  was  a 
special  exhibit  presenting  to  the  public  two  gigantic  fossil  human  milk 
teeth,  which  had  been  found  in  Olduvai  Gorge  at  a  living  site  of  the 
Chelean  1  man.  These  teeth,  which  date  to  the  early  part  of  the  Middle 
Pleiocene  period,  had  been  exhibited  earlier  in  the  year  at  a  number 
of  scientific  meetings  in  London  and  Cambridge,  but  the  exhibit  in 
the  Coryndon  Museum  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  put  on  view 
for  the  general  public. 

Other  new  exhibits  of  importance  during  the  year  included  a 
“second  folio”  Shakespeare,  a  considerable  number  of  birds,  reptiles 
and  fish,  and  a  special  exhibit  dealing  with  the  spoor  of  animals. 

Research  work,  during  the  year,  continued  satisfactorily,  and  the 
research  staff  produced  a  number  of  publications;  these  included  one 
on  a  new  species  of  giant  baboon  from  Olduvai  Gorge,  a  report  on  the 
fossil  pigs  of  East  Africa;  and  a  preliminary  report  on  the  fossil  human 
teeth  from  Olduvai,  all  by  the  Curator,  while  the  other  scientific  staff 
had  many  successful  collecting  expeditions,  which  resulted  in  many 
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specimens  of  birds,  mammals  and  insects  new  to  the  Museum  collec¬ 
tion.  A  proportion  of  these  were,  moreover,  new  records  for  East 
Africa,  while  quite  a  number  proved  to  be  new  to  science.  Some  of  the 
latter  have  already  been  described  in  print,  while  papers  on  the 
balance  are  in  active  preparation. 

The  preparation  of  a  fully  illustrated  guide  to  the  Butterflies  of 
East  Africa  was  started  by  the  Entomologist,  and  Part  I  was  ready  for 
Press  at  the  close  of  the  year.  An  illustrated  guide  to  the  birds  of 
East  Africa  by  the  ornithologist  is  also  in  active  preparation. 

Co-operation  with  scientific  institutions  all  over  the  world 
increased  greatly  during  the  year,  and  numerous  overseas  scientists 
were  given  opportunities  to  study  the  Museum’s  collections,  and  were 
assisted  both  in  the  field  and  the  laboratories. 

During  the  year  the  Curator,  Dr.  L.  S.  B.  Leakey,  had  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  awarded  the  high  scientific  honour  of  Fellow  of  the 
British  Academy  in  recognition  of  his  long  record  of  achievement  in 
the  field  of  East  African  Prehistory  and  Palaeontology. 

Cultural  Events 

The  Kenya  National  Theatre  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  much 
of  the  drama,  ballet  and  music  of  the  Colony,  and  a  varied  fare  was 
provided  by  both  professional  and  amateur  companies  throughout  the 
year  opening  in  January  with  Peter  Pan  and  The  Queen  of  Hearts  and 
ending  with  Christmas  Magic. 

Both  European  and  Indian  ballet  continued  to  attract  many  people. 
Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  visit  of  Uday  vShankar  in 
September,  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  see.  Two  local  ballet  schools 
each  delightfully  gave  the  young  an  opportunity  to  appear  on  the  stage. 

Among  the  plays  produced  were  Romanoff  and  Juliet,  The  Boy 
Friend,  always  popular.  Carrington  V.C.,  Hay  Fever,  Sailor  Beware 
and  The  Play’s  the  Thing.  The  musical  Merrie  England  played  to  full 
houses  and  in  the  Shakespeare  Festival,  now  an  annual  event,  the 
Railway  Players  gave  an  interesting  performance  of  Othello. 

The  Drama  Festival  in  March  and  the  Music  Festival  in  July  drew 
competitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony  and  were  important  events  in 
the  cultural  life  of  Kenya. 

The  Drama  Festival  was  again  adjudicated  by  Norman  Marshall 
and  the  Music  Festival  by  Dr.  Herbert  Wiseman. 

Among  concerts  and  recitals  given  in  the  Theatre  were  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Die  Fledermaus  by  the  Nairobi  Musical  Society,  a  piano, 
violin  recital  by  Avry  Gitlus  and  Varda  Nishry,  chamber  music  by  the 
Amici  Ensemble,  and  a  piano  recital,  sponsored  by  the  Conservatoire 
of  Music,  by  Yvonne  Catterall.  In  August  the  Army  gave  a  Massed 
Bands  Concert  for  the  welfare  of  troops  in  the  Middle  East. 
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During  the  year  negotiations  took  place  to  raise  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  Cultural  Centre,  and  Government  has  now  agreed 
to  guarantee  a  loan.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  next  phase  of  develop¬ 
ment  will  begin  in  1959. 

The  year  1958  was  an  important  one  for  the  Donovan  Maule 
Players.  Having  worked  for  ten  years  continuously  as  East  Africa’s 
only  professional  repertory  company  in  their  little  “home-made” 
theatre  in  Government  Road,  Nairobi — where  a  total  of  3,056  per¬ 
formances  were  given  of  88  plays,  the  company  moved  into  their  new 
Theatre  in  City  Square  on  17th  June. 

Plays  presented  during  the  year  were :  Doctor  in  the  House,  The 
Queen  and  the  Rebels,  Come  Live  With  Me,  Hedda  Gabler  (the  last 
three  with  Sonia  Dresdel  as  guest  artiste  augmenting  the  regular  com¬ 
pany),  Separate  Tables,  Look  Back  In  Anger,  Nude  With  Violin,  The 
Chalk  Garden,  Roar  Like  A  Dove,  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  Odd  Man 
In,  and  the  year  ended  with  the  heralding  of  a  three  weeks  season  of 
Scenes  from  Shakespeare  with  Sir  Donald  Wolfit  and  Miss  Rosalind 
Iden. 

During  1958  the  East  Africa  Conservatoire  of  Music  with  a 
teaching  staff  of  16  qualified  teachers  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nat 
Kofsky  gave  instruction  in  musical  subjects  (both  practical  and 
theoretical)  and  in  ballet,  to  some  300  students  of  all  races. 

Of  the  African  music  students  who  had  lessons  during  1958  at 
the  Conservatoire,  five  did  so  by  virtue  of  African  bursaries  created 
and  maintained  on  a  yearly  basis  by  the  British  Council. 

The  Conservatoire  takes  advantage  of  the  presence  in  Kenya  each 
year  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal 
Schools  of  Music.  In  1958  these  examination  results  were  as  follows :  — 

Theory:  23  candidates,  23  passes. 

Practical:  37  candidates,  31  passes. 

of  whom  nine  passed  with  “Merit”  and  one  with  “Distinction”. 

During  1958  the  Kenya  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  sponsored  or 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  a  number  and  variety  of  exhibitions 
held  in  Nairobi.  Beginning  with  the  small,  but  stimulating,  collection 
of  Congo  paintings  shown  by  the  Capricorn  Society,  there  have  been 
four  exhibitions  by  individual  artists,  one  Asian  Exhibition  (the 
Nairobi  Sevadal),  the  Society’s  own  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  and  its 
“Members  Only”  Exhibitions  of  Paintings;  the  Stanvac  Fourth  Annual 
Calendar  Competition;  a  small  show  of  paintings  by  the  late  Chief 
Scout,  Lord  Baden-Powell;  a  hotly-debated  exhibition  of  works  by 
the  British  sculptor,  Henry  Moore  (brought  out  by  the  British  Coun¬ 
cil);  and  a  Colony-wide  selection  of  children’s  paintings — an  undertak- 
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ing  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Education  Department,  the  East  African 
Standard  Limited,  and  the  Society.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  also 
took  a  small  exhibition  to  Magadi  early  in  the  year  while  a  successful 
exhibition  was  organized  by  its  Nakuru  Branch  in  Nakuru. 

Throughout  the  past  year  painting  classes,  both  for  adults  and 
children  have  been  enthusiastically  attended  and  many  more  could  be 
organized  if  the  supply  of  teachers  in  any  way  matched  the  demand. 

The  Photographic  Society  held  its  second  International  Exhibition 
of  Photographs,  which  attracted  entries  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  Nairobi  Puppet  Theatre  Club  staged  three  operas:  Madame 
Butterfly  (Puccini)  I  Puritani  (Bellini)  and  Carmen  (Bizet).  As  part  of 
the  Shakespeare  Festival,  Macbeth,  which  was  the  prescribed  play  for 
the  School  Certificate,  was  attended  by  more  than  2,000  school 
children.  Later  performances  were  The  Mikado,  with  the  voices  of  the 
Nairobi  Musical  .Society,  and  Puss  in  Boots. 

There  are  a  number  of  well-established  theatres  at  centres  outside 
Nairobi,  which  fill  a  popular  and  local  need.  Successful  productions 
were  put  on  at  Mombasa,  Nakuru,  Molo/Turi,  Eldoret,  Kitale,  Nyeri 
and  Kiambu. 


Game 

The  boom  in  hunting  which  began  in  mid-1956  continued 
unabated  and  in  1958  more  visitors  hunted  in  Kenya  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Legislation  reducing  the  numbers  of  species  of  animals 
which  may  be  hunted  by  licence  holders  was  introduced  in  April.  At 
the  same  time  the  number  of  Controlled  Areas  was  increased  and  now 
practically  all  areas  holding  game  in  appreciable  quantities  are  in  this 
category.  Since  advance  bookings  for  1959  indicated  no  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  persons  intending  to  hunt  in  Kenya,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  introduce  certain  restrictions  in  order  to  limit  the  amount  of 
hunting,  and  to  prevent  the  wild  life  of  the  Colony  being  over- 
exploited. 

Concern  has  been  caused  by  the  decrease  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  the  number  of  rhino,  and  the  hunting  of  this  species  will  be 
restricted  in  the  future.  Poaching,  particularly  of  rhino,  showed  signs 
of  a  revival  during  the  year  but  steps  were  promptly  taken  to  counter¬ 
act  this  increase. 

The  trade  in  ivory  has  been  unstable  since  the  Government  of 
India  placed  an  embargo  on  the  import  of  ivory  into  India.  The  bulk  of 
the  Colony’s  trade  in  ivory  has  for  many  years  been  with  India.  The 
price  of  ivory  fluctuated  and  in  general  was  some  Sh.  5  to  Sh.  6  per  lb. 
lower  than  in  1957.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  however  some 
improvement  was  noticed. 
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The  final  report  of  the  1956  Game  Policy  Committee  was  published 
during  the  year  but  it  has  yet  to  be  debated  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
Certain  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  have  however  already 
been  put  into  effect. 

World-wide  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  Bird  Sanctuary  created 
at  Lake  Nakuru  and  many  visitors  to  the  Colony  viewed  with  great 
interest  the  large  variety  of  birds  now  found  in  the  area. 

Considerable  interest  was  also  shown  in  the  capture  and  export 
of  wild  animals  and  birds.  Regulations  were  introduced  to  ensure 
that  adequate  care  is  provided  for  all  game  animals  and  birds  captured 
for  export.  Much  interest  has  been  caused  by  experiments  in  the  use 
of  an  airgun  propelling  a  syringe  containing  drugs  intended  to 
tranquillize  wild  animals,  and  so  provide  a  simpler  and  less  cruel 
method  of  capture  than  those  which  have  been  used  in  the  past. 
Research  and  experiments  into  this  method  are  still  proceeding. 

Royal  National  Parks 

The  Royal  National  Parks  have  attracted  more  visitors  and  tourists 
during  the  past  year.  As  usual  in  the  Nairobi  Park  the  lion  have 
proved  a  great  attraction  and  have  been  visible  on  a  large  number  of 
days  in  the  year.  Some  visitors  have  been  lucky  enough  to  see  lions  on 
a  kill.  Cheetah  have  also  been  seen  more  frequently  than  in  the  past. 
Rhino  can  be  seen  in  the  early  mornings  returning  to  their  forest 
haunts  after  feeding  on  the  plains  during  the  night. 

As  a  result  of  the  strenuous  and  energetic  anti-poaching  campaign 
in  the  area  of  the  Tsavo  National  Park,  the  Park  at  the  present  time 
is  free  of  poachers,  Buffalo  have  been  particularly  numerous  and 
appear  to  be  on  the  increase  in  all  areas  of  the  Park  and  a  large  herd 
of  approximately  200  have  been  seen  near  Lugard's  Falls.  Also  large 
herds  of  buffalo  have  been  seen  close  to  Kitani,  but  they  are  still  very 
shy  and  will  only  tolerate  cars  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards. 
On  the  Mbyuni  plains  large  numbers  of  plains  game  are  still  using 
the  Murka  Pipe  Line  waterholes. 

Fish  are  now  being  bred  with  success  in  the  Aruba  dam  and  sold 
to  visitors  and  local  residents. 

Unfortunately  early  in  the  year  large  bush  fires  swept  the  southern 
section  of  the  Park  and  at  one  stage  had  a  front  of  approximately 
100  miles.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  area  regains  its  vegetative 
cover. 

In  the  Marsabit  National  Reserve  the  abnormal  rains  have  kept 
the  country  green,  but  in  spite  of  this  there  have  always  been  small 
herds  of  elephant  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uaso  Nyiro  Lodge. 
Buffalo  too  have  been  continuously  resident  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Lodge  and  rhino  also  have  been  plentiful. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  fine  herd  of  some  250  eland  have 
been  seen  in  the  south-western  end  of  the  Matthews  Range.  Many 
elephant  with  fine  tusks  have  been  seen  at  Marsabit. 

“Treetops”  in  the  Aberdare  National  Park  continues  to  be  popular 
and  there  is  seldom  a  night  on  which  visitors  do  not  see  a  variety  of 
game.  It  has  now  been  possible  to  begin  work  on  some  of  the  roads 
and  tracks  in  the  Mountain  Parks  and  the  road  over  the  top  of  the 
Aberdares  from  Nyeri  to  Naivasha  was  completed.  The  highest  point 
on  the  road  is  10,500  ft.  and  on  a  clear  fine  day  magnificent  views 
are  to  be  seen.  It  is  hoped  to  open  more  of  the  tracks  in  the  Mountain 
Parks  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  Amboseli  Reserve  excellent  rains,  and  also  the  supply  of 
additional  water  overflowing  from  the  streams  and  swamps,  have 
improved  conditions,  and  the  Masai  have  thus  been  able  to  water 
their  stock  away  from  the  area  of  Ol  Tukai  Lodge.  This  has  enabled 
the  game  to  return.  Investigations  in  the  search  for  water  have  taken 
place  in  the  area  in  conjunction  with  the  Hydraulic  Branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Works. 

Fort  Jesus  in  Mombasa  has  been  handed  over  to  Trustees  -and 
is  to  become  a  museum  as  well  as  an  historical  monument.  An  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  many  prominent  people  of  the  Colony  has 
been  formed  to  advise  the  Trustees  generally  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  Fort,  where  excavations  are  now  being  carried 
out.  The  scheme  has  been  made  possible  by  a  most  generous  gift  of 
money  from  the  Gulbenkian  Trust. 

Distinguished  Visitors 

There  was  considerable  interest  shown  in  East  Africa  by  official 
and  officially-sponsored  visitors  during  1958,  American  nationals  again 
being  in  greater  numbers  than  those  of  other  foreign  countries.  The 
year  was  also  notable  for  the  many  groups  or  missions  who  arrived 
to  study  a  variety  of  problems  in  East  Africa.  Social  and  welfare 
development,  agricultural  and  industrial  advance,  medical  research 
over  a  wide  field,  and  the  dissemination  of  information  through  the 
Press  and  broadcasting  services,  all  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
attention. 

The  varied  interest  shown  in  East  Africa  may  be  gauged  by  the 
variety  of  groups  and  missions  who  came  to  investigate  problems  in 
these  territories.  The  Ford  and  Nuffield  Foundations  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Co-operation  Administration  sent  groups  to  see  how  they  could 
best  assist  development.  A  party  of  representatives  for  the  United 
Nations  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  also  studied  ques¬ 
tions  in  their  particular  sphere.  A  trade  Mission  set  up  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Trade  Unions  visited  the  territories,  while  a 
United  Kingdom  Delegation  on  Veterinary  Education,  and  a  Higher 
Education  Working  Party  made  valuable  contributions  within  their 
terms  of  reference. 
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A  number  of  consultations  took  place  over  matters  of  policy  in 
the  defence  of  the  region  with  Ministers  and  senior-ranking  Service 
Officers  visiting  Kenya. 

The  Alliance  Internationale  de  Tourisme  held  its  annual  World 
Conference  in  Nairobi  which  proved  a  great  success. 

A  more  unusual  interest  was  provided  by  a  Trans-African  Water¬ 
way  Expedition  whose  main  purpose  was  to  survey  and  chart  a  water 
highway  across  Africa. 

Included  in  the  list  of  the  more  distinguished  visitors  were:  — 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Nepal. 

H.H.  The  Aga  Khan. 

General  Kitching,  International  Head  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Lord  Kilmuir,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Eugene  Black,  President  of  the  International  Bank. 

Sir  Roy  Welensky.  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

M.  Claude  Cheysson,  Secretary-General  of  the  C.C.T.A. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  Gerald  Templer,  C.I.G.S. 

Admiral  Mariani,  French  C.-in-C.,  Indian  Ocean. 

Vice-Admiral  Biggs,  C.-in-C.,  East  Indies. 

Mr.  Farrer  Brown,  Director,  Nuffield  Foundation. 

Tourist  Trade 

In  May,  a  new  Ministry  named  the  “Ministry  of  Tourism  and 
Common  Services”  was  formed  with  responsibility  for,  amongst  other 
things,  the  subjects  of  tourism  and  hotels,  both  of  which  were 
previously  dealt  with  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
Close  collaboration  is  maintained  with  the  East  Africa  Tourist  Travel 
Association,  and  every  effort  made  to  foster  the  East  African  approach 
to  tourism.  In  July,  the  first  ten-year  term  of  the  East  Africa  Tourist 
Travel  Association  came  to  an  end  and  the  Governments  of  Kenya, 
Uganda  and  Tanganyika  agreed  to  continue  their  support  of  the 
Association  for  a  further  five  years,  subject  to  annual  budgeting 
provision  being  made. 

The  East  Africa  Tourist  Travel  Association  organized  a  successful 
exhibit  of  East  African  tourist  attractions  at  the  Royal  Rhodesian 
Agricultural  Show  at  Salisbury  in  August.  Shortage  of  funds  ruled 
out  the  possibility  of  any  general  increase  in  the  scale  of  overseas 
publicity,  but  the  year  was  remarkable  for  the  emergence  of  new 
ideas  on  increasing  tourist  traffic  to  this  country.  These  centre  on 
cheaper  air  fares  and  the  application  of  the  package  tour  idea  to 
holidays  in  East  Africa.  By  this  means  many  middle-income  visitors, 
whose  awareness  of  Africa  has  been  increased  by  television  and  other 
forms  of  publicity,  will  be  enabled  to  visit  East  Africa  from  European 
countries,  North  America  and  elsewhere.  Thus  the  previous  predomin¬ 
ance  of  expensive  hunting  safaris  in  the  tourist  industry  is  being 
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challenged,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  future  of  the  industry  rests  to 
a  large  extent,  on  the  “inclusive”  tour.  Understanding  of  the  country’s 
tourist  potentialities  and  ability  to  cater  for  the  differing  demands  of 
visitors  was  doubtless  increased  by  the  meetings  in  Nairobi  during 
October  of  the  Alliance  Internationale  de  Tourisme  and  “Aftour” 
(African  National  Tourist  Organizations  South  of  the  Equator). 

Full  statistics  of  visitors  in  1958  are  not  yet  available  but  figures 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year  indicate  that,  despite  the  economic 
recession,  the  position  reached  in  1957  was  maintained  in  1958. 

In  addition  to  its  subventions  to  the  East  Africa  Tourist  Travel 
Association  and  to  the  annual  conference  of  the  Alliance  Internationale 
de  Tourisme  held  in  Nairobi,  the  new  Ministry  was  able  to  plan  for 
an  increase  in  the  output  of  publicity  material  on  Kenya’s  tourist 
attractions.  The  full  effect  of  this  programme  will  be  felt  in  1959. 
The  programme  of  printed  material  included  a  new  poster,  the  spon¬ 
soring  of  a  special  Kenya  edition  of  the  magazine  Journal  des  Voyages , 
a.  brochure  on  the  Kenya  Coast,  a  booklet  on  Kenya’s  Tribal  Life,  and 
a  new  edition  of  the  tourist  hand-book  Kenya  Safari.  More  copies 
of  existing  films  were  ordered  and  work  commenced  on  a  film  on 
fishing  in  Kenya.  In  the  production  of  publicity  material,  the  Ministry 
and  the  Department  of  Information  work  in  close  collaboration. 
Attention  was  given  to  the  assistance  of  unofficial  “ambassadors”  in 
other  countries  and,  within  Kenya  itself,  to  the  fdrmation  of  local 
organizations  which  could  promote  local  publicity  and  develop  tourist 
information  bureaux,  caravan  sites,  scenic  places,  and  so  on. 

A  new  luxury  hotel  was  completed  at  Mombasa  and  work 
continued  during  the  year  on  the  large  scale  extensions  to  an  hotel 
in  the  commercial  centre  of  Nairobi  where  an  additional  hotel  site 
was  prepared  for  allocation.  It  was  recognized  that  many  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  hotels  required  refurnishing  and  modernising  and  means  of 
stimulating  this  included  Income  Tax  and  Customs  concessions.  The 
Hotel  Minimum  Standards  Regulations  1958,  which  were  also  designed 
to  initiate  an  all  round  improvement,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Council  of  State  on  the  ground  that  they  were  differentiating  measures 
which  in  the  view  of  the  Council  would  bear  hardly  on  lower  class 
hotels.  The  regulations  were  revoked  and  attention  turned  to  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  Grading  Regulations  for  all  hotels.  There  were  encouraging 
signs  of  new  interest  in  developing  hotels,  and  amenities  improved  to 
some  extent  in  the  National  Parks  lodges,  which,  however,  remained 
inadequate  in  number  and  size  to  deal  with  the  increased  demand 
resulting  from  the  “package”  tour. 

Sport 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  the  performance  of  Kenya’s 
Empire  Games  Team.  Two  bronze  medals  were  won,  the  first  ever  to 
be  won  by  a  Colony  team  at  an  international  event  of  this  nature. 
These  medals  were  for  the  440  yards  hurdles  and  six  miles.  In  addition, 
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the  ten  athletes,  broke  three  Empire  Games  records,  half  of  them 
gained  selection  for  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire  against  Great 
Britain  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Games,  five  of  their  names 
appeared  on  the  1958  “Roll  of  Honour”. 

During  their  visit  to  Britain  these  athletes  also  took  part  in 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Association  Championships  held  at  the  White 
City  and  all  reached  the  semi-finals  or  finals  and  earned  high  praise 
from  a  number  of  leading  personalities  in  British  and  Commonwealth 
Athletics.  The  three-miler  was  referred  to  as  “surely  the  world’s 
greatest  coloured  long  distance  runner”.  During  the  tour,  eight 
members  of  the  team  achieved  personal  best  performances  and  six 
Kenya  records  were  bettered. 

The  Colony’s  golfers  obtained  a  creditable  14th  place  in  the 
Amateur  World  Team  Championships  at  St.  Andrews  and  Mr.  J. 
Howard  reached  the  third  round  of  the  British  Open  Amateur  Golf 
Championships,  also  at  St.  Andrews. 

In  addition,  a  Kenya  squash  rackets  player,  and  a  marksman 
did  very  well  in  their  respective  events  in  Britain.  Mrs.  Francesca 
Marshall,  the  Kenya  ladies  squash  rackets  champion  had  a  most 
successful  season  winning  both  the  Scottish  and  Staffordshire  Women’s 
Championships,  and  Mr.  Charles  Trotter,  a  Nairobi  photographer  and 
member  of  the  1956  Kenya  Olympic  Games  team,  won  the  Sudan 
Trophy  at  Bisley  with  a  score  of  98  points.  Kenya  also  took  second 
place  in  the  junior  overseas  team  shooting  match,  only  ond  point 
behind  the  winners.  '  v  •  .* 

On  Saturday,  20th  September,  sporting  history  was  made- when 
three  international  fixtures  w'ere  playedj  in  Kenya  on  the  same  day. 
The  English  hockey  team,  who  had  just  completed  a  tour  of  South 
Africa  and  the  Rhodesias,  played  a  Kenya  XI  in  Nairobi  winning  6-4; 
the  South  African  touring  amateur  golfers  met  a  Kenya  side  also  in 
Nairobi:  and  the  South  African  coloured  cricketers  played  the  last 
match  of  their  tour  against  a  Kenya  XI  in  Mombasa.  In  addition  to 
this  touring  team,  who  did  a  great  deal  to  encourage  cricket,  three 
other  outstanding  touring  teams  visited  the  Colony  during  the  year: 
An  M.C.C.  amateur  side  led  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Brown  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  cricket  followers,  and  for  Rugby  enthusiasts  the 
Barbarians,  who  stopped  over  in  Nairobi  on  their  way  home  from 
South  Africa,  put  up  a  scintillating  display  against  a  completely  out¬ 
classed  East  African  XV  whom  they  beat  by  52  points  to  12.  The 
Barbarians’  star-studded  XV  included  Morgan,  O’Reilly,  Pedlow  and 
Waddell.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  Cape  Town  University  Rugby 
Touring  Team  were  in  the  middle  of  a  most  successful  tour. 

Other  visitors  included  the  Paris  Amateur  Basketball  League 
Champions  who,  on  their  way  home  from  Madagascar  and  Mauritius, 
played  and  defeated  a  Nairobi  team  by  97  points  to  36;  Mr.  W.  R. 
Watkins,  senior  M.C.C.  coach  making  his  eleventh  coaching  tour  of 
East  Africa;  Frank  Woolley,  paying  a  holiday  visit  to  Kenya;  Mr.  T.  E. 
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Leader,  the  famous  Newmarket  trainer  who  won  the  1927  Grand 
National;  and  Mile.  Monique  Venner,  a  Black  Belt  of  Judo  who  gave 
an  exhibition  in  Nairobi.  Also  in  Kenya  during  April  giving  exhibitions 
was  Mr.  Joe  Davis,  the  World  Professional  Snooker  Champion  for  20 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1946. 

Association  Football  benefitted  from  a  football  coaching  course 
attended  by  some  40  African  players  conducted  at  the  Jeanes  School, 
Kabete,  by  Mr.  S  T.  Wigmore,  a  senior  Football  Association  coach 
and  one  time  amateur  international,  who  was  brought  out  from  the 
U.K.  by  the  British  Council.  In  addition  to  running  the  course, 
he  lectured  to  footballers  of  all  races  and  played  at  the  African 
Stadium  against  a  Football  Association  XI. 

Kenya  sides  were  also  successful  against  the  neighbouring  terri¬ 
tories,  winning  amongst  other  events  the  Inter-territorial  Athletics 
Meeting,  Gossage  Cup  Competition,  tennis  and  cricket  fixtures. 

New  events  staged  during  the  year  were  the  Inter-territorial 
women’s  hockey  matches  and  the  Kenya  Decathlon  Championships 
won  by  the  Kenya  Olympic  and  Empire  Games  High  jumper  with  a 
score  of  5,263  points. 

Preparations  for  the  1960  Olympic  Games  were  started  and  these 
included  the  formation  of  the  Kenya  Yachting  Association. 

The  Coronation  Safari  became  a  truly  international  event  and 
was  held  over  Easter  with  a  record  entry  of  some  90  cars.  There  were 
also  more  than  60  other  motoring  events  promoted  by  various  local 
clubs. 


COUNTRIES  REPRESENTED  IN  KENYA 

A  list  of  Commonwealth  and  foreign  countries  represented  in 
Kenya  is  given  in  Appendix  10. 


PART  III 

CHAPTER  1— GEOGRAPHY  AND  CLIMATE 

The  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya  is  bisected  by  the  Equator 
and  extends  approximately  from  latitude  4°  N.  to  latitude  4°  S.  and 
from  longitude  34°  E.  to  41°  E.  From  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  the  east,  the  borders  of  Kenya  are  with  Somaliland  in  the  east  and 
Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan  in  the  north  and  north-west.  To  the  west  lies 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  and  Lake  Victoria.  On  the  south  side  is 
Tanganyika  Territory. 

The  Protectorate  is  a  strip  of  land  extending  ten  miles  inland 
from  the  high  water  mark  and  including  the  islands  of  the  Lamu 
archipelago. 
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By  air  Nairobi  airport  is  about  4,000  miles  from  London,  or  24 
hours’  journey  on  the  trunk  route  to  South  Africa.  Kilindini,  the  port 
of  Mombasa,  is  nearly  5,000  miles  by  sea,  via  Suez. 

The  coastline  is  fringed  with  coral  reefs  and  the  shore  is  backed 
by  a  low  platform  of  coral  rock  with  lagoonal  clays  behind.  This 
is  cut  in  several  places  by  deep-water  inlets,  one  of  which  gives  access 
to  the  port  of  Kilindini,  and  towards  the  north  forms  part  of  the 
Lamu-Patta  archipelago.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  coast  out¬ 
crops  mostly  of  sandstone  rise  in  ridges  towards  the  interior  high 
plains,  but  in  the  north  and  extending  over  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Northern  Province  young  sedimentary  rocks  form  an  extensive  plain 
below  1,000  ft. 

Beyond  the  coastal  region  the  land  rises  towards  the  great  plateau 
of  East  Africa,  composed  of  ancient  crystalline  “basement”  rocks  with 
occasional  hills  but  mostly  consisting  of  vast  level  expanses.  After 
traversing  the  monotonous  arid  plateau  the  highlands  are  reached  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nairobi.  These  are  found  on  either  side  of  the 
Rift  Valley  which  takes  an  approximate  north-south  course  through 
Kenya. 

The  Rift  Valley  can  be  traced  from  Syria  through  the  Red  Sea 
and  East  Africa  to  Mozambique,  and,  after  taking  the  form  of  the 
wide  shallow  trough  in  which  Lake  Rudolf  lies,  is  a  deeper,  impressive 
feature  in  the  highlands.  The  result  of  a  system  of  fractures,  the 
Central  Rift  Valley  is  about  40  miles  across  and  is  bounded  by 
escarpments  up  to  two  or  three  thousand  feet  high  and  backed  by 
even  greater  heights  in  the  Aberdare  Mountains  which  rise  to  over 
13,000  ft. 

The  valley  is  dotted  with  small  volcanoes  and  lakes,  often  visited 
by  flamingos.  Although  the  volcanoes  are  inactive,  steam  vents  and 
hot  springs  are  numerous.  Associated  with  the  formation  of  the  Rift 
Valley,  great  outpourings  of  lava  occurred  which  form  the  highlands, 
and  the  great  volcanoes,  now  extinct,  of  Mt.  Kenya  (17,058  ft.)  and 
Mt.  Elgon  (14,000  ft.).  The  highlands  rise  from  the  plateau  at  about 
5,000  ft.  and,  with  their  greater  relief,  well-watered  valleys,  deep  soil 
and  richer  vegetation,  form  a  sharp  and  variable  contrast  with  the 
plateau. 

Around  Lake  Victoria  other  ancient  rocks  are  exposed  and  a 
smaller  Rift  Valley,  running  approximately  east-west,  has  been  partly 
flooded  to  form  the  Kavirondo  or  Nyanza  Gulf. 

Because  of  the  latitude  the  noonday  sun  is  always  high  in  the 
sky  and  the  temperatures  have  only  a  small  seasonal  variation. 
Changes  in  humidity  and  cloudiness,  however,  can  also  induce  a 
sensation  of  coolness  or  warmth.  With  its  great  range  of  altitude 
Kenya  is  a  striking  example  of  the  modification  of  temperature  by 
altitude.  Inland  the  temperature  decreases  at  the  rate  of  over  3.5°  F. 
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per  1,000  ft.  On  the  coast  the  average  annual  temperature  is  about 
80°  F.  (Mombasa  80.1°  F.),  the  influence  of  sea  breezes  being 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  temperature  by  approximately  6°  F. 

This  reduced  temperature  at  5,000  ft.  and  over,  results  in 
temperatures  pleasant  to  Europeans,  but  the  settled  areas  at  over 
9,000  ft.  are  rather  cool  (e.g.  Equator  at  9,062  ft.  has  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  56°  F.)  and  glaciers  are  found  on  the  top  of 
Mt.  Kenya  down  to  15,000  ft. 

The  amount  and  reliability  of  rainfall  is  the  basic  limitation  to 
land  use  in  Kenya.  The  growing  of  grain  is  generally  restricted  to 
areas  with  a  strong  probability  of  receiving  at  least  30  in.  rain  each 
year,  and  these  conditions  are  limited  to  the  Highlands,  the  Nyanza 
Province  and  a  narrow  belt  along  the  coast.  Maps  produced  for  the 
East  Africa  Royal  Commission  show  that  over  two-thirds  of  Kenya 
has  a  strong  probability  of  receiving  less  than  30  in.  rain  in  a  year 
and  is  thus  restricted  to  grazing;  in  the  north-east  rainfall  decreases 
to  less  than  10  in.  per  year.  Over  most  of  Kenya  rain  falls  in  two 
rainy  seasons,  the  “long  rains”  when  the  principal  crops  are  planted 
and  the  usually  less  reliable  “short  rains”. 

During  the  dry  season  streams  and  wells  dry  up  and  lack  of 
water  supplies  for  man  and  beast  limit  the  use  of  large  areas.  Only 
two  major  rivers,  the  Athi/ Galana  and  the  Tana  reach  the  sea. 

Taking  the  example  of  the  climate  of  Nairobi,  where  the  altitude 
is  5,495  ft.  and  the  mean  air  temperature  is  67.2°  F.,  mid-December 
to  mid-March  is  the  hot  dry  season  before  the  onset  of  the  heavy 
rains  from  mid-March  to  the  end  of  May,  which  accounts  for  half 
the  annual  rainfall.  A  cool,  cloudy,  but  dry,  season  follows  before 
the  short  rains  from  mid-October  to  mid-December.  These  seasons, 
however,  are  highly  variable  as  is  the  total  rainfall  which,  although 
averaging  33  in.  a  year,  has  been  as  high  as  61  in.  in  1930  and  as 
low  as  19  in.  in  1943. 

Along  the  coast  there  are  mangroves  and  remnants  of  high  forests, 
in  one  of  which  lies  the  ruins  of  the  medieval  city  of  Gedi,  but  most 
of  the  coastal  zone  is  occupied  by  coconut  plantations,  other  cultiva¬ 
tion  or  grazing.  For  the  most  of  the  country  the  vegetation  can  be 
described  as  a  combination  of  short  trees  or  bush  and  grass  in  varying 
proportions.  The  more  arid  parts  of  the  Northern  Province  are  desert 
scrub  of  low  bushes  (conifera  spp.)  separated  by  bare  soil.  Between 
the  coast  and  the  highlands  lies  the  extensive  “nyika”  of  tangled 
thorn  bush,  giving  way  near  the  Highlands  and  in  Masailand 
(Southern  Province)  to  open  grassland  dotted  with  thorn  trees  (acacia 
spp.).  During  the  dry  season  this  bush/grass  country  is  dominated 
by  leafless  tangled  bush,  but  in  the  rains  the  aspect  may  completely 
alter  and  bushes  become  buried  beneath  tall  grass  and  flowering 
herbs. 
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The  highlands,  with  higher  rainfall  and  cooler  temperatures, 
support  high  forest  which  has,  however,  been  cleared  for  cultivation 
in  its  lower  parts.  High  altitude  grasslands  are  also  found  and,  above 
the  forests,  which  in  the  higher  altitudes  include  bamboo,  are  alpine 
moorlands  with  their  distinctive  “gigantic”  plant  forms. 

The  bush  grassland  is  the  home  of  the  big  game  of  Kenya 
which  occupy,  in  great  numbers,  vast  tracts  of  almost  unpopulated 
country.  Their  number  in  any  one  locality  varies  greatly  as  they 
move  over  long  distances,  following  the  seasonal  grazing. 

The  latest  estimates  (for  mid-1957)  give  a  population  for  Kenya 
of  6,254,000,  including  62,700  Europeans,  161,700  Indians  and  Goans 
and  34,300  Arabs.  The  Arabs  are  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the 
coast,  and  the  Asians  largely  to  the  towns.  Although  many  of  the 
Europeans  are  in  commerce  or  administration  in  the  towns,  European 
settlers  are  also  found  farming  in  the  Highlands.  Kenya  is  a  land  of 
contrast  between  vast,  sparsely  populated  areas  and  small  densely 
settled  districts.  The  Northern  Province  alone  occupies  over  one- 
half  of  the  country,  but  accounts  for  only  3  per  cent  of  the  population. 
The  Northern  Province,  Southern  Province  and  the  Lamu/Tana  River 
districts,  have  densities  of  two  to  four  persons  per  square  mile.  Most 
of  the  population  of  Kenya  is  concentrated  into  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  country  in  the  south-west,  where  the  rainfall  is 
adequate,  and  on  the  highlands  and  Nyanza  Province  near  Lake 
Victoria  to  permit  of  intensive  peasant  cultivation  or  more  extensive 
commercial  cultivation  on  European  farms.  This  area  is  contained 
in  the  Central,  Rift  Valley  and  Nyanza  Provinces,  which  at  the  1948 
Census  accounted  for  4|  million  out  of  a  total  of  54  million  people. 
In  the  most  favoured  areas  very  high  densities  are  recorded  and  in  the 
Kikuyu  highlands  density  exceeds  400  per  square  mile;  for  small  areas 
the  figures  are  even  higher,  remarkable  for  districts  purely  agricul¬ 
tural  and  largely  on  a  subsistence  basis.  The  only  other  considerable 
population  concentration  is  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast. 

The  City  of  Nairobi,  capital  of  Kenya,  has  grown  from  its  small 
beginning  as  a  railway  settlement  in  1899  to  a  modern  centre  of 
210,000  people,  including  20,000  Europeans  and  70,000  Asians. 
Beginning  as  a  railway  and  Government  town,  it  has  become  the 
financial  and  commercial  centre  and,  more  recently,  a  large  industrial 
expansion  has  taken  place  in  a  specially  reserved  industrial  district. 
It  is  also  the  home  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  East  Africa  High  Com¬ 
mission  and  is  rapidly  becoming  the  geographical  and  economic  centre 
of  East  Africa. 

The  second  town  of  Kenya  is  Mombasa  (population  96,300),  the 
port  which  serves  all  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  and  important  areas  in 
Northern  Tanganyika.  It  is  an  old  Arab  town,  much  expanded  with 
the  building  of  the  railway  to  the  interior  and  the  development  of 
the  well-equipped  harbour  of  Kilindini.  The  old  Arab  port  of  Lamu 
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remains  small,  but  Malindi  has  become  a  popular  holiday  resort 
achieving  an  international  reputation.  Apart  from  Nairobi  and 
Mombasa,  the  towns  arc  generally  smaller  agricultural  centres  in  the 
Highlands,  of  which  the  most  important  is  Nakuru  (pop.  17,625); 
others  include  Eldoret,  Kitale  and  Thika.  Kisumu  (pop.  10,899),  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  populous  Nyanza  Province,  an  important  port 
on  Lake  Victoria  and  the  terminus  of  the  original  Uganda  Railway, 
where  lake  steamers  were  used  to  connect  with  Port  Bell,  for  Kampala, 
Uganda. 

The  basis  of  the  economy  of  Kenya  is  agriculture,  concentrated 
into  the  area  of  adequate  rainfall  in  the  Highlands  and  Nyanza 
Province.  African  peasant  cultivation  consists  largely  of  subsistence 
crops  of  maize,  millets,  sorghum,  bananas,  beans,  cassava  and  many 
other  minor  crops,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
cash  crops,  such  as  tea  and  coffee.  The  principal  exports,  largely 
derived  from  European  farms,  include  coffee,  tea,  sisal,  wattle 
extract,  pyrethrum  and  butter,  the  local  market  taking  the  surplus 
of  wheat,  eggs,  fresh  milk,  beef,  pork  and  ham.  African  farmers  are 
in  part  producers  of  cotton,  wattle,  pyrethrum  and  vegetables  for  the 
Nairobi  market.  Coffee  is  being  successfully  produced  by  the  African 
farmer,  particularly  in  the  Meru,  Embu  and  Kikuyu  land  units.  Copra 
and  cashew  nuts  are  important  export  crops  of  the  coast  region. 

Apart  from  the  production  of  soda  ash  and  salt  from  Lake 
Magadi,  mineral  products  have  minor  importance  in  Kenya.  Lacking 
commercially  significant  deposits  of  coal  or  oil,  although  the  search 
for  the  latter  continues,  hydro-electric  power  has  been  developed 
particularly  on  the  upper  Tana  River,  and  electricity  is  now  available 
in  Nairobi  from  the  Owen  Falls  Dam  Scheme  in  Uganda.  The  growth 
of  manufacturing  in  Nairobi  has  been  noted  but  it  has  also  been 
significant  in  Nakuru  and  Thika,  where,  as  in  Nairobi,  industrial 
districts  exist.  Although  mostly  to  be  described  as  “light  industry”, 
there  are  now  two  large  cement  plants  working  in  Kenya  and  a  large 
shoe  factory  at  Limuru. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  and  economic  activity  of 
Kenya  is  located  in  the  Highlands  and  Nyanza  Province;  however 
they  are  separated  from  the  port  of  Mombasa  by  300  miles  of 
sparsely  populated  or  completely  uninhabited,  seasonal  waterless 
country.  Imports  and  exports  must  bear  this  freight  charge  and  the 
lack  of  intermediate  traffic  on  this  route  means  the  full  cost  of 
maintaining  the  road  and  railway  must  be  borne  by  the  through 
traffic.  The  railway  is  single  track  for  great  stretches,  and  the  road  is 
surfaced  with  murram  for  most  of  its  length,  and  becomes  impassable 
at  times  during  the  heavy  rains  in  April /June.  The  Highlands  are 
relatively  well  served  by  the  two  through  lines  from  Nairobi,  through 
Eldoret  to  Uganda  and  to  Kisumu,  and  by  branch  lines  to  Nyeri, 
Thomson’s  Falls,  Kitale,  Solai  and  Nanyuki. 
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Outside  the  towns  only  about  450  miles  of  road  are  bitumen¬ 
surfaced,  mostly  consisting  of  the  main  roads  through  the  Highlands 
from  near  Machakos  on  the  Mombasa  road  through  Nairobi,  Naivasha 
and  Nakuru  to  Molo,  but  not  yet  as  far  as  Eldoret.  This  is  a 
portion  of  the  proposed  trans-Africa  trunk  road  which  enters  Kenya 
at  the  border  with  Uganda  at  Tororo,  and  enters  Tanganyika  at 
Namanga.  Smaller  stretches  of  bitumen-surfaced  roads  are  from 
Mombasa  over  the  coast  “escarpment”  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Nairobi. 
For  reasons  of  economy  the  majority  of  the  roads  of  Kenya  must  be 
surfaced  with  murrain  (a  natural  lateritic  rock)  and  these  degenerate 
rapidly  under  the  increasing  weight  of  traffic  and  require  constant 
attendance  and  maintenance. 


CHAPTER  2— HISTORY 

The  interior  of  Kenya  was,  until  comparatively  recent  times, 
cut  off  from  the  main  stream  of  civilization,  and  little  is  known  of 
this  part  of  the  territory  beyond  the  fact  of  the  successive  migrations 
of  the  African  tribes.  The  coast,  however,  was  known  to  merchants 
before  the  birth  of  Our  Lord,  when  they  sailed  southwards  from 
Arabia  in  search  of  gold  and  other  merchandise.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Arabs  began  to  settle  on  the  coast  building  trading  centres 
and  towns,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen  today. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  European  discovery,  a  Papal 
Bull  divided  the  countries  still  unknown  to  Europe  between  the  Kings 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  sovereignty  of  undiscovered  Africa  falling 
to  Portugal.  In  1498  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  round  the  Cape  and 
landed  at  Malindi,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Sultan. 
In  succeeding  years  the  Portuguese  established  posts  along  the  coast 
and  under  the  protection  of  these  Portuguese  traders  gained,  for  a 
while,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  along  the  Kenya  coastline.  The  Arabs 
of  the  coast  appealed  to  their  kinsmen  in  Oman,  who  drove  the 
Portuguese  from  the  northern  part  of  the  coast,  taking  Fort  Jesus, 
in  Mombasa,  in  1698.  By  1740  all  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  any 
importance  were  lost.  Once  the  Portuguese  had  gone,  the  independently 
minded  and  mutually  hostile  rulers  of  the  coastal  settlements  were 
no  more  prepared  to  submit  to  the  overlordship  of  Oman  than  they 
had  been  to  that  of  Portgual.  It  was  not  until  the  rule  of  Seyyid 
Said  (1806-1856)  that  some  sort  of  unity  between  the  Arab  settlements 
on  the  coast  was  established. 

Even  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  Arab  hold  was 
confined  to  the  coastal  belt,  and  the  only  Arabs  who  penetrated  up- 
country  were  traders  on  the  main  caravan  routes  in  search  of  the 
two  marketable  commodities  of  the  interior — ivory  and  slaves. 
Although  America  and  various  powers,  including  Great  Britain,  had 
established  trading  connexions  with  Zanzibar  (to  which  place  Seyyid 
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Said  had  moved  the  seat  of  his  government  from  Muscat)  and 
appointed  consuls,  it  was  left  to  individuals — mainly  missionaries — 
to  explore  the  interior  of  East  Africa. 

Among  the  earliest  explorers  were  two  missionaries,  Rebman 
and  Krapf.  Rebman  visited  the  country  of  the  Chagga  in  1848  and 
saw  Mount  Kilimanjaro;  Krapf  journeyed  into  the  land  where  the 
Kamba  tribe  lived  and  saw  the  snows  of  Mount  Kenya.  The 
discoveries  of  Rebman  and  Krapf  led  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  equipped  an  expedition  under  Speke  and  Burton  to  look  for 
its  source;  at  last,  in  1862,  Speke  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile  at 
Jinja.  Names  in  this  area,  such  as  Victoria,  Ripon  (President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society),  Edward,  Albert,  speak  eloquently  of  the 
discoveries  of  Speke  and  other  explorers  of  his  time. 

The  people  whom  the  explorers  found  in  the  interior  were  of 
many  different  races,  but  in  no  case  except  in  Uganda  had  their 
society  advanced  beyond  the  simple  tribal  state.  The  population  was 
small  for  the  area,  both  on  account  of  the  inhospitable  environment 
and  also  on  account  of  the  slave  trade.  Tribe  fought  tribe,  sometimes 
for  cattle,  but  often  also  to  obtain  captives  whom  the  chiefs  sold  to 
Arab  slave  traders  in  return  for  arms  and  spirits.  These  Africans  were 
backward  in  their  agricultural  practices  and  an  easy  prey  to  famine 
and  disease.  So  it  was  humanitarian  rather  than  imperialistic  con¬ 
siderations  which  convinced  many  of  the  explorers  that  the  salvation 
of  these  territories  lay  in  the  establishment  of  legitimate  trade  and  of 
European  administration. 

British  interests  in  East  Africa  were  not,  however,  territorial,  but 
were  mainly  concerned  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Thus 
it  was  not  surprising  that  when  Sir  William  Mackinnon  was  offered 
a  concession  of  the  mainland  dominions  of  Zanzibar  in  1877  the 
British  Government,  preoccupied  elsewhere,  placed  obstacles  in  his 
way.  Germany  took  the  opportunity  to  become  first  in  the  field.  In 
1884  Dr.  Karl  Peters  negotiated  a  series  of  treaties  with  native  chiefs 
in  the  interior  opposite  Zanzibar  and  in  1885  a  German  protectorate 
was  declared  over  the  areas  he  had  visited.  Great  Britain  supported 
Germany's  claims  and  in  the  following  year  reached  an  agreement 
with  Germany  regarding  spheres  of  influence  as  far  west  as  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Victoria.  The  Sultan’s  assent  was  obtained  to  the 
agreement  whereby  he  was  left  on  the  mainland  only  a  10-mile  strip 
along  the  coast. 

Nevertheless,  the  British  Government  was  not  prepared  to  inter¬ 
vene  directly  and  it  was  a  commercial  company,  the  British  East 
Africa  Association,  which  in  1887  obtained  from  the  Sultan  a  conces¬ 
sion  of  the  mainland  between  the  Umba  and  the  Tana  Rivers.  This 
association  was  incorporated  under  a  Royal  Charter  as  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company  in  the  following  year.  Its  early  activities 
wrere  concentrated  mainly  on  the  coast,  but  in  1889  a  considerable 
caravan  was  despatched  to  explore  the  interior  under  F.  J.  Jackson. 
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The  1886  agreement  had  not  dealt  with  Uganda— a  populous, 
productive  country  in  which  interest  now  centred.  Dr.  Karl  Peters, 
in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  his  own  government,  arrived  in  Uganda 
early  in  1890  and  obtained  concessions  from  King  Mwanga,  but  an 
Anglo-German  treaty  which  extended  the  line  of  demarcation  of 
interests  to  the  western  side  of  Lake  Victoria,  relieved  Great  Britain 
of  German  rivalry  in  Uganda. 

Late  in  1890  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard  took  over  its  administration 
on  behalf  of  the  company.  The  company,  however,  found  the  task 
of  maintaining  order  too  difficult  for  its  slender  resources  and  the 
fate  of  Uganda  was  in  doubt  until  the  Government  finally  agreed  in 
1893  to  assist  the  company  financially  and  to  establish  a  protectorate 
over  the  company’s  territory  beyond  Naivasha. 

The  difficulties  of  administration  in,  and  of  communication  with, 
Uganda  were  the  prime  reasons  for  the  project  to  establish  a  railway, 
the  survey  of  which  was  started  in  1892.  In  1895  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  commenced  the  construction  of  this  line.  In  the  same 
year  the  British  Government  declared  a  Protectorate  over  what  is  now 
Kenya  and  Uganda,  buying  the  properties  of  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company.  The  laying  of  rails  over  800  miles  of  desert  and 
mountains  in  the  face  of  obstacles  of  every  nature,  including  man- 
eating  lions,  was  an  epic  enterprise.  On  28th  May,  1899,  the  line 
reached  a  swampy  stretch  of  land  where  the  town  of  Nairobi  has  since 
been  built.  (This  was  the  last  stretch  of  open  ground  before  the  long 
climb  up  the  Kikuyu  Escarpment,  and  Railway  Headquarters  and  a 
nucleus  of  railway  workshops  was  established  here.)  It  was  not 
until  December,  1901,  that  the  line  reached  Kisumu  on  Lake  Victoria, 
which  remained  the  port  from  which  Uganda  was  reached  until  the 
railway  line  from  Nakuru  to  Kampala  was  completed  in  1926. 

The  building  of  the  railway  and  the  heavy  costs  incurred  in  its 
upkeep  directed  attention  to  the  need  for  developing  the  empty 
highland  areas  through  which  the  line  passed.  It  was  in  1897  that 
Lord  Delamere,  the  pioneer  of  white  settlement,  had  made  his  way  to 
the  East  African  highlands  from  the  north  through  Somaliland  and 
Abyssinia.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  this  land.  A  few  years  later,  in  1902,  the  boundaries  of  the  East 
African  Protectorate  were  altered  to  include  what  was  previously  the 
Eastern  Province  of  Uganda,  and  in  that  year  also  the  conditions 
under  which  land  could  be  alienated  were  laid  down.  Lord  Delamere 
returned  to  the  Protectorate  and  commenced  extensive  farming  opera¬ 
tions  which  were  to  prove  that  the  land  could  be  successfully  farmed 
by  Europeans.  A  large  incursion  of  new  settlers  took  place  in  1905 
when  farmers  arrived  both  from  England  and  South  Africa. 

Following  upon  the  introduction  of  British  control  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Europeans  came  an  influx  of  Asians  in  considerable  numbers, 
although  previously  there  was  a  long  history  of  Asian  settlement  in 
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the  East  African  coastal  area.  Asians  had  lived  there  from  early 
times  onwards  as  a  trading  community  and  later,  when  labour  was 
required  to  build  the  railway,  35,000  Indians  w'ere  brought  across 
to  East  Africa.  The  families  who  remained  when  the  work  was 
completed  became  small  traders  and  did  much  to  open  up  trade  with 
Africans  in  the  interior.  Further  immigration  has  increased  the  number 
of  this  community  until  today  it  is  more  than  three  times  the  size 
of  the  European  community. 

In  1905  the  Protectorate  was  transferred  from  the  authority  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Office.  A  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  were 
appointed  under  an  Order  in  Council  in  1906. 

During  the  years  preceding  the  First  World  War  the  Protectorate 
developed  steadily.  European  settlement  had  made  good  progress, 
Kenya  coffee  was  beginning  to  make  a  name;  sisal  was  flourishing  and 
the  future  of  wool  and  wheat  looked  promising. 

So  far  as  African  administration  was  concerned,  the  pre-war 
period  was  one  of  the  establishment  of  law  and  order.  Troubles  were 
experienced  with  various  tribes  in  the  nineties  and  with  the  Nandi 
until  1905,  but  on  the  whole  few  countries  have  been  opened  up 
with  such  little  bloodshed  and  with  the  maintenance  of  such  friendly 
relations  with  the  inhabitants.  Such  social  services  as  were  possible 
in  those  days  were  provided  by  the  missions,  which  from  their 
establishment  had  combined  education  and  medical  facilities  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  German  East  Africa,  the  British  East 
Africa  Protectorate  was  very  directly  affected  by  the  First  World  War. 
The  Germans  had  a  larger  force  under  arms  than  the  British,  but  the 
latter  were  assured  of  quick  reinforcements,  and  their  command  of 
the  seas  isolated  the  Germans  from  any  assistance  from  overseas. 

The  Germans  took  the  offensive  and  penetrated  Kenya’s  southern 
border.  A  volunteer  force  composed  mainly  of  European  farmers  and 
one  battalion  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles  was  the  sum  total  of  British 
strength.  They  were  reinforced  by  Indian  troops  a  few  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  it  was  not  until  1916,  when  General 
Smuts  assumed  command,  that  the  British  took  the  offensive,  and  in 
a  long  wasting  campaign,  during  which  the  losses  due  to  disease 
greatly  exceeded  casualties  in  action,  our  troops  chased  the  elusive 
and  enterprising  Germans  under  General  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  through 
German  East  Africa.  By  November,  1917,  there  were  no  enemy  troops 
left  in  this  area,  but  our  troops  had  been  unable  to  capture  General 
von  Lettow  Vorbeck  who,  retreating  through  Portuguese  East  Africa 
and  entering  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  finally  surrendered 
in  November,  1918,  only  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  Armistice. 
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Over  85  per  cent  of  the  European  population  of  fighting  age  had 
enlisted  for  military  service  and  during  the  war  large  numbers  of 
Africans  had  served  in  the  Carrier  Corps.  As  a  result,  many  farms 
reverted  to  scrub  and  bush  and  European  settlement  was  virtually  at 
a  standstill  during  these  years. 

When  peace  came,  great  strides  were  made  in  European  settle¬ 
ment.  New  farmers  arrived  from  England  and  South  Africa  and 
special  schemes  were  launched  for  ex-soldiers.  Already  in  1919  the 
European  population  was  estimated  at  9,000  settlers. 

The  influx  of  new  settlers,  combined  with  the  effects  of  the  war 
on  the  native  population  and  a  severe  famine  in  1918,  created  a 
labour  crisis.  At  the  same  time,  Kenya  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
post-war  slump.  The  depression  was  further  increased  by  the  currency 
changes  in  1920  from  the  rupee  as  the  unit,  first  to  the  florin  and 
then  to  the  shilling,  which  in  effect  substantially  increased  the  sterling 
obligations  of  primary  producers. 

The  very  serious  financial  and  economic  position  in  1921  led  to 
the  appointment  of  an  Economic  Committee  on  whose  recommenda¬ 
tions  the  tariff  policy  was  substantially  changed  to  a  protective  tariff 
designed  to  stimulate  agricultural  production.  The  railway  rates  policy 
was  also  modified  in  order  to  facilitate  the  export  of  the  main  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  especially  maize. 

At  the  same  time,  political  controversies  were  raging.  Nominated 
Unofficial  Europeans  had  first  sat  in  Legislative  Council  in  1906,  and 
in  1919  their  numbers  were  increased  from  four  to  11  and  an  elective 
basis  established.  The  grant  of  the  franchise  to  Europeans  called  forth 
a  demand  from  the  more  numerous  Indian  community  for  equal 
privileges  on  a  common  roll  with  educational  qualifications;  this 
demand  aroused  opposition  among  Europeans  who  threatened  armed 
resistance.  The  matter  was  resolved  by  the  Devonshire  White  Paper  of 
1923  which  granted  the  Indians  five  seats  on  a  communal  basis  and 
also  made  provision  for  an  Arab  elected  member,  and  a  nominated 
unofficial  member  to  represent  African  interests.  The  Paper  also, 
whilst  confirming  the  position  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Highlands, 
contained  a  clause  which  stated  that  primarily  Kenya  is  an  African 
territory  and  the  interests  of  the  African  native  must  be  paramount. 
The  settlement  was  accepted  with  reluctance  by  the  European  com¬ 
munity,  but  the  Indians  launched  a  campaign  of  non-co-operation  and 
it  was  not  until  the  1930’s  that  the  full  number  of  members  allotted 
to  them  took  their  seats  in  Legislative  Council. 

Meanwhile,  other  changes  of  great  importance  had  been  taking 
place.  By  the  Kenya  Annexation  Order  in  Council  of  1920  the  terri¬ 
tories  outside  the  mainland  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had 
been  recognized  as  a  Colony,  the  coastal  belt  remaining  a  Protectorate. 
The  Uganda  Railway  was,  in  1921,  constituted  as  a  separate  financial 
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entity  and  in  1926  was  established  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Transport,  vested  in  the  Governor  of  Kenya  until  1935,  when  it 
was  vested  jointly  in  the  Governors  of  Kenya  and  Uganda. 

Kenya  was  drawn  into  closer  relationships  with  her  East  African 
neighbours  by  the  foundation  of  the  Governors’  Conference,  which 
met  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1926,  in  Nairobi.  Full  federation 
soon  became  a  political  issue,  but  the  differences  in  the  political  status 
of  the  three  territories — a  Protectorate,  a  Mandate  and  a  Colony — and 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  various  communities  rendered  federa¬ 
tion  difficult. 

A  brighter  aspect  of  the  1920's  was  the  progress  in  native  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  field  of  education  the  Education  Department  was  supple¬ 
menting  the  facilities  already  provided  by  the  missions  and,  in  1924, 
established  a  Native  Industrial  Training  Depot  at  Kabete  and  also 
the  Jeanes  School  where  African  teachers  and  their  wives  were  given 
a  training  in  rural  community  life,  rather  than  a  purely  academic 
training.  In  the  same  year  local  native  councils  were  inaugurated  in 
order  to  associate  the  African  more  closely  in  the  government  of  his 
area,  and  as  a  first  step  in  his  political  development.  These  councils 
have  proved  valuable  and  very  successful. 

In  the  early  1930's  the  Colony  felt  once  more  the  effects  of  a 
world  depression.  All  races  suffered,  the  African  and  the  Asian  as 
well  as  the  European.  Drought  and  a  plague  of  locusts  on  a  large 
scale  deepened  the  depression.  The  economic  story  of  the  later  years 
of  the  1930's  is  one  of  gradual  recovery  from  the  depression,  helped 
to  a  small  extent  by  the  working  of  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  discoveries 
in  the  North  Kavirondo  District  in  1931. 

In  1932  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Morris  Carter 
— The  Carter  Committee — was  set  up  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
native  population  with  regard  to  land,  and  to  define  the  area  of  the 
White  Highlands  within  which  persons  of  European  descent  were 
to  have  a  privileged  position  in  accordance  with  the  guarantees  of 
the  Devonshire  White  Paper  of  1923.  The  commission  carefully 
examined  every  class  of  claim  advanced  by  the  different  tribes  and, 
as  a  result,  certain  areas  were  added  to  the  native  lands. 

As  a  result  of  the  economic  situation,  public  interest  was  centred 
more  on  financial  than  on  political  matters.  Whereas  the  commissions 
and  committees  of  the  1920’s  had  discussed  political  representation 
and  federation,  the  enquiries  of  the  1930’s,  such  as  those  undertaken 
by  Lord  Moyne  and  Sir  Alan  Pirn,  were  concerned  with  finance  and 
taxation.  Although  reductions  in  expenditure  were  made  and  an 
official  levy  on  salaries  imposed,  this  was  not  sufficient  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  revenue  and  expenditure  and  it  became  necessary  to 
increase  taxation  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  the  Colony  were  least 
able  and  willing  to  accept  it.  Controversy  centred  on  the  Government 
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proposal  to  reintroduce  income  tax  which  had  been  introduced  in 
1921  and  then  abandoned.  The  first  stage  was  the  imposition  of  a 
graduated  non-native  poll  tax  in  1923.  Finally,  in  1936,  the  elected 
members  of  the  Standing  Finance  Committee  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  a  light  income  tax  on  condition  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  examined  the  composition  of  the  Executive  Council.  In  1937, 
income  tax  started  at  Sh.  1  in  the  pound  was  introduced,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  number  of  Officials  on  Executive  Council  was  reduced, 
the  number  of  Unofficials  remaining  the  same. 

Steady  development  was  taking  place  in  African  affairs.  A  second 
Unofficial  Member  was  nominated  to  represent  African  interests  in 
Legislative  Council.  The  Native  Tribunals  Ordinance  provided  for  a 
more  comprehensive  system  of  native  courts  than  had  formerly  been 
established.  Agricultural  schools  for  Africans  were  opened,  veterinary 
services  developed,  education  facilities  were  increased  and  provision 
made  for  secondary  and  higher  education,  if  only  on  a  minor  scale, 
and  the  Medical  Department  took  a  large  share  in  the  improvement 
of  conditions  in  native  reserves.  In  short,  many  Africans  were  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  tribal  state  and  approaching  a  stage,  not  without  its 
dangers,  which  provides  them  with  the  prospects  of  a  more  civilized 
life. 


When  Mussolini  conquered  Abyssinia  in  1936,  the  first  shadows 
of  the  Second  World  War  were  cast  over  Kenya.  There  were  no  forces 
in  the  Colony  apart  from  two  regular  K.A.R.  battalions  and  the  tiny 
volunteer  force  of  the  K.R.N.V.R.,  which  had  been  established  in 
1933.  In  1937,  a  European  Kenya  Defence  Force  came  into  being  as 
well  as  a  European  territorial  force  known  as  the  Kenya  Regiment. 
In  September,  1938,  a  Kenya  Women's  Emergency  Organization  was 
founded  as  the  country’s  central  registry  for  women’s  services  in 
wartime.  Kenya’s  preparations,  however,  were  inadequate  to  meet  a 
threat  from  the  Italian  East  African  Empire,  but  the  breathing  space 
given  by  the  fact  that  Italy  did  not  enter  the  war  until  1940,  which 
allowed  a  great  increase  in  the  local  forces  and  reinforcement  from 
South  and  West  Africa  and  overseas,  saved  Kenya  from  invasion  by 
the  Italians  in  East  Africa. 

Although  it  was  necessary  for  strategic  reasons  to  abandon  to 
the  enemy  areas  in  the  Northern  Frontier  District,  General  Cunning¬ 
ham  found  himself  early  in  1941  in  a  position  to  carry  the  war  into 
Italian  territory.  The  success  of  his  campaign  was  as  overwhelming  as 
it  was  rapid.  Addis  Ababa  was  occupied  within  a  few  months  and 
Italian  resistance  in  East  Africa  ceased  when  Condar  fell  in  November, 
1941.  Kenya’s  military  commitments  did  not  end  here.  Forces  were 
built  up  steadily,  and  fighting  and  other  units  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  campaigns  in  Madagascar  and  Burma,  whilst  Pioneer  units 
performed  useful  work  in  the  Middle  East.  >  ;  >■  >  ; 
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As  the  war  receded  from  Kenya’s  frontiers,  the  Government  was 
able  to  devote  more  attention  to  measures  directed  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  Despite  the  drain  on  manpower  of  both  Europeans  and  Africans 
for  the  forces,  those  who  remained,  including  the  wives  of  European 
farmers,  did  not  let  production  fall.  A  combination  of  drought  and 
locusts  at  a  time  when  local  consumption  was  greatly  increasing 
caused  a  serious  maize  shortage  in  1943,  but  in  the  following  years 
more  cereals  were  being  produced  than  ever  before. 

Tn  1944  an  important  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the  Colony 
was  taken  when  the  Governor  nominated  Mr.  Eluid  Mathu  as  the 
first  African  to  represent  his  people  on  Legislative  Council.  Even 
before  the  war  was  ended  the  Government  was  occupying  itself  with 
plans  for  post-war  development  and  in  1945  an  important  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Government  was  undertaken  which,  grouping  the  main  depart¬ 
ments  under  Members  of  Executive  Council,  made  preparation  for  the 
responsibilities  of  the  peace. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  the  functions  of  the  Governors' 
Conference  of  co-ordinating  the  economy  and  manpower  of  the  East 
African  territories  became  increasingly  important  and,  when  Italy 
entered  the  war  after  the  collapse  of  France,  the  East  African  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Supply  Council,  War  Supplies  Board,  Industrial  Management 
Board  and  many  other  bodies  were  established  under  the  Secretariat 
of  the  Governors’  Conference  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  total  war. 

The  end  of  the  war  saw  a  general  desire  to  consolidate  this 
machinery  and  provide  it  with  a  firm  constitional  basis.  After  some 
two  years  of  negotiation  the  East  Africa  High  Commission  was  set  up 
by  the  East  Africa  (High  Commission)  Order  in  Council  dated  19th 
December,  1947. 

The  High  Commission  is  a  body  corporate,  of  which  the  Governor 
of  Kenya  is  chairman,  with  headquarters  in  Nairobi.  It  includes  the 
East  Africa  Central  Legislative  Assembly  consisting  of  a  Speaker, 
seven  ex  officio  Members  who  are  officers  in  the  High  Commission 
service,  six  Nominated  Official  Members  (two  from  each  of  the  three 
territories)  and  20  Unofficial  Members,  six  from  each  territory  and  two 
Arab  Members  appointed  by  the  High  Commission. 

During  1951  the  Legislative  Councils  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and 
Tanganyika  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  Central  Legislative 
Assembly  in  its  existing  form  and  without  change  of  function  should 
remain  in  being  for  a  further  four  years,  and  this  was  effected  by  the 
East  Africa  (High  Commission)  (Amendment)  Order  in  Council,  1951, 
which  came  into  operation  on  6th  December,  1951.  In  1955,  the 
life  of  the  High  Commission  was  again  extended  by  the  territorial 
legislatures  for  a  period  of  four  years  until  1959. 
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The  High  Commission  has  power  to  legislate  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Assembly,  in  respect  of  the  Services  taken  over,  which 
include,  inter  alia,  Defence,  Civil  Aviation,  Customs  and  Excise 
administrative  and  general  provisions  but  excluding  tariff  rates — 
income  tax — administrative  and  general  provisions  but  excluding  rate 
of  tax  and  allowances — Lake  Victoria  Fisheries,  Makerere  College, 
Meteorological  Services,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Telephones  and  Radio 
Communications,  Railways,  Harbours  and  Inland  Water  Transport, 
Statistics,  including  census,  and  a  large  number  of  Research  and 
Scientific  Services. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  High  Commission  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  these  services,  its  establishment 
involves  no  change  in  the  constitution  or  administrative  responsibilities 
of  the  Governments  of  the  three  territories,  which  remain  responsible 
for  basic  services  such  as  Administration,  Police,  Health,  Education. 
Agriculture,  Animal  Health,  Forestry,  Labour,  Housing  and  Public 
Works. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  considerable  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.  In  1951  Mr. 
Griffiths,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  made  certain 
proposals  which  were  brought  into*  force  by  Royal  Instructions  of  the 
same  year.  The  appointment  of  10  Nominated  Members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  raised  the  numbers  of  the  “Government”  side  of  the 
Council  from  16  to  26;  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  European 
Elected  Members  was  raised  from  11  to  14,  of  Asian  Elected  Mem¬ 
bers  from  five  to  six,  of  African  Representative  Members  from  four  to 
six,  with  Arabs  having  one  Representative  and  one  Elected  Member, 
thus  securing  an  Unofficial  majority  for  the  first  time. 

In  October,  1952,  a  State  of  Emergency  was  declared  in  Kenya. 
Since  then  a  large  part  of  the  country’s  resources  has  had  to  be  used 
in  the  fight  against  Man  Mau.  During  1956  the  situation  improved 
considerably,  and  in  October  of  that  year  the  police  and  Administra¬ 
tion  reassumed  responsibility  from  the  military  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order.  The  improvement  in  the  Emergency  position  was 
maintained  during  1957.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  has  remained 
unaffected  by  Mau  Mau,  and  development  and  progress  have  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  rapid  pace,  even  in  the  affected  areas.  Work  continued  in 
resettlement  and  land  development  schemes  throughout  the  Colony. 

In  1954,  a  new  Constitution,  known  after  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  as  the  Lyttleton  Constitution,  introduced  a 
Council  of  Ministers,  exercising  collective  responsibility.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  provided  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  would  consist  of  the 
Governor,  the  Deputy  Governor,  six  Official,  six  Unofficial  and  two 
Nominated  Members.  The  Government  was  re-formed  on  this  basis 
and,  of  the  six  Unofficial  Ministers  three  were  drawn  from  European 
Elected  Members  of  Legislative  Council,  two  were  Asians  and  one 
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was  an  African  Representative  Member  of  Legislative  Council.  Three 
Parliamentary  Secretaries  were  appointed,  two  Africans  and  one  Arab. 
Subsequently,  the  Liwali  for  the  Coast,  was  appointed  the  Governor’s 
Personal  Adviser  on  Arab  Affairs  and  was  admitted  to  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Legislation  concerning  the  Legislative  Council  was  amended  in 
1956,  providing  for  the  replacement  of  the  six  Representative  African 
Members  by  eight  Elected  Members.  The  first  African  Elections  were 
held  in  March,  1957.  The  African  Minister  was  defeated,  and  resigned. 
None  of  the  newly  Elected  Members  were  prepared  to  accept  office 
in  the  Government,  and,  in  order  to  resolve  the  deadlock,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  .State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Lennox-Boyd,  came  to  Nairobi 
in  November,  1957,  and  held  talks  on  the  constitutional  position  with 
the  various  groups  and  with  Ministers.  In  the  course  of  these  talks,  it 
became  apparent  that  local  agreement  was  not  in  sight.  In  view  of 
this,  the  European  and  Asian  Elected  Ministers  decided  that  the 
interests  of  Kenya  would  best  be  served  by  leaving  the  Secretary  of 
State  free  to  take  the  initiative  in  regard  to  Constitutional  changes  and 
tendered  their  resignations  to  the  Governor.  The  Secretary  of  State 
then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  constitutional  arrangements 
introduced  in  1954  had  become  unworkable,  and  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  were  free  to  take  such  action  as  they  thought  fit. 

In  a  statement  made  to  the  Elected  and  Corporate  Members  of 
Legislative  Council  in  Nairobi  on  8th  November,  1957,  the  Secretary 
of  State  outlined  the  constitutional  changes  which  he  was  going  to 
propose  to  the  British  Government.  The  first  of  these  changes  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  African  Elected  Members  of  Legislative 
Council  from  8  to  14.  This  change  was  introduced  shortly  after¬ 
wards  by  means  of  an  amendment  to  local  legislation.  Elections  for 
the  six  additional  African  seats  were  held  in  March,  1958.  The  other 
changes  included  the  creation  of  Specially  Elected  Seats  in  Legislative 
Council  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Council  of  State.  These  changes 
were  introduced  in  the  Kenya  Constitution  Order  in  Council,  1958, 
which  was  signed  by  Her  Majesty  on  3rd  April,  1958,  and  came  into 
force  two  days  later.  The  main  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution 
are  set  out  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Administration. 


CHAPTER  3— ADMINISTRATION 
Constitution 

The  Government  of  Kenya  was  administered  by  His  Excellency 
the  Honourable  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief. 

Under  the  Kenya  (Constitution)  Order  in  Council,  1958,  which 
came  into  force  on  5th  April,  1958,  the  Governor  is  advised  by  a 
Council  of  Ministers  composed  of  16  persons  appointed  by  the 
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Governor  on  instructions  received  from  Her  Majesty.  Of  the  16 
Ministers  not  more  than  eight  and  not  less  than  six  must  be  public 
officers.  The  Governor  consults  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  powers. 
The  Constitution  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  Assistant 
Ministers.  The  Government  formed  after  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  new  Constitution  was  composed  of  six  officials,  two  Nominated 
Members  of  Legislative  Council,  five  Specially  Elected  Members  and 
two  Constituency  Elected  Members. 

The  powers  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  Kenya  is  vested  in  the  Governor  acting  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  Legislative  Council.  This  Council  is  composed  of  a  Speaker 
appointed  by  the  Governor  on  instructions  from  Her  Majesty, 
Ministers,  36  Constituency  Elected  Members,  Specially  Elected  Mem¬ 
bers  and  Nominated  Members  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  the 
Queen’s  instructions. 

Of  the  36  Constituency  Elected  Members,  14  are  Europeans,  14 
are  Africans,  4  are  Asian  non-Muslims,  2  are  Asian  Muslims  and  2 
are  Arabs;  each  group  is  chosen  by  electors  belonging  to  its  own 
community. 

Specially  Elected  Members  are  chosen  by  free  and  secret  ballot  of 
the  Legislative  Council  sitting  as  an  electoral  college.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  one-third  of  the  Specially  Elected  (Members  shall  be 
Europeans,  one-third  shall  be  Africans  and  one-third  shall  be  Asian 
non-Muslims,  Asian  Muslims  and  Arabs  in  the  proportion  of  2:1:1. 
The  Constitution  does  not  lay  down  the  number  of  Specially  Elected 
Members,  but  leaves  this  to  local  legislation.  In  1958,  the  number 
was  12. 

The  number  of  Members  of  Legislative  Council  nominated  by 
the  Governor  on  the  Queen’s  instructions  depends  on  the  number  of 
Elected  Members  remaining  in  the  opposition.  Since  the  Government 
must  have  a  majority  in  order  to  function  in  the  ministerial  and 
parliamentary  system  in  operation  in  Kenya,  Members  must  be 
nominated  to  supplement  those  who  sit  on  the  Government  benches 
by  virtue  of  being  Ministers  or  those  who  have  “crossed  the  floor” 
on  accepting  office  in  the  Government.  In  1958,  the  number  of 
Nominated  Members  varied  from  26  to  31. 

An  important  feature  of  the  1958  Constitution  is  the  Council  of 
State.  This  Council  has  been  set  up  “in  order  to  protect  any  one 
community  against  discriminatory  legislation  harmful  to  its  interests.” 
The  Council  of  State  can  prevent  any  measure  which  it  considers  as 
unfairly  differentiating  from  being  proceeded  with  until,  the  Council 
of  State  has  made  known  its  views  together,  if  the  Council  thinkls  fit, 
with  recommendations  for  the  revision  of  the  measure.  The  definition 
of  a  differentiating  measure  is  “any  Bill  or  instrument  any  of  the 
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provisions  of  which  are.  or  are  likely  in  their  practical  applicaton 
to  be,  disadvantageous  to  persons  of  any  racial  or  religious  community 
and  not  equally  disadvantageous  to  persons  of  other  communities, 
either  directly  by  prejudicing  persons  of  that  community,  or  indirectly, 
by  giving  an  advantage  to  persons  of  another  community”.  If 
Legislative  Council  proceeds  with  a  Bill  which  the  Council  of  State 
considers  as  a  differentiating  measure,  the  Council  of  State  may 
request  the  Governor  to  reserve  the  Bill  for  the  signification  of  Her 
Majesty’s  pleasure.  If  a  legislative  instrument  made  in  exercise  of  a 
power  conferred  by  any  law  of  the  legislature  of  Kenya  is  considered 
by  the  Council  of  State  as  a  differentiating  measure,  the  Council  of 
State  may  submit  to  the  Governor  a  report  on  the  measure,  for 
transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  State  who  may,  within  12  months, 
annul  the  instrument.  It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  Council  of  State 
has  no  power  to  annul  legislation,  it  can  set  in  train  the  procedure 
which  may  lead  to  a  Bill  being  refused  the  assent  or  to  legislative 
instruments  being  annulled.  It  can  also  propose  to  the  legislature  such 
changes  in  measures  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  State, 
result  in  their  ceasing  to  be  differentiating. 

A  list  of  the  Members  of  Legislative  Council  is  given  in 
Appendix  8,  and  a  list  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  State  is 
given  in  Appendix  9. 


African  Elections 

Among  the  constitutional  changes  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  seats  for 
African  Elected  Members  from  eight  to  14.  After  the  promulgation 
of  an  Order  in  Council  the  eight  existing  African  constituencies  were 
redefined  and  divided  into  14  electoral  areas,  the  sitting  members 
retaining  their  seats  as  representatives  either  of  their  original  con¬ 
stituencies  or  of  part  of  the  larger  areas  for  which  they  were  originally 
elected. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  Kikuyu,  Embu  and  Meru  voters, 
who  had  hitherto  been  restricted  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  in 
the  Central  Province  and  the  Nairobi  Extra-Provincial  District  only, 
to  transfer  their  registration  to  any  electoral  area  for  which  they  held 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  registration. 

The  additional  electoral  areas  included  the  Central  Rift,  Nyeri 
and  Embu,  Central  Province  South,  the  Mombasa  Area,  Machakos 
and  the  Southern  Area.  In  the  last  two  constituencies  unopposed 
candidates  were  elected  in  February,  but  elections  in  the  remaining 
four  took  place  in  March,  two  candidates  contesting  each  seat. 

Polling  was  conducted  at  129  polling  stations  of  which  64  catered 
for  voters  resident  outside  their  constituencies,  but  it  did  not  evoke 
the  interest  displayed  in  the  1957  elections.  There  were  no  incidents, 
and  all  arrangements  proceeded  smoothly. 
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Provincial  Administration 

Responsibility  for  co-ordinating  and  directing  Government  policy 
in  the  provinces  and  districts  devolves  upon  the  Provincial  Adminis¬ 
tration,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Minister  for  African  Affairs.  The 
Colony  is  divided  into  six  provinces  and  the  Nairobi  Extra-Provincial 
District,  each  in  charge  of  a  Provincial  Commissioner  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  Extra-Provincial  District,  an  officer-in-charge.  Subordinate  to 
these  are  the  district  commissioners  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  39  districts  into  which  the  provinces  are  divided.  At  the  next 
level  are  the  district  officers  and  district  assistants,  both  European 
and  African,  and  below  them  come  the  chiefs,  sub-chiefs  and  minor 
tribal  authorities  functioning  in  small  component  areas  of  districts 
usually  termed  locations. 

The  duties  of  the  Provincial  Administration  are  extremely  varied. 
The  Provincial  and  District  Commissioners  are  responsible,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  police,  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and 
although  much  of  the  policing  of  African  areas  is  now  carried  out 
by  the  Kenya  Police,  each  district  has  its  own  Tribal  Police  dealing 
with  the  prosecution  of  offences  triable  by  African  Courts  and  also 
assisting  the  Kenya  Police  in  the  detection  of  other  crime.  Other 
important  aspects  of  a  District  Commissioner’s  work  are  the  super¬ 
vision  of  African  local  government  authorities,  such  as  the  African 
District  Council  and  Locational  Councils,  and  the  hearing  of  appeals 
from  and  the  supervision  of  African  Courts.  District  Commissioners 
and  District  Officers  are  ex  officio  magistrates,  and  as  such  deal  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  criminal  and  civil  cases  arising  in  their 
areas. 


Towns  and  Settled  Areas 

Municipalities 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipalities  Ordinance  there  are 
six  municipal  authorities  established  in  the  Colony.  The  City  of 
Nairobi  and  the  Municipalities  of  Nakuru  and  Eldoret  are 
administered  by  municipal  councils;  and  Mombasa,  Kisumu  and 
Kitale  by  municipal  boards.  The  members  of  Kitale,  Eldoret  (as  from 
1st  January.  1959)  and  Kisumu  Municipalities  are  all  nominated  but 
the  other  municipal  authorities  have  elected  as  well  as  nominated 
members.  Asian  and  African  members  serve  on  all  councils  and 
boards  and  the  Mombasa  Municipal  Board  also  includes  Arab 
members.  Where  necessary,  members  are  nominated  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  the  East  African  Railways  and 
Harbours  Administration.  Liaison  members  are  also  appointed  from 
adjacent  county  and  district  councils.  Electoral  franchise  is  based  on 
ownership  or  occupation  of  property,  or  on  residence  and  receipt  of 
income  over  a  specified  minimum. 
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Revenues  are  derived  from  rates  imposed  on  unimproved  site 
values  and  from  charges  raised  for  the  provision  of  services,  including 
water,  housing  and  conservancy.  Rates  vary  as  between  municipalities, 
and  according  to  values.  The  highest  rates  were  in  Eldoret  where 
rates  of  4 }  per  cent  were  levied  and  the  lowest  was  the  If  per  cent 
rate  in  Nairobi.  The  Government  contributes  grants-in-aid  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  main  roads,  public  health,  the  emoluments  of  senior  municipal 
officers,  housing  in  some  cases  and  by  contributions  in  lieu  of  rates 
on  Crown  property.  During  the  year,  the  Government’s  contributions 
in  lieu  of  rates  (including  contributions  by  the  East  Africa  High 
Commission)  amounted  to  some  £300,000  and  other  Government 
grants  to  £389,000. 

With  the  exception  of  Nairobi,  which  is  authorized  to  make  stock 
issues,  the  municipal  authorities  raise  their  loans  mainly  from  the 
Local  Government  Loans  Authority,  a  statutory  body  set  up  in  1953 
for  that  purpose. 

County  Councils 

Seven  County  Councils  are  established  under  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  (County  Councils)  Ordinance  of  1952.  County  Councils  were 
established  in  1953  for  the  Nairobi,  Nakuru  and  Naivasha  Districts,  for 
the  Aberdare  District  in  1954,  the  Nyanza  area  in  1955,  and  the 
Trans  Nzoia  and  Uasin  Gishu  Districts  in  1957.  All  the  schemes  of 
county  administration  so  far  adopted  have  provided  for  two-tier 
systems,  although  there  is  provision  in  the  Ordinance  for  three-tier 
system  of  county  administration.  The  two  counties  formed  in  1957 
have  included  the  municipalities  of  Kitale  and  Eldoret,  respectively, 
in  their  boundaries.  These  systems  are  based  broadly  on  English  local 
government  practice.  County  councils  are  partly  elected  and  partly 
nominated  and  all  include  African  and  Asian  councillors.  Revenues 
are  derived  from  graduated  rates  on  rural  land  and  unimproved  site 
value  rates  in  the  townships.  Government  grants  and  contributions 
follow  broadly  the  same  pattern  as  those  for  municipalities. 

Townships 

Machakos,  Malindi  and  Kakamega  remain  the  only  self¬ 
accounting  townships.  All  the  other  self-accounting  townships  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  county  districts. 

In  Machakos  Township  a  1£  per  cent  rate  on  unimproved  site 
values  was  levied  and  in  Malindi  a  1  per  cent  rate.  Kakamega,  which 
became  self-accounting  in  1958,  also  levied  a  1  per  cent  rate. 

African  Areas 

The  African  District  Councils,  26  in  number,  have  been  set  up 
under  the  provisions  of  the  African  District  Councils  Ordinance, 
which  was  enacted  in  1950,  to  replace  earlier  legislation.  The  councils 
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are  bodies  corporate  and  have  powers  similar  to  and,  in  some  respects, 
wider  than  those  of  the  other  local  authorities.  Amongst  other 
activities  they  construct  and  maintain  roads,  carry  out  public  health 
measures,  construct  and  improve  housing,  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
education  and  may  provide  services  relating  to  agriculture,  animal 
husbandry  and  social  welfare.  They  also  have  wide  powers  to  make 
by-laws,  which  are,  in  most  cases,  binding  on  persons  of  all  races 
residing  within  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  the  council  concerned. 

Councils’  revenues  are  largely  derived  from  poll  rates  on  adult 
male  Africans,  cesses  on  agricultural  produce,  land  rents  and  royalties, 
fees  for  services  and  fees  for  licences  levied  on  persons  engaged  in 
certain  trades  and  occupations.  Government  grants  are  also  paid. 
These  include  a  general  grant  and  grants  for  public  health,  education, 
community  development  and  grants  from  the  Road  Authority  for 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  roads.  The  estimated  total  of  general 
fund  revenue  of  all  councils  in  1958  was  £3,572,138.  The  councils 
vary  greatly  both  in  size  and  progressiveness.  The  largest  had  a  turn¬ 
over  of  more  than  £450,000,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  were 
one  or  two  councils  with  a  turnover  of  less  than  £5,000. 

The  annual  estimates  of  councils,  after  examination  by  the 
Standing  Committee  for  African  District  Councils,  are  submitted  to  the 
Minister  for  Local  Government,  Health  and  Town  Planning  for  final 
approval. 

The  development  of  locational  councils  has  continued.  These 
councils  were  originally  established  as  bodies  advisory  to  the  chiefs 
of  locations,  but  are  developing  as  local  government  bodies.  As  such 
they  command  local  interest  and  support  and  clearly  have  an 
important  future  in  the  local  government  system  in  the  African  areas. 


Local  Authority  Undertakings 

For  the  planning  period  1957-60  the  Local  Government  Loans 
Authority  agreed  to  provide  £1,000,000  for  sewerage  and  drainage 
schemes  and  £250,000  for  new  or  extended  water  supplies.  This  leaves 
only  £750,000  for  all  other  schemes. 


Surveys 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  rate  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  cadastral  surveys  for  title,  as  compard  with  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  work  of  the  Cadastral  Branch  of  the  Survey  Department 
again  continued  at  full  pressure  throughout  the  year.  The  rate  of 
development  is  reflected  in  both  rural  and  township  areas  by  the  fact 
that  the  Government  and  private  surveyors’  total  output  for  the  year 
was  3,286  plots  covering  411,825  acres,  but  even  this  high  rate  of 
progress  far  from  satisfied  the  demand.  The  backlog  in  the  number 
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of  outstanding  conversions  of  title  was  further  considerably  reduced 
and,  in  addition,  a  large  amount  of  the  necessary  examination  of  old 
survey  data  and  the  preparation  of  requirements  for  resurvey  was 
accomplished.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  non- 
Government  licensed  surveyors,  which  remained  at  19.  The  special 
party,  which  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  on  the  survey  of  recently 
adjudicated  titles  in  the  Coast  Province,  continued  work  in  the 
Malindi  area. 

Surveys  continued  in  the  African  land  units  to  assist  in  land 
consolidation  and  settlement  schemes.  Although  the  concentration  of 
effort  was  on  Central  Province,  the  year  saw  greatly  increased 
demands  from  Rift  Valley  and  Nyanza  Provinces.  Some  2,293  square 
miles  of  aerial  photography  was  completed  in  the  African  land  units. 
Large-scale  detail  maps  compiled  from  aerial  photography  were  issued 
to  field  staff  in  Central,  Rift  Valley  and  Southern  Provinces.  This 
issue  was  completed  for  Kiambu  and  Nyeri  Districts  and  work  con¬ 
tinued  in  Fort  Hall  and  Meru  Districts.  The  issue  of  the  maps  was 
also  completed  for  settlement  schemes  in  the  Lembus  Forest  area  of 
Baringo  District,  in  the  Chepkoria  and  Metkei  areas  of  Elgeyo- 
Marakwet  District  and  for  priority  areas  in  North  Nandi  District. 
Maps  were  also  supplied  for  the  Kangundo  area  of  Machakos  District. 
The  emphasis  in  all  districts  of  Nyanza  Province  was  towards  the 
completion  of  the  triangulation  breakdown  to  third  order  although 
the  necessary  field  work  was  done  to  control  40  square  miles  of 
photography  round  Kisumu.  The  Department’s  air  photography 
plotting  machines  were  employed  to  capacity  to  fulfil  the  ever- 
increasing  demands. 

Clearing  of  the  line  and  reconstruction  of  pillars  along  the 
Kenya-Somalia  boundary  was  completed.  Air  photography  by  the 
R.A.F.  and  by  civil  contractors  for  the  Directorate  of  Overseas 
Surveys  continued,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  only  about  6  per  cent 
of  Kenya  (mainly  in  an  area  east  of  the  lower  Tana  River)  remained 
without  airphoto  cover.  Primary  triangulation  by  the  Directorate  of 
Overseas  Surveys  continued,  observation  of  the  chains  from  the  Coast 
to  Lake  Victoria  and  from  Kilimanjaro  to  Isiolo  being  completed, 
together  with  most  of  the  chain  from  Eldoret  to  Isiolo,  while  pillars 
were  built  at  the  stations  in  the  chain  from  Eldoret  to  Nairobi. 
Overseas  Surveys  field  parties  also  completed  the  ground  control  for 
mapping  the  Lamu  area  and  started  work  in  the  Machakos-Kitui  area 
on  fixing  height  control.  Parties  from  the  Directorate  of  Military 
Surveys  continued  fixing  (by  astronomy),  control  for  mapping  the 
Northern  Province  from  the  R.A.F.  photography,  and  checking  the 
draft  maps  on  the  ground.  Survey  of  Kenya  field  staff  carried  out 
some  primary  and  a  great  deal  of  secondary  and  minor  triangulation, 
a  tellurometer  traverse  (i.e.  by  electronic  measurement  of  distance), 
round  Mount  Kenya,  field-checked  19  new  sheets  and  revised  12  old 
sheets  of  the  1  : 50,000  scale  topographical  maps.  Basic  reproduction 
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material  was  received  for  a  further  19  sheets  of  this  series  from  the 
Directorate  of  Overseas  Surveys,  in  the  Nyanza  and  Coastal  areas. 
Twelve  new  sheets  based  on  this  material  and  17  revised  editions  of 
previous  sheets  were  published. 

The  12  outstanding  1:2,500  scale  sheets  of  the  Nairobi 
Topo/ Cadastral  series  were  completed,  together  with  33  more  sheets 
of  the  1  : 5,000  scale  series  covering  Nairobi  environs.  The  first  sheets 
in  each  of  the  following  new  series  were  published :  1  : 250,000  and 
1:100,000  scale  maps  of  the  Northern  Province,  1:25,000  scale 
topo /cadastral  maps  of  Nairobi  and  environs,  and  some  large-scale 
topo  /cadastral  town  plans  of  other  towns. 

Medium-scale  air  photography  by  local  contractors  was  obtained 
for  nine  more  townships  for  the  preparation  of  up-to-date  plans. 

Precise  levelling  operations  were  resumed  and  a  circuit  from 
Nairobi  to  Longonot  and  back  was  completed.  Work  had  reached 
Oilgil  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pendulum  observations  were  made  in  Nairobi  in  March  and  April 
by  the  Department  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics  as  part  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  gravity  programme. 

The  production  of  a  First  Edition  of  an  Atlas  of  Kenya  was 
put  in  hand,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  completed  by  about  the 
middle  of  next  year.  The  lithographic  printing  section  continued  to 
be  staffed  and  equipped  jointly  with  89  Field  Survey  Squadron,  R.E. 


CHAPTER  4— WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  standards  of  weight  and  measure  established  for  use  in  the 
Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya  are  the  pound,  yard  and  gallon 
as  defined  by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878,  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  derived  standards  are  also  identical  with  those 
legalized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act, 
1878. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  Ordinance  legalizes  for  trade  use  the 
kilogram,  metre  and  litre  as  defined  by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act, 
3878,  and  the  derivatives  therefrom. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  Colony's  weights  and  measures 
legislation  may,  with  four  exceptions,  be  considered  identical  with 
the  United  Kingdom  Weights  and  Measures  Acts.  The  exceptions  are 
as  follows :  — 

(a)  In  Kenya,  weighing  and  measuring  apparatus  must  bear  a 

(■:  current  stamp  of  verification  before  it  is  sold. 

(b)  Weighing  and  measuring  apparatus  may  be  repaired  or  over¬ 

hauled  only  by  licensed  repairers. 
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(c)  Paint,  and  other  allied  products,  are  prohibited  imports  if  they 

are  not  packed,  or  the  containers  in  which  they  are  packed 
are  not  marked,  in  accordance  with  the  Weights  and 
Measures  (Sale  and  Importation)  Rules,  1954. 

(d)  All  weighing  instruments  of  a  non-trade  pattern  must  be 

marked  “Not  for  trade  use”  at  the  time  of  manufacture. 

Under  the  Colony  s  Weights  and  Measures  legislation  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  main  duties  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  — 

(a)  The  maintenance  of  the  Colonial  Standards  and  the  subsidiary 

Secondary  Reference  Standards  of  weight  and  measure. 

(b)  The  verification  and  stamping  of  all  trade  patterns  of  weighing 

and  measuring  apparatus  before  they  are  sold,  or  before  they 
are  returned  to  a  trade  use  after  repairs  have  been  effected. 

(o)  The  inspection  of  weighing  and  measuring  apparatus  which  is 
in  use  for  trade  to  ensure  that  it  bears  a  stamp  of  verifica¬ 
tion;  that  it  is  just;  and  that  it  is  being  used  in  a  non- 
fraudulent  manner. 

(d)  The  check  weighing  of  goods  made  up  in  pre-packed  quantities 

which  are  in  traders’  possession  for  sale  and  also  goods  which 
are  sold  by  reference  to  weight  or  measure  and  which  are  in 
the  course  of  delivery  to  a  purchaser. 

(e)  The  examination  and  subsequent  licensing  of  persons  who 

intend  to  engage  in  the  repair  or  overhaul  of  weighing  and 
measuring  apparatus. 

(/)  The  examination  of  new  patterns  of  weighing  and  measuring 
apparatus,  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  a  view  to  recommending  to  the  Minister  their 
suitability,  or  otherwise,  for  approval  for  trade  use  in  the 
Colony. 

(. 8 )  The  collection  of  fees  which  are  prescribed  for  certain  of  the 
services  mentioned  above. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Ordinance,  together  with  its  subsidiary  legislation,  charges  the  Depart¬ 
ment  with  the  prime  duty  of  ensuring  that  trading  standards,  both 
physical  and  ethical,  are  maintained  at  the  highest  level. 

The  number  of  stamping  stations  which  the  Department  opened 
throughout  the  Colony  during  1958  totalled  272,  which  is  an  increase 
of  88  over  the  figure  for  1957,  and  items  of  assize  apparatus  which 
were  submitted  for  verification  totalled  165,046.  The  revenue  which 
the  Department  collected,  by  virtue  of  the  fees  which  are  prescribed 
for  specific  services  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Ordinance, 
amounted  to  £12,109,  which  is  £2,679  more  than  the  previous  record 
which  was  obtained  in  1957. 
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Assizing 


The  following  table  (with  figures  for  1957  in  parenthesis)  analyses 
the  apparatus  which  was  submitted  for  verification:  — 


Description 

Number 

Assized 

Number 

Stamped 

Number 

Adjusted 

Number 

Rejected 

Weights 

138,365 

114,625 

24,024 

23,740 

(100,584) 

(81,223) 

(20,749) 

(19,361) 

Measures  of  Capacity 

6,410 

6,314 

19 

96 

(4,059) 

(4,017) 

(22) 

(42) 

Weighing  Instruments 

18,153 

16,723 

— 

1,430 

(12,985) 

(12,056) 

(929) 

Liquid  Measuring  Pumps 

841 

778 

— 

63 

(850) 

(724) 

(126) 

Measures  of  Length 

1,277 

1,253 

— 

24 

(873) 

(859) 

(15) 

Totals 

165,046 

(119,351) 

139,693 

(98,879) 

24,043 

(20,771) 

25,353 

(20.473) 

Revenue 

By  way  of  Fees  and  Payments  received  for 


specific  services  under  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Ordinance 

£12,109 

(£9,430) 

Value  of  the  Department's  free  services  to 

Kenya  Government  Departments 

£363 

(£304) 

Total 

£12,472 

(£9,734) 

Prosecutions 

Fines  imposed  under  provisions  of  the  Weights 

and  Measures  Ordinance  . . 

£702 

(£333) 

Fines  imposed  under  the  other  legislation 

from  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
Department 

£348 

(£203) 

Total 

£1,050 

(£536) 
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MAPS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 

Kenya  (S.K.  10  series),  layered  to  show  main  topographical 
features.  Scale  1  : 3,000,000. 

Africa  (G.S.G.S.  2871  series),  layered,  with  contours  at  500-mile 
intervals:  Abyssinia,  Kenya  Colony,  Juba  River,  Somaliland.  Tan¬ 
ganyika.  Scale  1:2,000,000. 

Africa  (G.S.G.S.  2465/4646  series),  layered,  with  contours  at 
500-mile  intervals:  Mongalla,  Lake  Margherita,  Entebbe,  Marsabit, 
Mogadiscio,  Lake  Victoria,  Nairobi,  Tabora,  Dar  es  Salaam.  Scale 
1  :  1,000,000. 

Central  Kenya  (Special  Sheet  E.A.F.  1134  in  same  style  as 
G.S.G.S.  2465).  Scale  1:1,000,000. 

Aeronautical  Charts  (G.S.G.S.  4684  series),  layered,  with  contours 
at  1,000-ft.  intervals.  29  sheets  covering  eastern  and  north-eastern 
Africa.  Scale  1:1,000,000. 

Kenya,  Political  and  General  (set  of  two  sheets,  showing  land 
categories,  rainfall,  population,  tribal  names,  etc.).  Scale  1:1,000,000. 

East  Africa  (G.S.G.S.  4355  series),  with  contours  at  500-ft. 
intervals.  21  sheets  covering  Kenya.  Scale  1:500,000. 

East  Africa  (E.A.F.  series),  with  contours  at  250-ft.  intervals : 
Maralal  (four  sheets).  Scale  1  : 250,000. 

East  Africa  (G.S.G.S.  4801  and  Y503  series),  layered,  with  con¬ 
tours  at  200-ft.  intervals. .  Special  sheets:  Kisumu-Nakuru,  Nyeri, 
Nairobi,  Moroto.  (In  preparation:  Kitale,  Rumuruti.)  Scale  1  : 250,000. 
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East  Africa  (E.A.F.  series),  with  contours  at  100-ft.  intervals: 
Barsalinga,  Archer’s  Post,  Longido,  Taveta,  Voi,  Gazi,  Mombasa, 
Malindi,  Garsen,  Lamu.  Scale  1  : 125,000. 

Kenya  (series  Y  633),  in  five  colours,  covering  the  Northern 
Frontier  Province.  Scale  1  : 100,000. 

Kenya  (series  S.K.  23),  three  sheets  covering  the  Karasuk  area. 
Black  outline  with  grid.  Scale  1  : 100,000. 

East  Africa  (E.A.F.  series),  with  contours  at  50-ft.  intervals: 
Kilifi,  Mombasa,  Mariakani,  Kwale.  Scale  1:50,000. 

Kenya  (D.O.S.  23  series),  planimetric  only.  86  sheets  covering 
the  Voi  area  and  the  Uganda  and  Ethiopia  borders.  Scale  1 : 50,000. 

Kenya  (S.K.  11  series),  in  four /five  colours,  some  contoured. 
143  sheets  covering  central  and  west  Kenya.  (Other  sheets  in  prepara¬ 
tion.)  Scale  1:50,000. 

Kenya  (sketch  maps),  in  two  colours,  with  form  lines.  12  sheets: 
Kitui  area.  Scale  1 : 50,000. 

Nairobi  National  Park,  in  five  colours,  with  contours  at  25-ft. 
intervals,  and  list  of  game.  Scale  1 : 30,000. 

Mount  Kenya,  coloured  relief  map  showing  main  peaks  and 
glaciers.  Scale  1  : 25,000. 

Town  Maps,  coloured:  Nairobi,  Mombasa.  Scale  1:25,000. 

Nairobi  and  District,  with  contours  at  5-ft.  intervals  and  cadastral 
overprint : 

(S.K.  13  series),  72  sheets.  Scale  1:2,500. 

(S.K.  14  series),  52  sheets.  Scale  1:5,000* 

Cadastral  Maps  and  Plans,  coloured.  Four  sheets  covering  Central 
Kenya.  Scale  1 : 250,000. 

Settled  Areas.  81  lithographed  sheets  covering  Central  Kenya. 
(Others  in  preparation.)  Scale  1  : 62,500  and  1  : 50,000. 

Sunprints  of  Other  Areas.  Scale  1  : 62,500. 

Nairobi  and  Environs.  Ten  sheets.  Scale  1:25,000. 

Municipal  Areas :  Nairobi  (three  sheets),  Mombasa  (four  sheets), 

Nakuruf,  Kitalef,  Kisumuf,  Eldoret.  Scale  1 : 10,000. 


*This  series  is  still  in  course  of  publication. 
tContoured  at  5-ft.  intervals. 
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APPENDIX  1 


Statement  of  Revenue  under  Votes  for  the  Years 

1956/57  and  1957/58 


Actual  Revenue  Receipts 


1956/57 


1957/58 


Customs  and  Excise 
Income  Tax 
African  Poll  Tax 
Personal  Tax 
Stamp  Duties 

Other  Licences,  Duties  and  Taxes 
Departmental  Revenue 
Interest  and  Redemption 
Fines  and  Forfeitures 

Assistance  by  U.K.  Government  towards 
Emergency  Expenditure 
All  Other  Sources 

Total  . .  . .  £ 


£ 

11,345,934 
10,428,296 
1,311,6231 
729,943  / 
625,906 
1,840,136 
1,236,666 
695,188 
193,721 


£ 

11,121,965 

11,284,941 

2,223,128 

598,425 

1,951,044 

1,601,537 

556,028 

295,155 


4,000,000 

385,544 


3,000,000 

796,469 


32,792,957 


33,428,692 
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APPENDIX  2 


Statement  of  Expenditure  under  Votes  for  the  Year  1957/58 
as  Compared  with  the  Previous  Year  1956/57 


Service 

1956/57 

1957/58 

:  . 

£ 

£ 

The  Governor 

51,011 

47,040 

Judicial 

164,527 

147,657 

Legislative  Council  . . 

63,271 

79,159 

Audit  . . 

35,469 

25,453 

Civil  Service  Commission . 

15,267 

15,875 

Chief  Secretary  . 

140,644 

148.031 

Information  .  . 

197,207 

207,940 

Immigration  . . 

26,810 

15,232 

Legal  Affairs  . . 

62,553 

69,179 

The  Treasury . 

122,495 

122,293 

Miscellaneous 

1,199,576 

505,674 

Annuity  to  H.H.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  .  . 

16,000 

16,000 

Public  Debt 

Contributions  to  the  cost  of  High  Commis- 

1,511,609 

1,770,312 

,  sion  Services 

1,138,339 

1,530,753 

Contributions  to  Emergency  Fund . . 

7,500,000 

4,300,000 

Pensions  and  Gratuities 

1,175,641 

1,276,750 

Coast  Agency  and  Passages . . 

511,543 

659,751 

Printing  and  Stationery 

145,477 

139,339 

Supplies  and  Transport  Department 

275,096 

103,084 

Ministry  of  African  Affairs . 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Animal  Husbandry 

1,770,057 

2,044,769 

and  Water  Resources  . . 

1,316,403 

1,357,481 

Ministry  of  Internal  Security  and  Defence  .  . 

93,184 

110,373 

Military 

1,807,281 

1,403,065 

Prisons 

1,081,115 

1,192,968 

Police 

Ministry  of  Local  Government,  Health  and 

3,082,608 

3,509,983 

Housing  . . 

103,188 

152,582 

Local  Government  . . 

74,011 

24,692 

Local  Government  Contributions  . . 

846,119 

1,054,490 

Health . . 

1,584,812 

1,716,477 

Ministry  of  Education,  Labour  and  Lands 

20,161 

31,578 

Labour 

229,731 

250,797 

Education 

3,973,222 

4,438,853 

Lands  . . 

106,104, 

173,108 

Surveys 

Ministry  of  Forest  Development,  Game  and 

160,307 

154,161 

Fisheries 

514,906 

560,637 

Commerce  and  Industry 

208,752 

394,888 

Ministry  of  Works  .. 

3,203,064 

3,331,930 

Ministry  of  Community  Development 

1 54,040 

203,282 

Council  of  State 

Office  of  Minister  for  Tourism  and  Common 

880 

Services  . . 

— 

1,848 

Ministry  of  Housing  .  . 

— 

1,938 

Total  . .  . .  £ 

34,681,600 

33,290,302 
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APPENDIX  3 


Statement  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the  94 

Ended  30th  June,  1958 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1949 

£ 

13,030,651 

£ 

10,761,676 

1950 

13,244,019 

12,503,798 

1951 

17,468,204 

16,436,801 

1952 

20,548,149 

18,858,621 

1953 

21,351,865 

22,853,430 

1954  (Half).. 

15,081,356 

18,699,692 

1954/55 

35,352,969 

37,768,576 

1955/56 

43,392,827 

38,313,735 

1956/57 

32,792,957 

34,681,600 

1957/58 

33,428,692 

33,290,302 

Years 
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*This  loan  which  was  raised  in  December,  1953,  was  made  as  an  extension  of  £6,115,000,  Kenya  4j%  Stock,  1971/78 
issued  in  1952.  Contributions  to  the  Sinking  Fund  have  been  made  retrospectively  as  from  15th  May,  1953. 
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APPENDIX  6 


Abridged  Annual  Trade  Statistics 

of 

Kenya ,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika 

for  the 
Year  1958 
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APPENDIX  8 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  the  end  of  1958 

Speaker 

The  Hon.  Sir  Ferdinand  Cavendish-Bentinck, 

K.B.E.,  C.M.G.,  M.C. 

Chairman  of  Committees 
The  Hon.  D.  W.  Conroy,  O.B.E.,  T.D.,  Q.C. 

Ministers 

The  Chief  Secretary  (The  Hon.  W.  F.  Coutts,  C.M.G.,  M.B.E.). 

Minister  for  Legal  Affairs  (The  Hon.  E.  N.  Grifffth-Jones, 

C. M.G.,  Q.C.). 

Minister  for  African  Affairs  (The  Hon.  C.  M.  Johnston,  C.M.G.). 

Minister  for  Agriculture,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Water 
Resources  (The  Hon.  M.  Blundell,  M.B.E.). 

Minister  for  Internal  Security  and  Defence  (The  Hon.  J.  W. 
Cusack,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.). 

Minister  for  Local  Government,  Health  and  Town  Planning  (The 
Hon.  W.  B.  Havelock). 

Minister  for  Education,  Labour  and  Lands  (The  Hon.  W.  A.  C. 
Mathieson,  C.M.G.,  M.B.E.). 

Minister  for  Forest  Development,  Game  and  Fisheries  (The  Hon. 

D.  L.  Blunt,  C.M.G.). 

Minister  for  Commerce  and  Industry  (The  Hon.  A.  Hope-Jones, 
C.M.G.). 

Minister  for  Works  (The  Hon.  I.  E.  Nathoo). 

Minister  for  Community  Development  (The  Hon.  C.  M.  Johnston, 
C.M.G.). 

European  Minister  without  Portfolio  (The  Hon.  N.  F.  Harris). 

Asian  Minister  without  Portfolio  (The  Hon.  C.  B.  Madan,  Q.C.). 

Minister  for  Tourism  and  Common  Services  (The  Hon.  W.  E. 
Crosskill). 

Minister  for  Housing  (The  Hon.  M.  S.  Amalemba). 

Minister  for  Finance  and  Development  (Temporary)  (The  Hon. 
K.  W.  S.  Mackenzie,  C.M.G.). 
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Assistant  Ministers 

Assistant  Minister  for  Education,  Labour  and  Lands  (The  Hon. 
Wanyutu  Waweru,  M.B.E.). 

Assistant  Minister  for  Forest  Development,  Game  and  Fisheries 
(The  Hon.  Sheikh  Mohamed  Ali  Said  El-Mandry). 

Constituency  Elected  Members 

European— 

The  Hon.  R.  S.  Alexander  (Nairobi  West). 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  G.  Bompas,  E.D.  (Kiambu). 

Group  Captain  the  Hon.  L.  R.  Briggs  (Mount  Kenya). 

The  Hon.  S.  V.  Cooke  (Coast). 

*The  Hon.  W.  E.  Crosskill  (Mau). 

Major  the  Hon.  F.  W.  J.  Day  (Aberdare). 

*The  Hon.  N.  F.  Harris  (Nairobi  South). 

Air  Comm,  the  Hon.  E.  L.  Howard-Williams,  M.C.  (Nairobi 
North). 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hughes,  M.B.E.  (Uasin  Gishu). 

The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Markham,  Bt.  (Ukamba). 

The  Hon.  J.  R.  Maxwell,  C.M.G.  (Trans  Nzoia). 

Major  the  Hon.  B.  P.  Roberts  (Rift  Valley). 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Shaw  (Nyanza). 

The  Hon.  C.  G.  Usher  (Mombasa). 

0 

African — 

The  Hon.  F.  J.  Khamisi  (Mombasa  Area). 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Kiano,  Ph.D.  (Central  Province  South). 

The  Hon.  B.  Mate  (Central  Province  North). 

The  Hon.  T.  J.  Mboya  (Nairobi  Area). 

The  Hon.  D.  T.  arap  Moi  (North  Rift). 

The  Hon.  J.  N.  Muimi  (Kitui). 

The  Hon.  M.  Muliro  (North  Nyanza). 

(Vacant)  (Machakos). 

The  Hon.  R.  G.  Ngala  (Coast  Rural). 

The  Hon.  J.  J.  M.  Nyagah  (Nyeri  and  Embu). 

The  Hon.  A.  Oginga  Odinga  (Nyanza  Central). 

The  Hon.  L.  G.  Oguda  (Nyanza  South). 

The  Hon.  J.  K.  ole  Tipis  (Central  Rift). 

The  Hon.  T.  Towett  (Southern  Area). 
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Asian— 

The  Hon.  S.  G.  Hassan,  M.B.E.  (East  Electoral  Area). 

The  Hon.  A.  B.  Jamidar  (Central  Electoral  Area). 

The  Hon.  J.  C.  M.  Nazareth,  Q.C.  (Western  Electoral  Area). 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Pandya  (Eastern  Electoral  Area). 

The  Hon.  K.  D.  Travadi  (Central  Electoral  Area). 

The  Hon.  Zafrud  Deen  (West  Electoral  Area). 

Arab — 

The  Hon.  Sheikh  Mahfood  S.  Mackawi. 

The  Hon.  Shariff  M.  A.  Shatry. 

Specially  Elected  Members 

*The  Hon.  M.  Blundell,  M.B.E. 

*The  Hon.  W.  B.  Havelock. 

Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  B.  R.  McKenzie,  D.S.O.,  D.F.C. 

The  Hon.  H.  Slade. 

*The  Hon.  M.  S.  Amalemba. 

The  Hon.  J.  M.  Muchura. 

The  Hon.  N.  G.  Ngome. 

*The  Hon.  Wanyutu  Waweru,  M.B.E. 

*The  Hon.  Sheikh  Mohamed  Ali  Said  El-Mandry. 

*The  Hon.  I.  E.  Nathoo. 

*The  Hon.  C.  B.  Madan,  Q.C. 

The  Hon.  N.  S.  Mangat,  Q.C. 

Nominated  Members 

The  Hon.  K.  Bechgaard. 

*The  Hon.  D.  L.  Blunt,  C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Butter,  M.B.E.  (Acting  Secretary  to  the  Treasury). 

The  Hon.  M.  H.  Cowie,  E.D.  (Director  of  the  Royal  National 
Parks). 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gecaga. 

Comdr.  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Goord,  D.S.C.,  R.I.N.  (Rtd.). 

Capt.  the  Hon.  C.  W.  A.  G.  Hamley,  O.B.E.,  R.N. 


*  Also  included  in  the  list  of  Ministers  or  list  of  Assistant  Ministers. 
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The  Hon.  H.  G.  S.  Harrison,  M.B.E. 

The  Hon.  Sheikh  Mbarak  Ali  Hinawy,  O.B.E. 

Col.  the  Hon.  H.  R.  Jackman. 

The  Hon.  E.  T.  Jones. 

The  Hon.  Shariff  Kullatein,  M.B.E.  (Northern  Province). 

The  Hon.  J.  A.  Luseno. 

The  Hon.  D.  S.  Miller,  C.B.E.  (Director  of  Education). 

The  Hon.  Baldev  Sahai  Mohindra,  O.B.E. 

The  Hon.  Abdul  Hussein  Nurmohamed. 

The  Hon.  Jonathan  Nzioka. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Eboo  Pirbhai,  O.B.E. 

The  Hon.  P.  J.  Rogers,  C.B.E. 

The  Hon.  C.  W.  Rubia. 

The  Hon.  Kirpal  Singh  Sagoo. 

The  Hon.  Sheriff  A.  Salim. 

The  Hon.  P.  H.  Smith. 

The  Hon.  R.  J.  M.  Swynnerton,  O.B.E.,  M.C.  (Director  of 
Agriculture). 

The  Hon.  G.  A.  Tyson,  C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Walker,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  (Director  of  Medical 
Services). 

The  Hon.  A.  M.  F  Webb  (A/Solicitor-General). 

The  Hon.  W.  H.  Gunson  (Temporary). 

The  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Vincent. 


APPENDIX  9 
Council  of  State 

The  Hon.  Sir  Donald  MacGillivray,  G.C.M.G.,  M.B.E.,  Talanga, 
P.O.  Box  17,  Gilgil. 

The  Hon.  J.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  c/o  Hamilton,  Harrison  and  Mathews, 
Private  Bag,  Nairobi. 

I-t.-Colonel  The  Hon.  S.  G.  Ghersie,  C.B.E.,  P.O.  Box  2021,  Nairobi. 
The  Hon.  A.  F,  Beakbane,  P.O.  Box  20,  Kericho. 
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The  Hon.  Sheikh  Salim  Mohamed  Muhashamy,  P.O.  Box  80, 

Mombasa. 

The  Hon.  Chief  Wilson  Thuvu,  c/o  District  Commissioner,  Kitui. 

The  Hon.  Chief  Mathew  M.  Mwenesi,  Kigama,  North  Maragoli, 
P.O.  Box  4,  Maragoli. 

The  Hon.  M.  A.  Rana,  O.B.E.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  P.O.  Box  430, 
Mombasa. 

The  Hon.  S.  D.  Karve,  O.B.E.,  M.B.,  B.S.,  P.O.  Box  75,  Mombasa. 

The  Hon.  W.  G.  Kimemia,  M.B.E.,  c/o  District  Education  Office, 
P.O.  Fort  Hall. 

The  Hon.  J.  L.  Riddoch,  C.B.E.,  P.O.  Box  40,  Kisumu. 

APPENDIX  10 

Commonwealth  and  Foreign  Countries  with  Offices  in  Kenya 

Austria. — Austrian  Consulate,  P.O.  Box  10939,  Nairobi. 

Australia. — Australian  Government  Trade  Correspondent  for  East 
Africa,  P.O.  Box  135,  Nairobi. 

Belgium. — Consulate-General  of  Belgium,  P.O.  Box  961,  Nairobi. 
Consulate  of  Belgium,  P.O.  Box  141,  Mombasa. 

Denmark. — Royal  Danish  Consulate,  P.O.  Box  412,  Nairobi. 

Royal  Danish  Consulate,  P.O.  Box  2010,  Mombasa. 

Ethiopia. — Imperial  Ethiopian  Consulate-General,  P.O.  Box  5198, 
Nairobi. 

Finland. — Consulate  of  Finland,  P.O.  Box  39,  Mombasa. 

France. — Consulate-General  of  France,  P.O.  Box  1784,  Nairobi. 
French  Consular  Agency,  P.O.  Box  2804,  Mombasa. 

Germany. — Consulate-General  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
P.O.  Box  30180,  Nairobi. 

Consulate  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  P.O.  Box  1705, 
Mombasa. 

Greece. — Royal  Consulate  of  Greece,  P.O.  Box  6219,  Nairobi. 

Indian — Commission  for  India  in  British  East  Africa,  P.O.  Box 
30074,  Nairobi. 

Trade  Commission  for  India,  P.O.  Box  614,  Mombasa. 

Israel. — Consulate  of  Israel,  P.O.  Box  1334,  Nairobi. 

Italy. — Italian  Consulate-General,  P.O.  Box  30107,  Nairobi. 

Italian  Consular  Agency,  P.O.  Box  3147,  Mombasa. 

Japan. — Consulate  of  Japan,  P.O.  Box  20202,  Nairobi. 
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Netherlands. — Consulate-General  of  the  Netherlands,  P.O.  Box 
1537,  Nairobi. 

Consulate  of  the  Netherlands,  P.O.  Box  301,  Mombasa. 

Norway. — Royal  Norwegian  Consulate,  P.O.  Box  20200,  Nairobi. 
Royal  Norwegian  Consulate,  P.O.  Box  288,  Mombasa. 

Pakistan. — The  Commission  for  Pakistan  in  British  East  Africa, 
P.O.  Box  30045,  Nairobi. 

Portugal. — Consulate-General  for  Portugal,  P.O.  Box  174,  Nairobi. 
Consulate  of  Portugal,  P.O.  Box  447,  Mombasa. 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. — Commission  for  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  P.O.  Box  1612,  Nairobi. 

Sweden. — Royal  Swedish  Consulate,  P.O.  Box  432,  Nairobi. 

Royal  Swedish  Vice-Consulate,  P.O.  Box  150,  Mombasa. 

Switzerland. — Consulate  of  Switzerland,  P.O.  Box  20008,  Nairobi. 

Union  of  South  Africa. — Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  P.O.  Box  731,  Nairobi. 

United  Kingdom. — United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  in  East 
Africa,  P.O.  Box  30133,  Nairobi. 

United  States  of  America. — American  Consulate-General,  P.O.  Box 
30137,  Nairobi. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  1958 
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LAND  CLASSIFICATION  1957 


ETHIOPIA 


Alienated  and  Crown  Land). 

ALIENATED  LAND,  13.981  sq.  miles 
(including  municipalities,  townships. 
Government  reserves  and  coastal 
freehold). 

FOREST  RESERVES,  5,102  sq.  miles 
(excluding  730  sq.  miles  in  Native 
Land  Units). 
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AREAS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY 


G.P.K.  1642—1,800—6/59 
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Administrative  Headquarters  are  underlined  in  Red 
Boundaries  shown  are  in  accordance  with  Government 
Proclamation  but  in  practice  do  not  everywhere  conform 
with  actual  administrative  boundaries. 
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